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pui, as well as the base of operations for all mil- 
itary movements during the war. 

On a warm summer day I sat watching from 
the shadow of a broad awning the coming and 
going of the strange, half-civilized people who, 
from all the country round, make this a place 
for barter and trade. Men and women dressed 
in queer costumes; men with coats and trow- 
sers made of skin, but so thickly covered with 
dirt and grease as to have defied the identity 
Oth- 
ers wore homespun gear, which oftentimes ap- 
Many of 
those people were mounted on horse-back or 


of the animal when walking in the flesh. 
peared to have seen lengthy service. 


mule-back, while others urged forward the un- 
willing cattle attached to creaking, heavily-lad- 
en wagons, their drivers snapping their long 
whips with a report like that of a pistol-shot. 
In front of the shops which lined both sides 
of the main business street, and about the pub- 
lic square, were groups of men lolling against 
posts, lying upon the wooden sidewalks, or sit- 
ting in chairs. 
permanent denizens of the city, and were lazily 


These men were temporary or 
occupied in doing nothing. The most marked 
characteristic of the inhabitants seemed to be 
an indisposition to move, and their highest am- 
bition to let their hair and beards grow. 

Here and there upon the street the appear- 
ance of the army blue betokened the presence 
of a returned Union soldier, and the jaunty, con- 
fident air with which they carried themselves 
was all the more striking in its contrast with 
the indolence which appeared to belong to the 
place. The only indication of action was the 
inevitable revolver which every body, except- 
ing, perhaps, the women, wore about their per- 
When people moved in this lazy city 
they did so slowly and without method. No 
one seemed in haste. A huge hog wallowed 
in luxurious ease in a nice bed of mud on the 
other side of the way, giving vent to gentle 
grunts of satisfaction. On the platform at my 
feet lay a large wolf-dog literally asleep with 
one eye open. He, too, seemed contented to 
let the world wag idly on. 

The loose, lazy spirit of the occasion finally 
took possession of me, and I sat and gazed and 


sons, 


smoked, and it is possible that I might have | 


fallen into a Rip Van Winkle sleep to have 
been aroused ten years hence by the cry, ‘* Pas- 
sengers for the flying machine to New York, 
all aboard!” when [ and the drowsing city were 
roused into life by the clatter and crash of the 
hoofs of a horse which dashed furiously across 
the square and down the street. The rider sat 
perfectly erect, yet following with a grace of mo- 


tion, seen only in the horsemen of the plains, the | 


rise and fall of the galloping steed. There was 


only a moment to observe this, for they halt- 


ed suddenly, while the rider springing to the | 


ground approached the party which the noise 
had gathered near me. 


tain Honesty, an army officer addressing me. 
He continued : 
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‘* How are yer, Bill? This yere is Colonel 
N——,, who wants ter know yer.” 

Let me at once describe the personal appea 
ance of the famous Scout of the Plains, Willian 
Hitchcock, called ** Wild Bill,” ad 


vanced toward me, fixing his clear gray eyes o1 


who now 


mine in a quick, interrogative way, as if to tak« 
“my measure.” 

The result seemed favorable, for he held forth 
a small, muscular hand in a frank, open manner. 
As I looked at him I thought his the handsom 
In its exquisit 
manly proportions it recalled the antique. It 
was a figure Ward would delight to model as a 
companion to his * Indian.” 

Bill stood six feet and an inch in his bright 
A deer-skin shirt, or froc} 
it might be called, hung jauntily over his shoul 


est physique I had ever seen, 


vellow moccasins. 


ders, and revealed a chest whose breadth an 

depth were remarkable. These lungs had had 
growth in some twenty years of the free air ot 
the Rocky Mountains. His small, round waist 
was girthed by a belt which held two of Colt’s 
His legs sloped gradually from 
the compact thigh to the feet, which were small, 
There was a 


navy revolvers, 


and turned inward as he walked. 
singular grace and dignity of carriage about 
that figure which would have called your atten 
The head which 
crowned it was now covered by a large som 


tion meet it where you would. 


brero, underneath which there shone out a qui 
et, manly face ; 
greets you as utterly to belie the history of its 
owner, yet it is not a face to be trifled with. 
The lips thin and sensitive, the jaw not too 
square, the cheek bones slightly prominent, a 
mass of fine dark hair falls below the neck to 
the shoulders. The eyes, now that you are in 
friendly intercourse, are as gentle as a woman's, 
In truth, the woman nature seems prominent 
throughout, and you would not believe that you 
were looking into eyes that have pointed th« 
way to death to hundreds of men. Yes, Wik 
Bill with his own hands has killed hundreds oi 
men. OfthatI have nota doubt, ‘ He shoots 
to kill,” as they say on the border. 

In vain did I examine the scout’s face fo: 


so gentle is its expression as hx 


some evidence of murderous propensity. Ii 
was a gentle face, and singular only in the sharp 
angle of the eye, and without any physiognom 
ical reason for the opinion, I have thought his 
wonderful accuracy of aim was indicated by 
this peculiarity. He told me, however, to use 
his own words : 

“*T allers shot well; but I come ter be per 
feck in the mountains by shootin at a dime fo1 
a mark, at bets of half a dollar a shot. And 
then until the war I never drank liquor noi 
smoked,” he continued, with a melancholy ex 
pression; ‘‘ war is demoralizing, it is.” 

Captain Honesty was right. I was very 
curious to see ** Wild Bill, the Scout,” who, a 


few days before my arrival in Springfield, in a 
“This yere is Wild Bill, Colonel,” said Cap- | 


duel at noonday in the public square, at fifty 
paces, had sent one of Colt’s pistol-balls through 
the heart of a returned Confederate soldier. 





WILD 


Whenever I had met an officer or soldier who 
had served in the Southwest I heard of Wild 
Bill and his exploits, until these stories became 
o frequent and of such an extraordinary char- 
acter as quite to outstrip personal knowledge 
of adventure by camp and field; and the hero 
of these strange tales took shape in my mind as 
did Jack the Giant Killer or Sinbad the Sailor 
As then, I now had the 
most implicit faith in the existence of the in- 


in childhood’s days. 


dividual; but how one man could accomplish 
such prodigies of strength and feats of daring 
was a continued wonder, 

In order to give the reader a clearer under- 
standing of the condition of this neighborhood, 
vhich could have permitted the duel mentioned 
above, and whose history will be given hereafter 
in detail, I will describe the situation at the 
time of which I am writing, which was late in 
the summer of 1865, premising that this section 
of country would not to-day be selected as a 
model example of modern civilizaticn, 

At that time peace and comparative quiet 
had succeeded the perils and tumult of war in 
all the more Southern States. The people of 
Georgia and the Carolinas were glad to enforce 
wder in their midst; and it would have been 
safe for a Union officer to have ridden unat- 
tended through the land, 

In Southwest Missouri there were old scores 
to be settled up. During the three days occu 
pied by General Smith—who commanded the 
Department and was on a tour of inspection 
between Rolla and 
Springfield, a distance of 120 miles, five men 


in crossing the country 


vere killed or wounded on the public road. 
[wo short 
Rolla—by whom we could not ascertain. 


from 
An 


other was instantly killed and two were wound- 


were murdered a distance 


ed at a meeting of a band of ** Regulators,” who 
were in the service of the State, but were paid 
It should 


be said here that their method of * regulation” 


by the United States Government. 


was slightly informal, their war-cry was, “ A swift 
bullet and a short rope for returned rebels!” 

I was informed by General Smith that during 
the six months preceding not less than 4000 
returned Confederates had been summarily dis- 
posed of by shooting or hanging. This state 
ment seems incredible; but there is the record, 
and | doubt of its truth. History 
shows few parallels to this relentless destruc- 
tion of human life in time of peace. It can be 
explained only upon the ground that, before 
the war, this region was inhabited by lawless 
people. In the of the rebellion the 
merest suspicion of loyalty to the Union cost 
the patriot his life; and thus large numbers 
fled the land, giving up home and every ma- 
terial interest. As soon as the Federal armies 
occupied the country these refugees returned. 
Once securely fixed in their old homes they re- 
solved that their former persecutors should not 
live in their midst. Revenge for the past and 
security for the future knotted many a nerve 
and sped many a deadly bullet. 


have no 


outset 


|atween one thing and another, 


BILL. 


Wild Bill did not belong to the Regul: 
Indeed, he was one of the law and order party 
He said: 

** When the war closed I buried the hatchet. 
and I won't fight now unless I'm put upon.” 


tors 


Bill was born of Northern parents in the State 
of Illinois. 
boy, and wandered out upon the plains and int« 


He ran away from home when a 
the mountains. For fifteen years he lived with 
When the 
war broke out he returned to the States and en 


the trappers, hunting and fishing. 
tered the Union service. Noman probably was 
ever better fitted for scoutingthanhe. Joine« 
to his tremendous strength he was an unequaled 
he was a perfect marksman; he 
had a keen sight, and a constitution which had 
no limit to au 


dacity, brave to rashness, always possessed ot 


horseman ; 


of endurance, He was cool 
himself under the most critical circumstances ; 
and, above all, was such a master in the know] 
that it might have 
termed a science with him—a knowledge which, 


edge of woodcraft beer 
with the soldier, is priceless beyond des« ription 
Some of Bill’s adventures during the war will 
be related hereafter. 

The main features of the story of the duel 
was told me by Captain Honesty, who was un 
prejudiced, if it is possible io find an unbiased 
mind in a town of 3000 people after a fight has 
taken place. 

“They say 


I will give the story in his words 

sill’s wild. Now he isn't 
I've known him goin ter 
year, and he’s 


an 
tel 
as civil a disposed person a 
youll find he-e But 
put upon.” 

“Tl tell yer how it happened. 
inter the office; th: 
as sides with Tutt 


sich thing. on 


arabouts. he won't | 
But 
ur’s a good many round hy’a 
the man that Ba 
I tell ver ‘twas a far fight. Take some whisky ? 
No! Well, I will, if yer] excuse me. 
“You 


the empty glass on the table in 


cont 


s shot. 


see,” continued the Captain, setting 
an empha 

way, “ Bill was up in his room a-playin seven 
up, or four-hand, or some of them pesky games. 
Bill refused ter play with Tutt, who was a pro 
Yer see, Bill was a 
on our side durin the war, and Tutt was a reb 
Bill had killed Dave Tutt’s mate, and, 


there war an 


fessional gambler. scou 


scout, 


onusual hard feelin atwixt ‘em. 

‘¢ Ever sin Dave come back he had tried to 
pick a row with Bill; so Bill wouldn’t play cards 
3ut Dave stood over the 
man who was gambling with Bill and lent the 
feller money. Bill won bout two hundred dol 
lars, which made Tutt spiteful mad, 
he says to Bill: 

“<Bill, you've got plenty of money—pay me 
that forty dollars yer owe me in that horse 
trade.’ 

* And Bill paid him. Then-he said: 

“* Yer owe me thirty-five dollars more; yer 
lost it playing with me t’other night.’ 

“Dave's style was right provoking; but Bill 
answered him perfectly gentlemanly 

“*T think yer wrong, Dave. It’s only twen 


with him any more. 


Bime-by, 
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ty-five dollars. I have a memorandum of it in 
my pocket down stairs. Ef it’s thirty-five dol- 
lars [ll give it yer.’ 

“Now Bill’s watch was lying on the table. 
Dave took up the watch, put it in his pocket, 
and said: ‘I'll keep this yere watch till yer pay 
me that thirty-five dollars.’ 

“This made Bill shooting mad; fur, don’t 


yer see, Colonel, it was a-doubting his honor | 


like, so he got up and looked Dave in the eyes, 
and said to him: ‘I don’t want ter make a row 
in this house. It’s a decent house, and I don’t 
want ter injure the keeper. You'd better put 
that watch back on the table.’ 

‘* But Dave grinned at Bill mighty ugly, and 
walked off with the watch, and kept it several 
days. All this time Dave’s friends were spur- 
ring Bill on ter fight; there was no end ter the 
talk. They blackguarded him in an underhand 
sort of a wy, and tried ter get up a scrimmage, 
and then they thought they could lay him out. 
Yer see Bill has enemies all about. He’s set- 
tled the accounts of a heap of men who lived 
round here. This is about the only place in 
Missouri whar a reb can come back and live, 
and ter tell yer the truth, Colonel—” and the 
Captain, with an involuntary movement, hitch- 
ed up his revolver-belt, as he said, with ex- 
pressive significance, ‘they don’t stay long 
round here! 

‘“* Well, as I was saying, these rebs don’t like 
ter see a man walking round town who they 
knew in the reb army as one of their men, who 
they now know was on our side, all the time he 


was sending us information, sometimes from Pa} 
Price’s own head-quarters. But they couldn't 
provoke Bill inter a row, for he’s afeard of hisselt 
when he gits awful mad; and he allers left hi 
shootin irons in his room when he went out. On 
day these cusses drew their pistols on him anc 
dared him to fight, and then they told him that 
Tutt was a-goin ter pack that watch across thi 


| 
| 
| 


squar next day at noon, 

““T heard of this, for every body was talkin 
about it on the street, and so I went after Bill 
and found him in his room cleaning and greas 
ing and loading his revolvers. 

“*Now, Bill,’ says I, ‘you're goin ter git 
inter a fight.’ 

***PDon’t you bother yerself, Captain,’ says 
he. ‘It’s not the first time I have been in a 
fight; and these d—d hounds have put on me 
long enough: You don’t want me ter give up 
my honor, do yer?’ 

“*No, Bill, says I, ‘yer must keep yei 
honor.’ 

‘** Next day, about noon, Bill went down on 
the squar. He had said that Dave Tut: 
shouldn't pack that watch across the squar un 
less dead men could walk. 

“When Bill got onter the squar he found » 
crowd stanin in the corner of the street by whic! 
he entered the squar, which is from the south. 
yer know. In this crowd he saw a lot of Tutt’: 
friends; some were cousins of his’n, just bach 
from the reb army; and they jeered him, and 
boasted that Dave was a-goin to pack that watcli 
across the squar as he promised. 









































WILD 
“Then Bill saw Tutt stanin near the court- 
house, which yer remember is on the west side, 
so that the crowd war behind Bill. 

“Just then Tutt, who war alone, started 
from the court-house and walked out into the 
squar, and Bill moved away from the crowd 
Bout fif- 
teen paces brought them opposite to each other, 
and bout fifty yards apart. Tutt then showed 
his pistol. Bill had kept a sharp eye on him, 
and before Tutt could pint it Bill had his’n out. 

“At that moment you could have heard a 
pin drop in that squar. Both Tutt and Bill 
fired, but one discharge followed the other so 
yuick that it’s hard to say which went off first. 
Tutt was a famous shot, but he missed this 
time; the ball from his pistol went over Bill's 
head. Theinstant Bill fired, without waitin ter 


toward the west side of the squar. 


see ef he had hit Tutt, he wheeled on his heels | 


and pointed his pistol at Tutt’s friends, who had 
already drawn their weepons. 

“*Aren’t yer satisfied, gentlemen?’ cried 
Bill, as cool as an alligator, ‘Put up your 
shootin - irons, or there'll be more dead men 
here.’ And they put ’em up, and said it war a 
far fight.” 

“What became of Tutt?” I asked of the 
Captain, who had stopped at this point of his 
story, and was very deliberately engaged in 
refilling his empty glass. 

“Oh! Dave? He was as plucky a feller 
as ever drew trigger; but, Lord bless yer! it 
was nouse. Bill never shoots twice at the same 
man, and his ball went through Dave's heart. 
He stood stock-still for a second or two, then 
raised his arm as if ter fire again, then he 
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swayed a little, stagge red three or four steps, 
and then fell dead. 

*“ Bill and his friends wanted ter have the 
thing done regular, so we went up ter the Jus 
tice, and Bill delivered himself up. A jury 
was drawn; Bill was tried and cleared the next 
day. It was proved that it was a case of self 
defense. Don’t yer see, Colonel ?” 

I answered that I was afraid that I did not 
see that point very clearly. 

“Well, well!” he replied, with an air of 
compassion, “‘ you haven't drunk any whisky 
And then, 
putting his hand on my shoulder with a half 
mysterious half-conscious look in his face, he 


that’s what's the matter with yer.’ 


muttered, in a whisper: 

* The fact ts, thar was an undercurrent of a 
woman in that fight Z. 

The story of the duel was yet fresh from the 
lips of the Captain when its hero appeared in 
the manner already described. After a few 
moments’ conversation Bill excused himself, 
saying : 

‘I am going out on the prarer a piece to 
see the sick wife of my mate. I should be 
glad to meet yer at the hotel this afternoon, 
Kernel.” 

““T will go there to meet you,” I replied. 

““ Good-day, gentlemen,” said the scout, as he 
saluted the party; and mounting the black horse 
who had been standing quiet, unhitched, he 
waved his hand over the animal's head. te 
sponsive to the signal, she shot forward as the 
arrow leaves the bow, and they both disap 
peared up the road in a cloud of dust. 

“That man is the most remarkable charac 
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ter I have met in four years’ active service,” 
said a lieutenant of cavalry, as the party re- 
sumed their seats. ‘He and his mate—the 
man who scouted with him—attempted the 
most daring feat that I ever heard of.” 

As there appeared to be no business on hand 
at the moment the party urged the lieutenant 
to tell the story. 

1 can’t tell the thing as it was,” 
young officer. ‘It was beyond description. 
One could only hold their breath and feel. It 


said the 


happened when our regiment was attached to 
Curtis's command, in the expedition down into 


Arkansas. One day we were in the advance, 
and began to feel the enemy, who appeared in 
greater strength than at any time before. We 
were all rather uneasy, for there were rumors 
that Kirby Smith had come up from Texas with 
all his force; and as we were only a strong re- 
connoitring»party a fight just then might have 
been bad for us. We made a big noise with a 
light battery, and. stretched our cavalry out in 
the open and opposite to the rebel cavalry, 
who were drawn up in line of battle on the 
slope of the prairie about a thousand yards 
away. There we sat for half an hour, now 
and then banging at each other, but both par- 
ties keeping pretty well their line of battle. 
They waited for us to pitch in. We were wait- 
ing until more of our infantry should come, 
“It was getting to be stupid work, however, 
and we were all hoping something would turn 
up, when we noticed two men ride out from 
the centre of their line and move toward us, 


MAGAZINE. 


LIFE OR DEATH. 


At the first instant we paid little heed to them, 
supposing it some act of rebel bravado, when 
we saw quite a commotion all along the ene 
my’s front, and then they commenced firing at 
the two riders, and then their line was all envel 
oped with smoke, out of which horsemen dashed 
The two riders kept well together, 
Then we knew they 
were trying to escape, and the Colonel deployed 
company skirmishers them. 
There wasn’t time to do much, although, as I 
watched the pursued and their pursuers, and 
found the two men had halted at what I could 
now see was a deep wide ditch, the moments 
seemed to be hours; and when they turned I 
thought they were going to give themselves up. 
But no; in the face of that awful fire they de- 
liberately turned back to get space for a good 
run at the ditch. This gave time for two of 
their pursuers to get within a few yards of 
them, when they stopped, evidently in doubt as 
to the meaning of this retrograde movement. 
But they did not remain long in doubt, for the 
two men turned again, and, with a shout, rush- 
ed for the ditch, and then we were near enough 
to see that they were Wild Bill and his mate. 
Bill’s companion never reached the ditch. He 
and his horse must have been shot at the same 
time, for they went down together and did not 
rise again. 

“Bill did not get a scratch. He spoke to 
Black Nell, the mare we saw just now, who 
knew as well as her master that there was liis 
and death in that twenty feet of ditch, and that 


fn pursuit. 
coming straight for us. 
our to assist 


as 
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she must jump it; and at it she went with a 
big rush. I never saw a more magnificent 
sight. Bill gave the mare her head, and turn- 
ing in his saddle fired twice, killing both of his 
pursuers, who were within a few lengths of 
him. They went out of their saddles like 
air and 
landed safely on our side of the ditch. Ina 
moment both the daring scout and the brave 
mare were in our midst, while our men cheered 
and yelled like mad. 

“We asked Bill why he ran such a risk, 
when he could have stolen into our lines dur- 
ing the night ? 

“<¢QOh,’ said he, ‘mate and I wanted to show 
them cussed rebs what a Union soldier could 
do. We've been with them now for more than 


stones, just as Black Nell flew into tl 





a month, and heard nothing but brag. We 


thought we'd take it out of them. sut’—anc 
Bill looked across the green-sward to where 
his companion still lay motionless—‘if they 
have killed my mate they shall pay a big price 
for it.’ 

“ Bill must have brought valuable informa- 
tion,” continued the lieutenant, ‘* for he was at 
once sent to the General, and in an hour we 
had changed position, and foiled a flank move- 
ment of the rebels.” 

I went to the hotel during the afternoon to 
keep the scout’s appointment. The large room 
of the hotel in Springfield is perhaps the cen 
tral point of attraction in the city. It fronted 
on the street, and served in several capacities. 
It was a sort of exchange for those who had 
nothing better to do than to go there. It was 
reception-room, parlor, and oftice; but its dis- 
tinguished and most fascinating characteristic 
was the bar, which occupied one entire end of 
the apartment. ‘Technically, the “bar” is the 
counter upon which the polite official places 
his viands. Practically, the bar is represented 
in the long rows of bottles, and cut-glass de- 
cantérs, and the glasses and goblets of all shapes 
and sizes suited to the various liquors to be 
imbibed. What a charming and artistic dis- 
play it was of elongated transparent vessels 
containing every known drinkable fluid, from 
native Bourbon to imported Lacryma Christi! 

The room, in its way, was a temple of art. 
All sorts of pictures budded and blossomed 
and blushed from the walls. Sixpenny por- 
traits of the Presidents encoftined in pine-wood 
frames ; Mazeppa appeared in the four phases 
of his celebrated one-horse act; while a lith- 
ograph of ‘“ Mary Ann” smiled and simpered in 
spite of the stains of tobacco-juice which had 
been unsparingly bestowed upon her originally 
enearmined countenance. But the hanging 
committee of this undesigned academy seemed 
to have been prejudiced—as all hanging com- 
inittees of good taste might well be—in favor 
of Harper's Weekly ; for the walls of the room 
were well covered with wood-cuts cut from that 
journal. Portraits of noted generals and states- 
men, knaves and politicians, with bounteous il- 
lustrations of batiles and skirmishes, from Bull 
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Run number one to Dinwiddie Court House. 
And the simple-hearted comers and goers of 
Springtield looked upon, wondered, and admire¢ 
these pictorial descriptions fully as much as if 
they had been the Inaster-pieces of a Yvon or 
Vernet. 

A billiard-table, old and out of use, where 
caroms seemed to have been made quite as ofter 
with lead as ivory balls, stood in the centre ot 
the room. A dozen chairs filled uy 
plement of the furniture. The appearance of 
the party of men assembled there, who sat wit] 


the com 


their slovenly shod feet danglit g over the arms 
of the chairs or hung about the porch outside, 
was in perfect harmony with the time and place 
All of them religiously obeyed the two befo 
mentioned characteristics of the people of the 
city—their hair was long and tangled, and each 
man fulfilled the most exalted requirement ot 
laziness. 

I was taking a mental inventory of all thi 
when a cry and murmur drew my attention 
the outside of the house, when I saw Wild Bil 





riding up the street at a swift gall Arrives 
opposite to the hotel, he swung his right arr 
around with a circular motion. Black Nell in 


stantly stopped and dropped to the ground a 
if a cannon-ball had knocked life out of her 
Bill left her there, stretched upon the ground 
and joined the group of observers on tl 

** Black Nell hasn't forgot her old tricks, 
said one of them. 


porch 


** No,” answered the scout. ** God bless her 
she is wiser and truer than most men I knoy 
on. ‘That mare will do any thing for me 


Won't you, Nelly ?” 

The mare winked aflirmatively the only ey 
we could see, 

“Wise!” continued her master; “ why, sh 
knows more than a judge. Ill bet the drink 
for the party that shell walk 1 p these ste ps ana 
into the room and climb up on the billiard-tabk 
and lie down,” 

The bet was taken at once, not because any 


one doubted the abilities of the mare, but 





there was excitement in the thing wiihout exer 
cise, 

sill whistled in a low tone. Nell instantly 
scrambled to her feet, walked toward him, put 
her nose afiectionately under his arm, followed 
him into the room, and to my extreme wonder 
ment climbed upon the billiard-table, to the 
extreme astonishment of the table no doubt, for 
it groaned under the weight of the four-legged 
animal and several of those who were simply 
bifurcated, and whom Nell permitted to sit upon 
her. When she got down from the table, which 
was as graceful a performance as might be ex 
pected under the circumstances, Bill sprang 
upon her back, dashed through the high wic 
doorway, and at a single bound cleared th 
flight of steps and landed in’ the middle of the 
street. The scout then dismounted, snapped 
his riding-whip, and the noble beast bounded 
off down the street, rearing and plunging to her 


‘own intense satisfaction, A kindly-dis; osed 
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individual, who must have been a stranger, | 
supposing the mare was running away, tried to 
eatch her, when she stopped, and as if she re- 
sented his impertinence, let fly her heels at him 
and then quietly trotted to her stable. 

“Black Nell has carried me along through 
many a tight place,” said 
walked toward my quarters. ‘‘ She trains easi- 
er than any animal I ever saw. That trick of 
dropping quick which you saw has saved my 
life time and again. When 
scouting on the prarer or in the woods I have 
come across parties of rebels, and have dropped 
out of sight in the tall grass before they saw us. | 
One day a gang of rebs who had been hunting 
for me, and thought they had my track, halted 
for half an hour within fifty yards of us. Nell 
laid as close as a rabbit, and didn’t even whisk 
her tail to keep the flies off, until the rebs 
moved off, supposing they were on the wrong 
scent. The mare will come at my whistle and 
foller me about just like a dog. She won't 
mind any one else, nor allow them to mount 
her, and will kick a harness and wagon all ter 
pieces ef you try to hitch her in one. And 
she’s right, Kernel,” added Bill, with the en- 
thusiasm of a true lover of a horse sparkling in 
his eyes. ‘A hoss is too noble a beast to be 
degraded by such toggery. Harness mules and 
oxen, but give a hoss a chance ter run.” 

I had a curiosity, which was not an idle one, 
to hear what this man had to say about his 
duel with Tutt, and I asked him: 

“Do you not regret killing Tutt ? 
ly do not like to kill men?” 


the scout, as 


we 


I have been out 


| 
You sure- 


NELL. 


“As ter killing men,” he replied, “I never 
thought much about it. The most of the men 
I have killed it was one or t’other of us, and at 
sich times you don't stop to think; and what's 
the use after it’s all over? As for Tutt, I had 
rather not have killed him, for I want ter settl 
But thar’s been hard 
feeling between us a long while. I wanted te 
keep out of that fight; but he tried to degrad 
me, and I couldn’t stand that, you know, for ] 
am a fighting man, you know.” 

A cloud passed over the speaker’s face for a 
moment as he continued: 


down quiet here now. 


** And there was a cause of quarrel between us 
which people round here don’t know about 
One of us had to die; and the secret died wit] 
him.” 

“Why did you not wait to see if your ball 
had hit him? Why did you turn round so 
quickly ?” 

The scout fixed his gray eyes on mine, strik- 
ing his leg with his riding-whip, as he an 
swered, 

“T knew he wasadead man. I never miss a 
shot. I turned on the crowd because I was 
sure they would shoot me if they saw him fall.’ 

“The people about here tell me you are a 
quiet, civil man. How. is it you get into thes 
fights ?” 

“ D—d if I can tell,” he replied, with a puz 
zled look which at once gave place to a proud, 
defiant expression as he continued—* but you 
know a man must defend his honor.” 

“Yes,” I admitted, with some hesitation, re 
membering that I was not in Boston but on the 
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WILD 


border, and that the code of honor and mode 
of redress differ slightly in the one place from 
those of the other. 

One of the reasons for my desire to make the 
acquaintance of Wild Bill was to obtain from 
his own lips a true account of some of the ad- 
ventures related of him. It was not an easy 
matter. It was hard to overcome the reticence 
which marks men who have lived the wild 
mountain life, and which was one of his valua- 
ble qualifications as a scout. Finally he said: 

“T hardly know where to begin. Pretty 
near all these stories are true. I was at it all 
the war. That affair of my swimming the river 
took place on that long scout of mine when I 
was with the rebels five months, when I was 
sent by General Curtis to Price’s army. Things 
had come pretty close at that time, and it wasn’t 
safe to go straight inter their lines. Every 
body was suspected who came from these parts. 


So I started off and went way up to Kansas | 


City. I bought a horse there and struck out 
onto the plains, and then went down through 
Southern Kansas into Arkansas. I knew a 
rebel named Barnes, who was killed at Pea 
Ridge. He was from near Austin in Texas. 


So I called myself his brother and enlisted in a} 


regiment of mounted rangers. 

“*General Price was just then getting ready 
for a raid into Missouri. It was sometime be- 
fore we got into the campaign, and it was mighty 
hard work for me. ‘The men of our regiment 
were awful. They didn’t mind killing a man 
no more than a hog. The officers had no com- 
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was with the rebs. But how to git across the 
river was what stumped me. After chat, when 


| I was on picket, I didn’t trouble myself about 


being shot. I used to fire at our boys, and 
they'd bang away at me, each of us taking good 
care to shoot wide. But how to git over th 
river was the bother. At last, after thinking a 
heap about it, I came to the conclusion that I 
always did, that the boldest plan is the be 
and safest. 

“We had a big sargent in our company wh« 
was allus a-braggin that he could stump any 
man in the regiment. He swore he had killed 
more Yanks than any man in the army, and 
that he could do more daring things than any 
others. So one day when he was talking loud 
I took him up, and offered to bet horse for 
horse that I would ride out into the open, and 
nearer to the Yankees than he. He tried to 
back out of this, but the men raised a row, call 
ing him a funk, and a bragger, and all that; so 
he had to go. Well, we mounted our horses, 
but before we came within shootin distance of 
the Union soldiers I made my horse kick and 
rear so that they could see who I was. The 
we rode slowly to the river bank, side by side. 

“There must have been ten thousand men 


| watching us; for, besides the rebs who wouldn't 


mand over them. They were afraid of their | 


own men, and let them do what they liked; so 


they would rob and sometimes murder their | 


own people. It was right hard for me to keep 
up with them, and not do as they did. I never 


let on that I was a good shot. I kept that back | ‘ 


for big occasions; but ef you'd heard me swear 
and cuss the blue-bellies, you'd a-thought me 


one of the wickedest of the whole crew. So it | 


went on until we came near Curtis’s army. 


have cried about it if we had both been killed, 
our boys saw something was up, and without 
being seen thousands of them came down to the 
river. Their pickets kept firing at the sargent; 
but whether or not they were afraid of putting 
a ball through me I don’t know, but nary a 
shot hit him. He was a plucky feller all the 
same, for the bullets zitted about in every di 
rection. 

‘Bime-by we got right close ter the river, 
when one of the Yankee soldiers yelled out, 
Sully for Wild Bill!’ 

“Then the sargent suspicioned me, for he 
turned on me and growled out, ‘ By God, I be 
lieve yer a Yank!’ And he at onst drew hir 


| revolver; but he was too late, for the minuté 


Bime-by they were on one side Sandy River | 


and we were on tother. All the time I had 


been getting information until I knew every reg- | 


iment and its strength ; how much cavalry there 
was, and how many guns the artillery had. 


“You see ‘twas time for me to go, but it | 


wasn't easy to git out, for the river was close 
picketed on both sides, One day when I was 
on picket our men and the rebels got talking 
and cussin each other, as you know they used 
to do. After a while one of the Union men 
offered to exchange some coffee for tobacco. 
So we went out onto a little island which was 
neutral ground like. The minute I saw the 
other party, who belonged to the Missouri cav- 
alry, we recognized each other. I was awful 
afraid they'd let on. So I blurted out: 

“** Now, Yanks, let’s see yer coffee—no burnt 
beans, mind yer—but the genuine stuff.. We 
know the real article if we is Texans.’ 

“The boys kept mum, and we separated. 
Half an hour afterward General Curiis knew I 








he drew his pistol I put a ball through him. 
I mightn’t have killed him if he hadn't sus 
picioned me. I had to do it then. 

*“ As he rolled out of the saddle I took his 
horse by the bit, and dashed into the water as 
quick as I could. The minute I shot the sar 
gent our boys set up a tremendous shout, and 
opened a smashing fire on the rebs who had 
commenced popping at me. But I had got inte 
deep water, and had slipped off my horse over 
his back, and steered him for the opposite bank 
by holding onto his tail with one hand, while I 
held the bridle rein of the sargent’s horse ir 
the other hand. It was the hottest bath I eve: 
took. Whew! 
bullets zitted and skipped on the water. | 
thought I was hit again and again, but the ret 


For about two minutes how the 


sharp-shooters were bothered by the splash we 
made, and in a little while our boys drove them 
1 after some tumbling at the bank 
got into the brush with my two horses without 
a scratch. 


to cover, 
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“Tt is a fact,” said the scout, while he ca- 
ressed his long hair, ‘*‘ I felt sort of proud when 


the boys took me into camp, and General Cur- | 


tis thanked me before a heap of generals. 

“But I never tried that thing over again; 
nor I didn’t go a scouting openly in Price's 
army after that. They all knew me too well, 
and you see ‘twouldn’t a been healthy to have 
been caught.” 


The scouj’s story of swimming the river | 
ought, perhaps, to have satisfied my curiosity ; | 
but I was especially desirous to hear him re- | 


late the history of a sanguinary fight which he 


had with a party of rutlians in the early part of | 
the war, when, single-handed, he fought and | 
‘d the story as it| 


killed ten men. I had hea 
came from an officer of the regular army who, an 
hour after the affair, saw Bill and the ten dead 


men—some killed with bullets, others hacked 


and slashed to death with a knife. 
As I write out the details of this terrible tale 
from notes which I took as the words fell from 


the scout’s lips, I am conscious of its extreme | 
| about it, and swore he would have his revenge 
membered the story in the Bible, where we are | 


improbability ; but while I listened to him I re- 


told that Samson “ with the jawbone of an ass 
slew a thousand men,” and as I looked upon 


this magnificent example of human strength | 


and daring, he appeared to me to realize the 


powers of a Samson and Hercules combined, 


and I should not have been inclined to place 
any limit upon his achievements. Besides this, 
one who has lived for four years in the presence 
of such grand heroism and deeds of prowess as 


THE WATER. 
| was seen during the war is in what might be 
| called a “ receptive” mood. Ti 
or not, in part, or in whole, I believed then every 
word Wild Bill uttered, and I believe it to-day. 

*“T don’t like to talk about that M‘Kandlas 
affair,” said Bill, in answer to my question. 


» the story true 


‘It gives me a queer shiver whenever I think 
of it, and sometimes I dream about it, and wake 
| up in a cold sweat. 
** You see this M‘Kandlas was the Captain of 
a gang of desperadoes, horse-thieves, murderers, 
regular cut-throats, who were the terror of ev 
ery body on the border, and who kept us in the 
mountains in hot water whenever they were 
around, I knew them all in the mountains, 
where they pretended to be trapping, but they 
were there hiding from the hangman. M‘Kand 
las was the biggest scoundrel and bully of them 
all, and-was allers a-braggin of what he could 
One day I[ beat him shootin at a mark, 
And I 


| do. 


and then threw him at the back-holt. 


| didn’t drop him as soft as you would a baby, 


you may be sure. Well, he got savage mad 
on me some time. ; 

‘*This was just before the war broke out, 
and we were already takin sides in the mount- 
ains either for the South or the Union. 
M‘Kandlas and his gang were border-ruffians 
in the Kansas row, and of course they went 
with the rebs. Bime-by he clar’d out, and I 
shouldn't have thought of the feller agin ef he 
hadn’t crossed my path. It "pears he didn’t 
forget me. 





WILD 


“Tt was in 61, when I guided a detachment 
of cavalry who were comin in from Camp Floyd. 
We had nearly reached the Kansas line, and 
were in South Nebraska, when one afternoon I 
went out of camp to go to the cabin of an old 
friend of mine, a Mrs. Waltman. I took only 
one of my revolvers with me, for although the 
war had broke out I didn’t think it necessary 
to carry both my pistols, and, in all or’nary 
scrimmages, one is better than a dozen, ef you 
shoot straight. I saw some wild turkeys on 
the road as I was goin down, and popped one 
of ‘em over, thinking he’d be just the thing for 
supper. 

“ Well, [rode up to Mrs. Waltman’s, jumped 
off my horse, and went into the cabin, which is 
like most of the cabins on the prarer, with only 
one room, and that had two doors, one open- 
ing in front and t’other on a yard, like. 

““*How are you, Mrs. Waltman?’ I said, 
feeling as jolly as you please, 

“The minute she saw me she turned as white 
as a sheet and screamed: ‘Is that you, Bill? 
Oh, my God! they will kill you! Run! run! 
They will kill you!’ 


THE WARNING. 


‘** Who's a-goin to kill me?’ said I. ‘Theres 
two can play at that game.’ 
*¢*Tt’s M‘Kandlas and his gang. 
of them, and you've mo chance. They’ve jes 
gone down the road to the corn-rack. They 
came up here only five minutes ago. M‘Kand- 
las was draggin poor Parson Shipley on the 
ground with a lariat round his neck. The 
preacher was most dead with choking and the 
ses stamping on him. M‘Kandlas knows 


There’s ten 


BILL. 28: 
yer bringin in that party of Yankee cavalry, 
and he swears he'll cut yer heart out. Run 
Bill, ran!—But it’s too late; they’re comin uj 
the lane.’ 

“While she was a-talkin I 
had but one revolver, and a load gone out of 
that. On the table there was a horn of pow 
der and some little bars of lead. I poured some 
powder into the empty chamber and rammed 
the lead after it by hammering the barrel on 
the table, and had just capped the pistol when 
I heard M‘Kandlas shout : 

“*There’s that d—d Yank Wild Bill's horse 
he’s here ; and we'll skin him alive!’ 

“If I had thought of runnin before it wa 
too late now, and the house was my best hol 
—a sort of fortress, like. I never thought | 
should leave that room alive.” 

The scout stopped in his story, rose from h 


remembered | 


seat, and strode back and forward in a state of 
great excitement. 

**T tell you what it is, Kernel,” he resumed 
after a while, “I don’t mind a scrimmage wit! 
these fellers round here. Shoot one or two 
of them and the rest run ; But all of 
M‘Kandlas’s gang were reckless, blood-thirsty 
devils, who would fight as long as they had 
strength to pull a trigger. I 
tight places, but that’s one of the few times I 
said my prayers, . . 


away. 


have been in 


“* Surround the house and give him no quar 
ter!’ yelled M‘Kandlas. When I heard tha 
I felt as quiet and cool as if I was a-goin to 
church. I looked | the room and saw 
Hawkins rifle hangin over the bed. 

**Ts that loaded?’ said I to Mrs. 

** Ves,’ the poor thing whispered, 
so frightened she couldn't spt ak ont lot 

*“* Are you sure ?’ said I, as I jumped to the 
bed and caught it from its hooks. Althougl 
my eye did not leave the door, yet I could sex 
she nodded ‘Yes’ again. I put the revolve 
on the bed, and just then M‘Kandlas poked his 
head inside the doorway, but jumped back 
he saw me with the rifle in my hand. 

“*Come in here, you cowardly dog!’ 
ed. ‘Come in here, and fight me!’ 

“M‘Kandlas was he was 
bully. He jumped inside the room with hi 
gun leveled to shoot; but he was not quic! 
enough. My rifle-ball went through his heart. 
He fell back outside the house, where he was 
found afterward holding tight to his rifle, which 
had fallen over his head. 

‘His disappearance was followed by a yell 
from his gang, and then there was a dead si 
I put down the rifle and took the re 
volver, and I said to myself: *Only six shot 
and nine men to kill. Save your powder, Bill, 
for the death-hug's a-comin!’ I don’t know 
why it was, Kernel,” continued Bill, looking at 
“but at that moment 
seemed clear and sharp. I could think strong 

“There was a few seconds of that awful still- 


ro 


Waltman. 


She wa 
d. 


when 
I shout- 


no coward, if 


lence, 


me inquiringly, thing 


ness, and then the ruffians came rushing in at 
both doors. How wild they looked with thei: 
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red, drunken faces and inflamed eyes, shouting 


and cussing! But I never aimed more delib- 
erately in my life. 

* One—two—three—four ; and four men fell 
dead. 

“That didn’t stop the rest. Two of them 
fired their bird-guns at me. And then I felt a 
sting run all over me. The room was full of 
smoke. Two got in close to me, their eyes 
glaring out of the clouds. One I knocked down 
with my fist. ‘You are out of the way for a 
while,’ I thought. The second I shot dead. 
The other three clutched me and crowded me 
onto the bed. I fought hard. I broke with 
my hand one man’s arm. He had his fingers 
round my throat. Before I could get to my 
feet I was struck across the breast with the 
stock of a rifle, and I felt the blood rushing out 
of my nose and mouth. Then I got ugly, and 
I remember that I got hold of a knife, and then 
it was all cloudy like, and I was wild, and I 
struck savage blows, following the devils up 
from one side to the other of the room and 
into the corners, striking and slashing until I 
knew that every one was dead. 

* All of a sudden it seemed as if my heart 
was on fire. I was bleeding every where. I 
rushed out to the well and drank from the 
bucket, and then tumbled down in a faint.” 

Breathless with the intense interest with 
which I had followed this strange story, all the 
more thrilling and weird when its hero, seem- 
ing to live over again the bloody events of that 
day, gave way to its terrible spirit with wild, 


savage gestures. I saw then—what my scru- 
tiny of the morning had failed to discover—the 
tiger which lay concealed beneath that gentle 
exterior. 

“You must have been hurt almost to death,” 
I said. 

“There were eleven buck-shot in me. I 
carry some of them now. 
places. 


I was cut in thirteen 
All of them bad enough to have let 
out the lifeofa man. But that blessed old Dr. 
Mills pulled me safe through it, after a bed 
siege of many a long week.” 

“That prayer of yours, Bill, may have been 
more potent for your safety than you think. 
You should thank God for your deliverance.” 

“To tell you the truth, Kernel,” responded 
the scout with a certain solemnity in his grave 
face, “I don’t talk about sich things ter the 
people round here, but I allers feel sort of 
thankful when I get out of a bad scrape.” 

“In all your wild, perilous adventures,” I 
asked him, “have you ever been afraid? Do 
you know what the sensation is? I am sure 
you will not misunderstand the question, for I 
take it we soldiers comprehend justly that there 
is no higher courage than that which shows it- 
self when the consciousness of danger is keen 
but where moral strength overcomes the weak- 
ness of the body.” 

“T think I know what you mean, Sir, and I'm 
not ashamed to say that I have been so fright- 
ened that it ‘peared as if all the strength and 
blood had gone out of my body, and my face 
was as white as chalk. It was at the Wilme 
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Creek fight. I had fired more than fifty car-| It would be easy to fill a volume with the 


tridges, and I think fetched my man every | adventures of that remarkable man. 


time. I was on the skirmish line, and was 


working up closer to the rebs, when all of a} 
sudden a battery opened fire right in front of | 


me, and it sounded as if forty thousand guns 
were firing, and every shot and shell screeched 
within six inches of my head. It was the first 
time I was ever under artillery fire, and I was 
so frightened that I couldn’t move for a minute 
w so, and when I did go back the boys asked 
me if I had seen a ghost? They may shoot 
bullets at me by the dozen, and it’s rather ex- 
‘iting if I can shoot back, but I am always sort 
of nervous when the big guns go off.” 

**T would like to see you shoot.” 

“Would yer?” replied the scout, drawing his 
revolver; and approaching the window, he point- 
2d to a letter O in a sign-board which was fixed 
to the stone-wall of a building on the other side 
of the way. 

“That sign is more than fifty yards away. 
I will put these six balls into the inside of the 
circle, which isn’t bigger than a man’s heart.” 

In an off-hand way, and without sighting the 
pistol with his eye, he discharged the six shots 
of his revolver. I afterward saw that all the 
bullets had entered the circle. 

As Bill proceeded to reload his pistol, he said 
me with a naiveté of manner 
meant to be assuring : 

“Whenever you get into a row be sure and 
not shoot too quick. Take time. Ive known 
many a feller slip-up for shootin’ in a hurry.” 


to which 


was 


|than any thing in this life. 


' of its truth. 


My object 
here has been to make a slight record of one 
who is one of the best—perhaps the very best 
—example of a class who more than any othe 
encountered perils and privations in defense of 
our nationality. 


One afternoon as General Smith and I mount 
ed our horses to start upon our journey toward 
the East, Wild Bill came to shake hands good- 
by, and I said to him: 

“If you have no objection I will write out for 
publication an account of a few of your adven 
tures.” 

“Certainly you may,” he replied. ‘I’m sort 
of public property. But, Kernel,” he continued, 
leaning upon my saddle-bow, while there was 
a tremulous softness in his voice and a strange 
moisture in his averted eyes, ‘I have a mother 
back there in Illinois who is old and feeble. 1 
haven't seen her this many a year, and haven't 
been a good son to her, yet I love her better 
It don’t matte: 
But I'n 
not a cut-throat and vagabond, and Id like the 
old woman to know what'll make her proud 
I'd like her to hear that her runaway boy has 
fought through the war for the Union like a 


much what they say about me here. 


true man.” 


(William Hitchcock — called Wild Bill, the 
the Plains—shall have his wish. I have told his story 
precisely as it was told to me, confirmed in all import 
ant points by many witnesses; and I have no doubt 
G. WN. 


Scout af 


THE FAREWELL. 
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SOMETHING ABOUT FISHES. 


[The illustrations accompanymg this have been selected from the chapters on Ichthyology in Wi 


son's Fifth Reader. They are here intro¢ 


uced as furnishing types of some of the most notable species of fishes 


The chapters in the Reader form an admirable introduction to the science of Ichthyology.) 


\ J] RITERS on Natural History have been | 

remarkably industrious in collecting facts 
illustrative of the structure, habits, and econo- | 
my of animals. Their success in treating of 
those on land, even to very minute particulars, 
meets the approval of all intelligent minds; 
but the races inhabiting the water are more 
difficult to study. All the very large aquatic 
animals are less within the control of philoso- 
phers than those of a portable size, which are 
captured more easily. Much, therefore, gath- | 
ered respecting the first has been through the 
instrumentality of seamen, who, from the char- 
acter of their profession, have an opportunity to | 
observe and collect facts which otherwise would 
have been lost. 

Compurative anatomy opens a vast field for | 
contemplation ; and, taken in connection with | 
the everyday life of animals in their unre- | 
strained liberty, can not fail of being exceed- | 
ingly instructive. The more we know of them 
the more we wish to know, because there is 
an adaptation of means to ends which demon- 
strates the existence of a First Cause. They | 
could not have fashioned themselves to meet so 
many conditions on which the perpetuity of a | 
race depends. Divine wisdom alone could 


have created and sustained by unalterable laws | 


| 
such diversified animal organizations. 
lations and assumptions are very commonly in- | 
terwoven with facts in treating of subjects | 
where knowledge is uncertain; hence, if all | 
the flying, crawling, running, and swimming | 


Specu 


12 


Decace vi sucues 


1. Yellow Perch.—2. Striped Sea-Bass.—3. Black Lake Bass —4. Growling Sal- 
mon.—5. Black Sea-Bass.—6. Mediterranean Apogon.—7. Two-banded Diplo- 
9. Ruby-colored Etelis.—10. Armed Enoplos- 
sus.—11. Lettered Serranus.—12. Spined Serranus.—13. Red Surmullet.—These 


prion.—8. One-spotted Mesoprion. 


all belong to the Perch Family. 


Sle = if a = 5 — a ——_—— ps. = 


things of air, earth, and water knew what has 
been said of them, some would be elated wit} 
pride, while others could not conceal their dis 
gust at the misrepresentations of their biogra- 
phers. 

Ichthyology is a difficult branch of Natural 
History to popularize. It is exceedingly em- 
barrassed with technical terms, and therefore 
the more difficult to simplify and yet retain the 
essential points. 
and Mak copte rygi subbrachiati are expressive ir 
a scientific view, but unless the reader is fami) 
iar with the Greek language they rather per 
plex than aid him in his inquiries. 

There are fewer evidences of intelligence ir 
fishes than in air-breathing animals. Their in 
stinctive acts, however, are none the less curi 
ous. If they do not border upon reason, they 
accomplish precisely what results in whateve: 
best conduces to the protection and preserva 
tion of the individual. And while the perpe 
tuity of innumerable orders of beings in the se: 
at first view appears like a matter of chance, it 
is morally certain that every thing in the mighty 
deep is regulated by a system of laws as har- 
monious as those which govern the heavenly 
spheres! 

Fishes have singularly constructed bodies. 
Though apparently all bones, they have none 
too many ; nor are they thrown together with 
out order. Every bone, straight or crooked, is 
so artistically placed as to offer the greatest 
amount of resistance to outward pressure, be 
sides affording attach 
ments for muscula 
threads by thousands, 
of different lengths. 
by which every motio1 
inswimming, sculling, 
curving, rising, plung 
ing, or lying still, sole 
ly and exclusively de- 
pends. A very slight 
contraction of one fi- 
bre after another must 
take place in rapid 
succession, and relax 
just as quickly, or it 
would be impossible 
for them to glide so 
gracefully through the 
water. The skeleton 
of any fish, when close- 
ly examined, exhibits 
a system of osseous 
architecture that quite 
puts into the back- 
ground the most com- 
plicated frame - work 
constructed by man. 


All fishes are divid- 


For example, Mak copte ryge 
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1. Mailed Gurnard.—2. Big Porgee Three-tailed 


5. Rock Gurnard Sea Bream.—7. Bearded Umb 
as well as the Perch Family, are all Spine-rayed Fishes. 


ed into two families, viz., the bony and the car- 
One has a skeleton tolerably hard 
and well-developed, particularly the spine, ribs, 


tilaginous. 


and cranial bones; while the other, asthe sharks, 
for example, are provided with slender, semi- 
flexible, or cartilaginous bones. Social fishes, 
such as are found in shoals, or schools, like cod, 
mackerel, and herring are comparatively peace- 
ably inclined and fond of company. The other 
family are solitary in their habits, ferocious in 
character, and dreaded by those without much 
Flight 
their only hope, if hope they have. 
r: 


means of defense. from a pursuer is 
Thus, in the 
ocean there are two races of purely aquatic 
animals corresponding 
with two distinct fam- 
ilies of animals on the 
land, viz., the herbiv- 
orous and carnivorous. 
Sharks range through 
every sea slaughtering 
as they go, preventing 
the too great multipli- 
cation of social fishes, 
just upon the plan dis- 
coverable in the econ- 
omy of nature of doing 
the same thing on ter- 
ra firma. 

Here, then, we have 
an illustration of the 
balancing power which 
prevents cither race or 
family from living too 
long. Ample security 
for the perpetuation 
of races has been ar- 
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ts may be broug 
about in the water and 
on the dry land. 

It might be as dif 
ficult to satisfactorily 
determine why on 
should pro 
vided with sh irp ca- 
nine teeth, formida 
ble claws, armed with 
almost 
like sickles, and per 
mitted to 
on harmless, inoft 
ive quadrupeds whose 


class be 


curved nails 


pounce 


{Try 
ns 


food is grass, and tea 
them in pieces, as t« 
explain 
evil was introduced 
into the world ¢ 


still is allowed to in 


how moral 


ind 


terfere with human 


happiness. 
Porgee.—4. Sheepshe Although one order 


= 
rina. Mackerel.—These, 


of fishes social, 
liy 


communities, that is, moving from one feed 


are 


ing as it were ir 


ing ground to another in numbers beyond al! 


computation; the other, their born 
nis 
petually in quest of prey. 


ceptions both are 


antago 
are unsocial in their habits, foraging per 
With but few ex 
As the popu 
lation of the waters verv much exceeds that o1 
land, it 
going on throughout all aquatic regions the 
Atlantic, the Mediterranean, all other 
marine basins on the globe could not contair 


carnivorous. 


were for the unceasing slaughte: 


not 
and 
the beings constantly coming into existences 


Not only so, were it not that the dead 
are generally swallowed by the living the de 


there. 





ranged, so that a phys- 
ical harmony is main- 
tained, that the best re- 


1. Common Sword-Fish. 


Scabbard-Fish.—6. Wolf-Fish.—7. Fishing Frog.- 





8. Tunny.—4. Dolphin.—5. 
All Spine-rayed Fishes 


2. Indian Sword-Fish. 








Seale of Inches 


1. Gold-Fish.—2. Roach.—3. Loach.—4. Tench.—5S. Barbel.—6. Shiner.—7. Carp. 


—8. Sucker.—These belong to the Carp Family. 


composition of their carcasses would poison the 
element which they all inhabit, and the atmos- 
phere above it, to the destruction of those breath- 
ing air. 

Complicated as the structure of fishes seems 
to be, it is less so than land or air-breathing 
animals. ‘The first have a single heart, which 
throws the blood into the gills, but no further. 
After being re-vitalized in the delicate fringes 
of those organs it runs to a large artery lying 
on the underside of the back-bone, which con- 
tracts upon the contents, driving it all over and 
through the body. As it passes along through 
the arterial vessels there is left on the way car- 
bonate of lime for the bones, gelatin for gluing 
parts together, and, in short, all those element- 
ary substances which 
add to the growth or 
keep the vital ma- 
chinery in repair are 
thus deposited. 

This constitutes the 
internal organic dif- 
ference between wa- 
ter and land animals. 
Those which have gills 
have one heart with 
cold blood. Those 
breathing air by lungs 
have two hearts join- 
ed together. One of 
them sends blood into 
the lungs, where it 
meets atmospheric air 
to be vitalized. The 
other, the left heart, 
receives the revital- 
ized fluid and drives 
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ilive. They have 
warm blood. 

A race of singular- 
ly-formed animals re- 
side in the water which 
breathe air without 
1aving legs or arms. 
Cheir flippers are ele- 
nentary limbs, though 
ised simply as pad- 
lles. Seals, porpois- 
es, and whales are 
common representa- 
tives of those interme- 
diate classes. Those 
are commonly called 
amphibious. That is 
a mistake, however, 
as they are not. If 
they were, then either 
air or water could be 
breathed. Evenmany 
of the reptiles which 
remain most of the 
time submerged are 
not amphibious, but are entirely dependent on 
the air, which they are obliged to come to the 
surface to inhale. Frogs are a familiar illus- 
tration of this proposition. Whales and seals 
nurse their young with milk. On this ground it 
was decided some years ago in a court of law 
that whales were not fishes. 

Their teeth are not only always sound, sharp, 
and exactly fitted for the purpose, according to 
the instinctive habits of the fish, but they are 
renewed very quickly when either injured or 
broken. They are for holding morsels, but 
not for grinding. Not only the margins of the 
jaws, but even the tongue and gullet are paved 
with dental spikes, graduated in size as they 


recede from the alveolar sockets. Whatever 











it in all directions to 
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fertilize the body, a8 4 gaury Pike.—2. Common Pike.—38. Common Gar-Fieh.—4. Guiana Gar- 


it were, and keep it Fish.—s. Flying-Fish.—These belong to the Pike Family. 
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Scale of Inches 


1. Brown Cat-Fish.—2. Common Cat-Fish, or Horned Pout. 


enters must go down. It is almost impossible 
to disgorge on account of the resistance of the 
teeth, which are hooks for holding on. By 
successive muscular contractions about the 
neck the struggling little fish is finally swal- 
lowed whole. 
ive that in a few hours even the bones of the 


Digestion is so exceedingly act- 


victim are dissolved. 

Sharks have teeth somewhat like the point 
of lancets, serrated on their edges rows behind 
rows, always pushing forward, the new ones 
displacing the old. They have such important 
functions to perform in the economy of the sea 
that sharp tools and a plenty of them are indis- 
pensable. Being carnivorous, their stomachs 
are simply receiving-sacs, in which a fluid is 
secreted very remarkable for its solvent prop- 
erties. It melts down almost every thing. 
Sharks have been caught and opened a few 
hours after seizing a sailor—scarcely a portion 
of whom could be identified. Even a pair of 
thick boots were liquefied very quickly. 

The intestinal tube 
is comparatively short, 
while the liver, gall- 
bladder, and _ those 
glands which assist in 
digestion, are large and 
active. The basking- 
shark, on the contrary 
—a monster thirty feet 
long by some three or 
four in diameter, feeds 
only occasionally, and 
then mainly on drifting 
sea-weed —is provided 
with an intestinal tube 
several times the length 
of its body, which has a 
winding staircase, or 
thin membrane from 
one end to the other, 
inside, preventing the 
too rapid passage of the 
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h ips over one hundred 
feet before yielding up 
all its nutritive prop 
erties to the absorb- 
ents. Monster as he 
is, in size, the basking- 
shark has small teeth, 
is quite harmless, and 
celebrated for stupidity 
—sleeping with its back 
above water, and thus 
guiding the fishermen 


to successful enter 


prise. 
Aquatic animals have 
12 exceedingly distinct 
visual organs. Prob 


ably they can all see 





perfectly well at night 
as by day. One half of the retina, the imme- 
diate point on which images are impinged, is 
for day use; while the other has a metallic-col 
ored reflecting surface for nocturnal vision. 
Some have telescopic eyes, enabling them 
to perceive objects at great distances through 
quite turbid water. Others, as the huge white 
or man-eating shark, has an eye microscopic as 
well as telescopic. The axis of vision is elon 
gated or shortened according to the hydro tatic 
pressure. Thus, on rising, the weight of water 
being less, the eyes become more protuberant : 
but in diving and following a fear-stricken fish, 
the deeper the shark descends the more the 
eves sink into their sockets; while the humors 
recede out of the sclerotic coat into a kind of 
membranous sac —returning back into place 
again as the shark rises. Distinct visual per- 
ception is the same all the while. 
A parallel to this beautiful mechanical con- 
trivance to meet the preditory habits of the 
| shark is found in fish-hawks. Resting quietly 








food. It is obliged to 
wind its way on an in- 


Seale of Inches. 


1. White Fish of the Lakes.—2. Salmon.—3. Brook Trout.—4. Troutlet.—5. 


clined surface of per- Great Lake Trout of Europe.—These belong to the Salmon Family. 
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One-half, or the glass 
in the upper side of 
the bow, is for distant 
vision, and the under 
half for reading. 
Dissections 
the nasal nerves are 
numerous and elab- 
orately spread 
over the tissues of 
those No 
doubt the sense of 
smell is an unerring 
guide in finding 
friends or avoiding 
Anato 


show 


out 


cavities. 


a2 enemies. 





Seale of Inches, 


1. Mossbonker.—2. Pilchard. 
to the Herring Fainily. 


yn their expanded wings a thousand feet above 
a pond they drop a little oil, sucked from a 
small nipple at the point where the tail-feath- 
ers start, to the water. Probably it gives off 
an odor which attracts the fish. The hawk 
watches the movements below with a telescopic 
eye. As they begin to swim toward the radi- 
ating oil the bird begins to descend—calcula- 
ting exactly so as to secure a marked one with 
its talons. By a change in the axis of vision, 
it sees just as distinctly when within an inch 
of its prey as when floating in the air ten hun- 
dred feet above it. 


A fish called anableps is quite common in 
Surinam, which has eyes unlike those of any 


animal known to naturalists. Usually the 
cornea, or anterior transparent front of the 
eye, is convex, being the small segment of a 
circle of nearly three-quarters of an inch in 
diameter. 
ble two of a 
prism ora three-sided 
file. Looking down 
upon the ridge-pole 
of a house the two 
sides of the roof pre- 
the same 
pearance as looking 
down on those anom- 
alouseyes. At ebb- 
tide they root about 
in soft mud for food. 
The upper half of the 
cornea gives them 
distinct vision in the 
air, and the other 
half under water. 
With the one they 
watch the approach 
ofenemies from land; 
with the other sce 
their prey under wa- 


sides 


sent ap- 


3. Anchovy.—4. Shad.—5. Herring.—These belong 


| naturalists 


The cornea of the anableps resem- | 


th 


} 
4C- 


exhibit 
chords that were « 


mists 


signed to convey a 
sense of odors; but 


have not studied sufficiently in 
what particular manner the fish is influenced 
by them. 

Taste appears to be less perfect than any of 
the special senses; and that inference is drawn 
from the consideration of the fact that bitter, 
sweet, sour, or putrid, are indifferently swal- 
lowed. 

A simple perception of sound must be com- 
plete in fishes: They have neither those essen- 
tial parts of an acoustic apparatus for distribu- 
ting vibrations extensively, or a brain to an- 
alyze them if they had. Hence they can never 
take pleasure in musical notes. They hear a 
bell, and may be taught by ringing it to come 
and be fed. Beyond that nothing more could 
be accomplished, because they are in a dense 
medium. Had they more acoustic nervous sur- 
face, noises or concussions under water would 
distract them by their intensity. Let any one 








ter. Opticians fur- 
nish glasses for elder- 
ly people nearly on 


the same principle. Cod Family. 


1. Three-Bearded Rockling.—2. Torsk.—3 
6. Five-Bearded Rockling.—7. Whiting.- 


Seace of Inches. 


3. Haddock.—4. Coal-Fish.—5. Ling.— 
S. Hake.—9. Cod.—These belong to the 
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brains are, nervous in- 
fluence may be expend 
ed as well as in a large 
one. Before it can re 
accumulate or gener 
ate more of that power 
sleep must suspend con- 
sciousness. Most of 


them are without eye- 





lids, sleeping with their 
Although 


in that condition any 


eyes open. 


impression made on 
the retina, as by the 
passing of another fish, 
instantaneously awak 
ens the sleeper in sea- 
son to avoid an enemy 
or a dangerous object. 
Children and young 


127 
mammalia grow while 
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1. Turbot.—?. Flounder.—3. Plaice.—4. Halibut. 
the Flat-Fish Family. 


oO. * 


they are asleep and 
quiet. The artisans 
} ‘ , 
Sole These belong to are then at work in 


building them up toa 
full stature. ‘That is 


put his head under water while a companion | a reason why they require so much sleep. Ob- 


strikes two stones together, even a mile distant, 
and it feels like a blow on the head. 

The sense of feeling is imperfectly developed. 
The nose and margin of the lips, in the social 
fishes, are what they feel with most. Scales, 
thick and slimy skins, forbid the termination of 
nervous fibrille in them. An impression on 
any part of their bodies conveys a sensation 
analogous to feeling, yet it is not distinctly de- 
fined. Large numbers of the flat-fishes, suck- 
ers, etc., have fleshy tendrils hanging from the 
tip of the under lip, and sometimes all round 
the mouth, which subserve the purpose of fin- 
gers to touch with, giving a dejinite sensation. 

For gliding with the least degree of friction 
through water their bodies are admirably con- 
structed. Both extremities of a fish are much 
smaller than the body, being a vessel in form 
and in purpose too, as the viscera are within, 
packed like a cargo. A slimy secretion is con- 
stantly oozing out upon the surface to facilitate 
onward progress. It is the same as being oiled. 
Eels are proverbial for being slippery ; it is al- 
most impossible to hold one by the strongest 
grip of the hand. 

Fishes, then, are living vessels, the keel being 
on deck instead of underside of the hull; were 
it below it would often touch ground and be 
injured in swimming over rocks. The front 
fins are elementary hands, and the posterior 
imperfectly developed feet ; all the other fins are 
regarded as cuticular appendages and not al- 
ways present, but confined to certain species. 
Sculling with the caudal fluke, precisely as a 
boat is forced along by one oar at the stern, is 
the action of the tail. All the others assist 
merely in turning, rising, falling, backing, or 
lying quiescently at rest. 

Unquestionably fishes sleep. Small as their 


servations on those imprisoned in aquaria, o1 
gold fish in a globe, demonstrate the phenom- 
enon of sleep very unmistakably, if remaining 
in one exact position for hours is to be taken 
as one evidence. 

With the exception of a little fish called the 
Stickle-back, which builds a nest for the protee 
tion of its young, in the preparation of which 
the male concurs, no such feeling or sentiment 
as affection for its young is thought to exist in 
Some of them extrude a million of 
They are prolific be- 


fishes. 
eggs in a single season. 
yond even the reptiles or insects. No affec- 
tionate recognitions are presumed to obtain be- 
tween the sexes. By an inscrutable instinct 
salmon and some others find the mouths of 


rivers once a year, and ascend them great dis- 
tances to deposit their spawn. Nature requires 
that law to be obeyed, which has the appear- 
ance of a kind of reasoning with reference t 
the security of the young when they are hatched 
by the sun’s warmth. The male follows the 
female on those long journeys, fertilizing the 
eggs by passing overthem. Both parents then 
retire to their ocean home, to return anothe1 
season, perhaps, to precisely the same locality, 
as birds do, from the South to the North. 

Left, as it were, to chance, their incubation 
principally depends on solar heat. A few are 
incubated within the oviduct, and come into 
the water not only fully able to provide for 
their immediate wants, but they also exhibit 
powers that others appear to be a considerable 
time in acquiring. 

The egg of the skate is peculiar in all re- 
spects. In the first place, it resembles a hand- 
barrow. The body is an inch long, half an 
inch wide, and nearly a quarter of an inch thick 
in the middle. It is a complete boat, decked 
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way, spring and au- 
tumn. ‘That is in- 
stinct. The fish ac- 
complishes the same 
feat. 
Audubon, the nat- 
uralist, asserted, as 
matter of personal 
knowledge, that tur- 
tles, three hundred 
miles out at sea 
from the Florida 
coast, came to land 
to deposit their eggs 
above high - water- 
mark. After cov- 
ering them up witl 
their flippers, always 
in the night, they 
—* strike off to sea 








Scale of loches. 


1. White-Tailed Remora, or Shark Sucker.—2. Common Remora, or Sucking-Fish. 
—3. Cornish Sucker.—4. Lump Sucker.—These are all Salt-Water Suckers. 


over, but slightly convex on the upper side. 
Not being quite full of albumen, the germ floats 
on the top. If one of them is capsized, as they 
are likely to be, floating at random by the 
waves, the sun’s rays roll up two of the project- 
ing handles snug to the end of the boat, which 
shifts the cargo to that end, changing the cen 
tre of gravity, and it very soon rights itself 
again. The arms then unroil and become 
straight as before. “he four long arms resist 
the tendency to upset—still, wind and wave 
united occasionally turn it over. Nature’s 
plan is obvious. The deck is thin and diapha- 
nous, through which the rays of the sun, acting 
perpendicularly upon it through the middle 
of the day, quicken the embryotic skate into 
existence. 
shell depends the race of skates. 

Others are provided with long, elastic ten- 
drils which cling to weeds, stones, etc., as they 
float by; and there hold on till the young fish 
leaves the shell. The egg of the dog-fish is 
largely supplied with sensitive cordage for keep- 
ing the egg securely in one position for the 
sun’s influence till incubation is completed. 

Reasoning, or drawing conclusions from any 
circumstances within the range of experience, 
fish, like reptiles, insects, and birds, regularly, 
from one generation to another, without instruc- 
tion, perform certain acts with precision, which 
is termed instinct. No advances are made upon 
the original plan for constructing a nest, for 
example: it is always a repetition of the same 
old method. Fish that never ascended a river 
find a suitable place for the purpose of breeding. 
Young birds fly to a tropical climate, unerring- 
ly, before the winter overtakes them in north- 
ern latitudes; and return back again to their 
old familiar haunts the following spring. With- 
out being taught, or ever having made the 
journey, if there were but one such bird in New 
England it would start off alone and find its 


On this curious property of the 





again for a week or 
more, then return 
in the dark and put 
in another batch, 
and sometimes return three times. How de 
they find the place? Finally, as though it 
were a distinct subject of recollection, the day 
on which these young turtles begin to break from 
the shell the mother appears and digs away 
the sand to liberate them. Her mission term- 
inates by leading them down to the water! 
Their bodies are formed from the albumen or 
white of the egg, which is absorbed by the 
germ, while the yolk remains, either drawn in- 
side their bodies or suspended in a sac outside. 
In either case, when it is necessary for them 
to have food, the sachel contracts and forces 
some of the yolk into the stomach. Thus from 
time to time are they nourished till the supply 
is wholly exhausted. That very day their jaws 
and teeth are sufficiently developed to hunt for 
their daily food. Young sharks carry the yolk 
a considerable while in a membranous sac of 
the shape of a chemical retort, which drops oft 
when their teeth are cut and are strong enough 
to hold their prey. 

There are so many extraordinary mechanical 
arrangements in different varieties of fish for 
protecting themselves and for securing food, 
that but a partial account can be given of them 
here. The limited acquaintance naturalists 
have of aquatic life furnish but few materials 
of a reliable character in reference to their pe- 
culiar habits; but enough, however, has been 
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1. Electric Eel.—2. 
Sharp-nosed Eel.—These belong to the Kel Family. 
discovered to convince them that no organic 
being has been left unprovided without all the 
positive means of supplying its individual phys- 
ical necessities, and reproducing an exact type 
of itself with precisely the same proclivities, 
the same instincts, the same course of life from 
infancy to age, from epoch to epoch, while 
the earth remains in its present form. 

A disgusting-looking fish, popularly called 


the sea-devil or devil-fish, inhabits the north- | 


ern Atlantic coast within shallow bays which 
have soft muddy bottomss It commonly oper- 
ates near the channel adjacent to deep water. 
Perhaps, when fully grown, it may measure two 
to two and a half feet long. Its body is small 
and rather slender. But the head is monstrous 
—all out of proportion to the parts below. So 
capacious is the mouth the jaws can be opened 
far enough to take in a man’shead. They are 
thickly studded with long and short teeth, keen 
as needles, extending all through the throat, 
*t coming together without having one tooth 
ike another opposite. Pendulous fleshy ten- 
drils, resembling 





earth- worms,  sur- 
round the margin 
of the mouth, ex- 
teriorly, which can 
be contracted or 
elongated. Two 
wicked-looking eyes 
are set so singularly 
near the snout that 
it can have a perfect 
view of what is 
transpiring under 
circumstances which 
excites our aston- 


Conger Eel.—3. Murena.—4. American Sand - Launce.—5 
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is a gourmand, be 
sides consuming enor 
mous quantities ot 
food; and yet, with 
such a small body, it 
hardly seems possible. 
When hungry, it fixes 
upona soft spot, where 
it works down, tail 
first, till the eyes are 
just about level wit! 
the surface. Ther 
those horrible jaws are 
thrown wide open, as 
one would open 

porte-monnaie. T¢ 
all intents and pur 
poses it is a trap, act 
ing precise ly on the 
principle of a large 
steel trap, but con 
cealed, lying, as eacl 
jaw does, either way, 
level. Instinct teaches 
the devil-fish the track 
of the fishes he is fond of. 
up, every creature passing is critically watched. 
Next, the tendrils begin to elongate 
tract; and it is probable some odor is giver 


With eyes peering 
and con 


off which entices wayfarers to search about for 
it. Cod, haddock, wolf-fish, and even small 
sharks, with all their cunning, may occasional 
ly be deceived. On discovering the tendrils, 
slowly and leisurely, a cod, for example, settles 
down; and just as his snout comes within the 
circumference of the jaws up snap both, pin 
ning the gills and holding the entrapped prisone 
with a grip which neither floundering nor strug 
gling can relieve. 

As soon as the captured fish is dead the dev 
il-fish commences sucking off the flesh. A 
large cod is thus consumed very speedily, and 
after the fripon has had sufficient rest from fa 
tigue, and fairly digested his dinner, he comes 
out of the mud and seeks for another favorable 
position for game again. 

A fish is found in the Atlantic and Mediter 
ranean bearing the name of remora, which has 








ishment. 
This devil-fish, so 


Seaie of inches 


. : £ 1, Glutinous Hag.—2. Mud Lamprey.—3. Common Lamprey.—4. Lancelot.—Thes« 
diabolical in aspect, belong to the Lamprey Family. 
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Seals are fond of 
them, but invariably 
reject the skin. 

In the East Indies 
there is a perc h, Ana- 
bas scandens, which 
leaves the water for 
hours together for the 
pleasure of climbing 
trees! For a long 
while this assertion 
was questioned by 
naturalists; butstate- 
ments are so well au- 
thenticated that th 
existence of the climb- 
ing perch is now a 
settled fact. They 
wander from the wa- 








ter through the grass, 





Seale of Inches 
1. Hudson River Sea-Horse.—2. Indian File-Fish.—3 
Pipe-Fish.—5. Needle-Fish.—6. Globe Fi 
Fish.—9. File-Fish.—These are all Soft-Rayed Fishes. 





an oval disk on the top of the head, perhaps | 


four inches long by one and a half to two inches 


wide, where the body is one foot and a half | 


long. Externally it resembles the slats of a 
Venetian window-blind. It is an air-pump. 
Very frequently fine specimens of the remora 
are found adhering to the bottoms of vessels, 
having been thus drawn along through the wa- 
ter for hundreds of miles. They fasten upon 


whales, or indeed any passing fish they happen | 


to see, when the whim for a ride overtakes 
them. They do not appear to injure those 


they impose themselves upon, beyond frighten- | 


ing them into a rapid movement, which may 
perhaps be an agreeable pastime to the rider. 
At the battle of Actium, from some un- 
known cause, Mark Antony’s ship could not be 
rowed out of its position. Probably some part 
of the bottom dragged in the mud. But the 


sause was imputed to the remora—holding the | 
vessel motionless against the combined efforts | 
of several hundred sailors. It is related that a | 


remora fastened his air-pump on the rudder of 
a trireme, the great war-boat of the ancients, 
when Caligula, the Roman emperor, was on 
board, holding it so tenaciously that four hun- 
dred seamen could not propel the vessel for- 
ward against the resistance of a single fish of 
this extraordinary family. However powerfully 
its head may adhere it would be impossible that 
its fins could present much resistance, and 
therefore the foregoing relations are to be re- 
garded as entirely fabulous although recorded 
by a grave historian. 

Another, the lumpfish, Cyeclopterus lumpus, 
occasionally weighing seven pounds, has an air- 
pump formed by the ventral fins, oval shape, 
of considerable size, by which it holds on a 
rock, or indeed on whatever it chooses, with 
such strength that when put into a pail of wa- 
ter the whole—water, pail, and all—may be 
lifted up by the tail without breaking the hold. 


. Horned Ostracion.—4. Great in the open air. J 
sh.—7. Short Sun-Fish.—8. Oblong Sun- 


and can live six days 






g- 
glers make use of 
them in the perform- 
ance of some of their curious exhibitions, which 
appeared to be beyond the hope of a reasonable 
explanation, till science demonstrated, what 
they have known from immemorial time, that 
the anabas has a provision in its structure for 
carrying water enough to meet the demande 
of the cireulation, several days in succession, 
while out of the water. 

In the Chinese seas a small fish is very com. 
mon, which is caught and kept in aquaria for 
the amusement of seeing how admirably it will 
bring down flies by spirting a little stream of 
water. Its aim is so accurate that as a fly is 
passing over it, a few inches above the sur- 
face, the aquatic arrow wets the wings and 
| down it falls. The little sportsman instantly 
swallows the game. It is the Chelmon rostra- 
tus. The beak or nose is eked out into the form 
of a tube, through which a drop is forced by 
the compression of the mouth. One species 
of the Chaetodon rostratus, called the ‘‘ archer” 
( Toxotes jaculator), will throw water through 
its snout three and four feet at insects resting 
on leaves, grass, and plants bending over the 
bank, rarely missing the mark. 





LONG-BEAKED CHELMON, 


Electrical eels and rays, on the whole, have 
engaged more attention than almost any other 
| fish. The shocks they can give at pleasure 
|equal some of the best modern apparatus. 
| Their stored-up electricity is emitted with a 


| force that will decompose chemical compounds 
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clavata), which also 
benumbs by an elec- 
trical shock. Nothing 
can be more compli 
cated or difficult to 
understand than the 
organic apparatus by 
which their electricity 
is evolved. Con par 
ative anatomists have 
carefu ly dissected the 
brain, and shown the 
symmetrical distribu 
tion of nerves on ei 
ther side which con- 
ducts the electrical 
fluid—if it is fluid— 
from the brain; yet 
’ 
| 


no one can demon- 











1. Torpedo.—2. Many-spined Trygon.—3. Thornl 
5. Whip-Ray.—All belonging to the Ray Family. 


and magnetize steel needles. Specimens of 
the largest size ( Grymnotus electricus) are taken 
in Surinam. One four feet long, placed in a 
watering trough temporarily while a tub was 
preparing for its reception, knocked down 
three stout mules, which just touched the wa- 
ter where they were accustomed to drink, upon 
their knees. Under precisely the same cir- 
‘umstances they have killed a horse. Usually 
they attain a length of about four feet in South 
America. Specimens are frequently brought 
alive to the United States, but their electrical 
powers are rarely excited so far at the north 
as New York. A large one, apparently in ex- 
cellent condition, was brought to Boston a few 
years since, which could not be teased into 
gratifying his learned spectators with a show 
of its characteristic force. 

Indians drive horses into marshy places in- 
habited by electrical eels, in order to bring the 
fish into position for capturing them. Gener- 
ally the gymnotus flies to the belly of the horse, 
and gives freedom to its whole electrical power. 
The poor benumbed horses fall as quickly as 
though they were shot. Often the horses are 
killed. At the instant of discharging the bat- 
tery the Indians—knowing from observation a 
little time is required to charge for another 
shock—with harpoons and poles and other con- 
trivances, throw cords round them, and then 
by a sudden jerk haul them out of the water. 
If the cord gets wet they are apt to receive 
severe admonitions. 

This electrical property is 
doubtless given them for the 
twofold purpose of security 
against enemies and for secur- 
ing food. 

Another singularly - looking 
fish, thin, broad, and with a long 
tail more like a quadruped’s than 
ordinary caudal terminations of 
fishes, is the Thornback (Raja 


strate what action 
ck Ray.—4. Angel-Fish.- tak« Ss place in the 
ganglia of the brain 


to give a discharge of 


| electricity, nor is it probable they ever will. Na- 


ture conducts many of her vital operations so 
secretly that physiologists have not been able 
to solve many problems of the highest interest 
in natural philosophy. 

Sea porcupines, belonging to the families of 
the Diodon and Tetraodon, are covered extens- 
ively with sharp thorns, which can be laid 
down flat or made erect. ‘They have a singu 
lar air-tank capable of prodig ious distension, 
so that at will they can puff themselves up like 
a bladder, which throws the spine out at right 
angles. When the bladder is empty they are 
not very thick; but when alarmed, or prepar- 
ing for capturing a fish for food, they suddenly 
become an almost perfect ball of needles. In 
that condition sometimes several of them are, 
in company, thrown upon their backs, floating 
leisurely near the surface, and occasionally by 
the waves thrown out a little way, resembling 
a mass of froth as seen at a distance. 

It seems they put themselves thus on pur- 
pose to entice large, voracious wanderers to 
open their wide jaws to take in the mass. As 
they feel the jaws coming together each one 
prepares for the occasion, bracing so as to have 
their thorns forced into the soft parts of the 
mouth. It is impossible to swallow them or 
eject them. Intense pain and irritation fol- 
low, of course. In the mean time the volun- 
tary prisoners gnaw away into the inflamed 
flesh. Death soon relieves the unfortunate 
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The‘sword of Xy 
phius gladius is : 
prolongation of th« 
upper jaw, terminat 
ing in a point. Its 
edges are thin, and, 
with the force given 
to it when the fish 
stabs, is sufficient t« 
cut its way throug! 
very hard 
They can drive clea 
through a _- shark. 
When roused to mad- 
ness, as they doubt- 


bone 5. 


less are by the sight 
of particular individ 
uals of the sea, they 
never relax till they 


conquer. Marine 





Scale of Feet. 


1. Spinous Shark.—2. Greenland Shark. 
5. Fox Shark, or Thresher.—6. Saw-Fish. 


fish which has been thus deceived. By the 
time the wicked porcupines have feasted suffi- 
ciently decomposition is far enough advanced 
to allow them to escape from their dining- 
room, blow themselves up anew, and prepare 
for another entertainment. 

Some of the predaceous inhabitants of the 
sea are provided with formidable instruments 
for slaughter. Conscious of their ability for 
carrying on destructive warfare against those 
which can only protect themselves by outswim- 
ming their terrific enemies, or resisting their 
attacks by the hardness of their scales, plates, 
or other exterior covering, their hostility is no- 
torious. 

A sword-fish is a familiar example of a fight- 
ing-fish, abounding extensively on our coast 
from Norfolk, Virginia, 
to the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence, but most numer- 
ous in the neighbor 
hood of Nantucket and 
the waters of Narra- 
ganset Bay. Some of 
them attain a length 
of twenty feet. They 
have no mercy upon 
whales, and it seems 
to afford them pecul- 
iar pleasure to swim 
under the monster’s 
belly and thrust their 
swords into the soft 
parts their entire 
length. No efforts are 
wanting on the part of 
the whale to get beyond 
the foe by rapid volt- 





. Basking Shark. 
7. Hammer-headed Shark. 


assassin is an appro 
They 
food, 
that a 
regular system of sword-fish fishing is pursued 


4. White Shark. priate name. 


Shark Family. are excellent 


so much so 
in this country, and barrels of their salted flesh 
are sent to market. 

In a calm day in the summer of 1832, on the 
coast of Massachusetts, a pilot was rowing his 
little skiff leisurely along, when he was sud- 
denly roused from his seat by a thrust from 
below by a sword-fish, who drove his sharp in- 
strument more than three feet up through the 
bottom. With rare presence of mind, with the 
butt of an oar, he broke it off level with the 
floor before the fish had time to withdraw it. 
Fortunately the plunge was not directly up- 
ward. Had it been so the frail boat would 
have been destroyed. 

A Boston ship hauled up on the ways for 
repair, a few years since, presented the shank 


13 
— 





ings, but the sword-fish 
watches for a chance 
to repeat the stab, and 


thus finally kill him. Shark Family. 


Scaie of Feet. 


1. Large-spotted Dog-Fish.—2. Tope, or Penny-Dog.—3. Blue Shark.—4. Por- 
beagle.—5. Small-spotted Dog-Fish.—6. Piked Dog-Fish.—7. Smooth Hound. — 
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carried off from the 
mouth—a very extraor- 
d 

the type of the dental 
apparatus in 
But thus arranged it is 
calculated to produce 
fearful wounds, 
its way, as it were, though 
rather tearing 
the flesh of those 
7 which it is driven. 


inary departure from 


general. 


sawing 


through 


into 








1. Common Stur 2. Northern Chimera.—3. A 


—These are re} 


reon. 


of a sword-fish’s dagger, which had been driven 
A 
in 


considerably far into the solid oak plank. 


more curious affair was brought to light 
1725, in overhauling his Majesty’s ship Leop- 
ard, from the coast of Africa. The sword of 
this marine spearsman had pierced the sheath- 
ing one inch; next it went through a three- 
inch plank, and, beyond that, three inches and 
a half into the firm timber. It was the opinion 
of the mechanics that it would have required 
nine strokes of a hammer weighing twenty-five 
pounds to drive an iron bolt of the same dimen 
sions to the same depth in the hull. Yet the 
fish drove it in at a single thrust. Their force 
in making an attack must be tremendous. 
On the return of the whale-ship Fortune to 
Plymouth, Massachusetts, in 1827, the stump 
of a sword-blade of this fish was noticed pro- 
jecting like a cog outside, which, on being | 


traced, had been driven through the copper 
sheathing; an inch-board under-sheathing; a} 


three-inch plank of hard wood; the solid white 
oak timber, twelve inches thick; then through 
another two-and-a-half inch hard oak ceiling ; 
and, lastly, penetrated the head of an oil-cask, 
where it stuck, not a drop of the oil having 
escaped. 

The saw-fish, which attains the length of ten 
and twelve feet, has great muscular strength, 
which it appears to exert capriciously, very 
much like the sword-fish. It seldom approaches 
very near the land, but confines its movements 
far at sea and in deep water, where the largest 
of the marine inhabitants also are to be found. 

Instead of being a dagger-shaped nasal spear 
the bones of the two sides of the upper jaw, 
called by comparative anatomists maxillary, 
are continued forward beyond the curve of the 
under jaw, but uniting so as to be one thin 
blade, sometimes over four feet in length, five 
inches wide at the butt and tapering toward the 
distal extremity to two inches, two and a half, 
and sometimes a little more. An ivory paper- 
folder, thick at the shank and gradually be- 
coming thinner and narrower at the further 
end, gives a very good idea of the shape. On 
the thin edge, all round, there are sharp, en- 
ameled teeth, about an inch long, set in sockets, 
standing out at right angles. They are re- 
garded as the proper teeth of the upper jaw 


yresentatives of the Sturgeon and Chimera Families. 


As the mouth is com 
paratively ill, beset 
small teeth which 
holders for 
ing morsels and not for mastication, writers are 


merican Lake Sturgeon. om 
with 


are retain 
not well enough acquainted with the habits of 
the Pristis antiquorum to determine whether it 
slaughters with its saw-knife for the sake of 
leisurely feeding upon its victim, or whether it 
drinks the flowing blood as it from the 
terrible wounds it inflicts. 


runs 


Seamen have furnished naturalists with some 
interesting facts, which show that they attack 
whales, ripping them open and pursuing them 
as they flee in terror, repeat the stabs till they 
die from and the of blood. 
Reasoning from analogy, it is probable that 
their function is to keep down the too great 


loss 


exhaustion 


| multiplication of the various species of whak 


and other marine monsters, as the sharks 


d 

the smaller varieties of marine animals; and it 
doing so they furnish immense quantities of 
food both for fish and birds, which are thu 

provided for from the floating carcasses of the 
gigantic monarchs of the sea. Jeyond ques 
tion there are such provisions in nature, or, in 
the process of time, the ocean would be in the 
exclusive possession of a few species, to the de 
struction of all the inferior ler now 


lers that 
tenant it so universally. 


oO} 
Occasionally speci 
mens of the saw-fish may be seen in museums 
and cabinets of learned societies. The 
sawn off at the jaw, are very common in bar 


saws, 
bers’ shops, curiosity shops, etc., brought home 
by sailors, principally from Brazil, yet they 
taken all over the globe. 

A remarkable fish is found in Lake Pepin, 
on the Upper Mississippi River, called the pad 
dle-nosed shark. f the largest speci- 
mens are about three feet long. The color is 
a palish slate. Instead of the superior maxil- 
lary bones being elongated into a spear, as in 
the sword-fish, or a saw, as exhibited in the 
saw-fish, the upper jaw is carried onward be- 
yond the mouth in a thin sheet of reticulated 
bone, and terminates in the shape of a paddle 
When the skin is taken off the frame of the 
paddle is an object of peculiar interest, from 
the extraordinary interlacing of the bone-web 


are 


Some o 





by which lightness and strength are secured. 
How the paddle is used, whether for defense or 
Why it is called 


If it is voracious, 


| for aggression, is not known. 
| a shark is also a question. 
and exhibits the characteristics of marine sharks, 
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there may be some reason foritsname. Fresh- 
water sharks would be an anomaly, even in the 
great rivers or lakes of the United States. 
When the lake is smooth, in the middle of 
the day, through the summer months, those 
strangely formed fishes are seen from the steam- 


lable to rise or sink quickly. All the small 


variety of eels, as well as flat-fish, such as 
flounders, soles, etc., are without the bladder. 


|In the cod it is large and strong, and an im- 
| portant article of food, sold under the name of 


boats, leaping and vaulting out of the water, | 


precisely as porpoises play at sea, as though 
they were sporting. Their curves and plunges 
are very graceful, and a source of pleasant 
amusement to travelers. A few specimens 
have been caught in the Ohio River, where 
they bear the name of spoon-bills. 

In the anatomy of some of the fishes the 
swimming-bladder is both large and strong, and 
located close to the spine. One-fourth of all 
the various tribes, according to recent authori- 
ties, are without it, very many have it com- 
pletely closed at both extremities, so that it is 
always full of confined air. But a large pro- 
portion of these in which it exists can distend 
or empty it at pleasure. To do so the air es- 
capes through a pipe communicating with the 
gullet. In the herring a tube connects it with 
the stomach. Nitrogen is generally found in 
In those which descend to very great 
depths the distending gas is chiefly oxygen. 
By compressing the swimming-bladder, for 
which there are appropriate muscles, the fish is 


the sac. 


sounds. In commerce immense quantities are 
packed in barrels and shipped extensively. 
When fish leave deep cold water suddenly, and 
rise near the surface in extremely warm weath- 
er, the confined air of the bladder expands t« 
such an extent as to force a portion of it out at 
the mouth, there being the least resistance in 
that direction. It being impossible for them 
to descend in that condition, they are easily 
caught with a balloon fioating on the water 
which they can not drag under. 

No reference has thus far been made to the 


fisheries as an important branch of national in- 


dustry. It is a subject that should command 
the attention of merchants. We have confined 
ourselves in the foregoing article to some of the 
prominent points in the structure and charac- 
teristics of the representatives of a few families 
only. And not so much with an expectation 
of adding to the amount already accumulated 
by men of science on ichthyology, as for the 
purpose of showing that this field is an inviting 


| one for investigation, and by no means yet ex- 


hausted. 
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JALCUTTA, THE CITY OF PALACES. 


»> 


OALOUTTA.—THE 


NE of the most remarkable peculiarities | 


that strike the traveler approaching the 
shores of Bengal is the extreme depression of 
the coast. It is indeed so low and flat that 
the fringe of surf along the shore prevents the 
land from being seen at all at any distance, and 
one might imagine himself in the middle of the 
cean until the vessel is sailing up the mouth 
of the Hoogly, and the uniform growth of 
bamboo that marks the limit of the land can be 
F distinguished from the deck. This is the far- 
famed jungle of India. At the mast-head it 
can be seen stretching inland as far as the eye 
can reach, intersected by the numerous mouths 
of the Ganges. 

The Hoogly reminded me of some of our 
Southern rivers—its broad, turbid current and 
low marshy shores being almost identical in ap- 
pearance with the Lower Mississippi. But the 
cocoa-nut trees and tropical foliage that occa- 
sionally rise from a bed of closely-matted reeds 





pletely dispelled by the unmistakably East In- 


and cane weaken the illusion, which is com-| 





LANDING-PLACE, 


dian scenery of Garden Reach and James and 
Mary’s. <As we advanced up the river with a 
| fair wind, the tide running out at the rate of 
several miles an hour, we were set upon by the 
bum-boats, numbers of which were hovering 
about the mouth waiting for the vessel. As 
| but one boat is allowed for each ship there is 
| great competition among the crews of the dif- 
ferent craft, and their dexterity in securing 
their huge prizes is something truly wonderful : 
shooting down upon the vessel, to strike which 
would insure swift and inevitable destruction, 
| they yet manage so close a shave that the na- 
| tive in the boat contrives to hook his painter 
| into the fore or main chains of the ship. The 
end of the rope being thus secured, and the re- 
mainder wrapped about his body, the bum-boat 
man clings for dear life to his dingywallah un- 
| til he succeeds in arresting its progress. For a 
| few anas I succeeded in procuring a supply of 
fruit peculiar to the Eastern tropics, immense 
pine-apples, and a little red fruit called the 
Jack-fruit, which somehow reminded me of our 
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bi ENTRANCE TO THE HOOGLY. 

tomatoes, but which, unlike the tomato, is one The approach to Calcutta, after coming te 
of the sweetest and most cloying fruits to be | Garden Reach, is very fine and picturesque—a 
found in the world. broad expanse of glittering water surrounded 








SCENE ON THE HOOGLY. 
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by beautiful masses of verdure, among which 
The filled 
with the quaintest of craft, covered with white 
The dark, almost to 
blackness, and present every variety of Indian 
costume and feature. 

In one of them I thought I had certainly dis- 
covered a descendant of a worthy, whose his- 
tory possessed a thrilling interest for one to 
whom as yet Alexander the Great and Napo- 
leon Bonaparte were unknown names. I mean 
no less an individual than the renowned Blue- 
beard himself. His present representative was 
compressed into the person of an old fellow 
stretched like a frog on a wooden shoe on the 
bow of his queerly-shaped craft, gravely smok- 
ing a cocoa-nut shell. His long beard of sky- 
blue was brushed backward toward his ears; 
But he was as bald as an egg, and his bare head 
was unsheltered by hat or turban. Whether 
the natives affect these outre colors in respect 
to their beards—I have seen them of green and 
purple besides blue—or whether the dye they 
use to blacken and rejuvenate their locks, is un- 
certain; though it is possible, in view of the 
peculiar modes that now obtain in Paris with 
respect to coloring the hair of ladies and lap- 
dogs, that we have here a confirmation of the 
old saying that there is nothing new under 
the sun. Be that as it may, the practice is 
not very common here, though an instance 
of the kind may be met sufficiently often to 
elicit remark. 

A custom much more prevalent among the 


gleam stately buildings. river is 


awnings. natives are 


OF PALACES. 





natives is that of painting their faces, which 
they do in red and white stripes, something 
after the pattern of the American f 
sign that they have been making poojah ; 








being interpreted, signifies worshiping one of 
their gods. I saw some women, also, in th 
boats ; one had a small ring in her nose, an 
other a large bit of glass glued to her forehead 
in the way of ornament. 

The usual landing-place—Champaul Ghaut 
—consists of a handsome stone esplanade with 
a flight of spacious steps leading to the water, 
which is reached through a gateway consisting 
of an arch supported by pillars. Immediately 
in front of this edifice spreads a wide plain con- 
sisting of grass-plots intersected by broad Mac- 
adamized drives, bordered and shaded by trees. 
This is called indifferently the ‘‘ Esplanade” or 
the ‘*Maidan.” It comprises a plain of about 
a hundred and fifty acres in extent, and lies be- 
tween the city proper and ‘‘ Garden Reach,” so 
called because of its beautiful country seats sur- 
rounded by gardens. Around this superb quad- 


; rangle the European portion of Calcutta east 


of the fort is built in what is called the Chow 

ringhee Quarter. The streets in this portion 
of the city are wide and handsome. The build 

ings being for the most part low, detached from 
one another, abounding in pillared colonnades, 
verandas, and porches, with Venetian blinds, 
and clustering together, seated, so to speak, on 
banks of shrubbery and flowers, under the shade 
of forest trees, seem like their inmates to have 


donned their summer attire, which, in this 
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BLACK TOWN, CALCUTTA. 


’ 


“land of the sun,” is seldom put off for any 
other. Surrounded and nestling in their beds 
of foliage they look like summer-houses in some 
vast park; and together with the princely coun- 
try houses of the merchants give to Calcutta its 
name, ‘* The City of Palaces.” 


The Maidan contains Fort William, the prin- | 


cipal defense of Calcutta, and the strongest in 
India. It was begun by Lord Clive, that strange, 
impetuous, and unfortunate man of genius, to 
whom England, more than to any other one 
man, owes her empire in India. It is now 
something more than a century since its foun- 
dation after the battle of Plassey, before which 
time Calcutta itself was called Fort William—a 
name still retained in Parliamentary documents. 
It requires for defense six hundred pieces of 
cannon and an army of some ten thousand 
troops. 

The residence of the Governor-General fronts 
apon the Maidan, and is an imposing structure, 
consisting of semicircular galleries two in num- 
ber, placed back to back, and meeting in a cen- 
tral hall. The structure is supported by state- 
ly rows of columns, and crowned by a dome. 
It is considered the finest building in Calcutta. 
There is the usual contrast to be met here, as 
in other Eastern cities, of squalor and magnifi- 
cence, intensified, however, by the European 
element, which here predominates. In other 
cities in India beggary, filth, disease, and 
wretchedness have every thing pretty much 
their own way; but in Calcutta the opulence 
and display of the wealthier portions of the city 


bring the contrasting elements of poverty and 
dirt into stronger relief. 

Black Town, as it is called—the native por- 
tion of the city—though anxiously thrust away 
from sight by the aristocratic and splendid me- 
tropolis, like a dirty garment under a gaudy silk 
robe, lies closely by this architectural display, 
and insists on asserting itself beneath the very 
shadow and in the august presence of English 
Calcutta. A mud hut, or clusters of native 
hovels, are plastered like wasps’ nests against the 
sides of palaces, and there are back slums and 
perspectives of indescribable squalor and filth 
opening out from the principal avenues. 

This background of every thing that is re- 
pulsive and horrible is peculiar to India. It 
crops out every where, and seems to breathe in 
the very atmosphere. The earth reeks with 
pollution, and the heavens are offended by the 
smoke of abominable sacrifices. Imagination 
is tortured to conceive of new enormities, and 
the perfection of evil to which a vast people 
have attained seems rather to be the teaching 
of some fiend than the mere result of mankind’s 
natural evil propensities. Crime in India is a 
most refined and exquisite art. Perfect evil is 
the summit of religious aspiration, and success- 
ful fraud of earthly ambition. The structure 
of society is most ingeniously arranged to op- 
pose the entrance of any good or truth into the 
system which Paganism and superstition have 
erected in India; and, in short, we have in this 
vast peninsula the most perfect instance on rec- 
ord of the complete inversion of all natural and 





























A DEVOTEE. 


JTTA, THE CITY OF PALACES. 


to restrain and direct its ef. 
forts, and the result is, in one 
word, “India.” It is a con 
sciousness of this that haunts 
the traveler at every step of his 
journey in this Eastern land, 
and makes him turn from the 
luxuriance of splendid tropical 
life about him with pious thank- 
fulness to the comparative bar 
ren hills of New England, where 
civilization, taught and chas 
tened by the spirit of Chris 
tianity, leads the intellect to 
greater heights and more sub 
lime views than was -ever 
dreamed of by all the boasted 
learning of the East. 

Landing at Calcutta, the 
stranger is at once surrounded 
by a brawling multitude of na- 
tives, whose strange and un 
familiar appearance, and still 
more strange and unintelligi 
ble language and gestures, tend 
not a little to a condition of be 
wilderment and helplessness. 
This, unless they are stoutly 
resisted, is taken advantage of 
by the naked black rascal por 
ters and pickpockets by pro 


moral laws. Intellect has not been wanting in | fession, who crowd, jostle, and take possession 
the development of Hindoo philosophy, but there | of the unfortunate traveler's person and effects, 
has been no moral, no divinely revealed force | thrusting the former unceremoniously into a 
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ZIG-ZAG LANE, 


“palkee,” or Eastern substitute for the now ob- 
solete sedan-chair, while the latter are distrib- 
uted among a multitude of the natives, and the 
whole procession takes up its march for the 
hotel. 

The palkee or palanquin is a black japanned 
box about six or seven feet long by three feet 
high. It has a sliding door at the side. The 
inside contains cushions. Altogether there is 
an uncomfortable similarity to a coffin in it, to 
one lying at full length borne along the streets 
inclosed on all sides by the box-like structure. 
The bearers have a peculiar swinging gait which 
prevents any jolting from being perceptible. 

Servants in Calcutta are, generally, Mussul- 
mans. They speak nothing but Hindoostanee, 
and a new arrival is often reduced to dumb 


show with his servant in order to make his! 


wants understood. Notwithstanding the con- 
stant and long-continued intercourse between 
the Hindoos and Europeans very few of the for- 
mer can speak any language but their own; and 
it is a notorious fact that those who do—in 
the greater majority of cases descendants of a 
mixture of English or Portuguese and native 


races—are the most untrustworthy rogues to be 
found among this most unreliable of peoples. 
While I was at the hotel near the Town- 
hall, I received a visit from the captain of the 
vessel upon which I had come to Calcutta. He 
was something of a character:—-a Bengalee, 
who had been brought up and educated in the 
** Land of Cakes,” and consequently, to all in- 
tents and purposes, a Scotchman, though he 
was as black asa crow. ‘The effect of educa- 
tion was never more apparent to me than when 
I compared this canny, broad-spoken Scotch 
Presbyterian with his native heathen brethren, 
against whom he himself seemed to entertain 
the most inveterate dislike and undying preju- 
dice. Totally blind to the inconsistency of his 
expressions, he constantly spoke of them with 
horror as “‘ puir offscouring of fiends and black 
niggers, worshipers of the warst devils in To- 
phet.” He used to contend that they had no 
souls, and were “a’ just born, like ilka ither 
beast, for the use of Christian men.” Whether 
he considered that he had made the acquisition 
of the articke in question by virtue of his identi- 
fication with the white race, or whether he sup- 
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posed that, in common with his ancestors, he 
possessed none at all, I never ventured to in- 
juire; for any reference to his peculiarity of 
race or complexion I have always considered 
would have been received by him as a mortal 
offense. 

the 
gold-diggings of Australia, where we were en- 


I had become acquainted with him at 





gaged in mutual speculations, and finally in a 
venture of a ship-load of horses to be shipped 
at Port Jackson for Bengal. It turned out 
: rather a poor speculation, but I have never re- 
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gretted it, as being the occasion of my visiting 
this great Eastern metropolis. 
Sandy Musjeed, the gentleman in question 








suggesting in his name the odd anomaly of his 
character and origin—wished to find some 
4 friends of his; in fact, no less persons than the 


surviving members of the family which had 
been instrumental in sending him, while yet 
little more than an infant, taken from the arms 
of his dead mother, a servant in the house, to 
I had 
before leaving Sydney possessed myself, through 
a mutual acquaintance, with letters to the fam- 
ily in question, from whom I received a cordial 


welcome. 


Aberdeen, to be made a Scotchman of. 


The Captain, however, was evident- 
ly considered a protégé by the genial colonists, 
ind was made much of accordingly. It 
his first visit to what was in reality his native 
land, though every thing about him must have 
appeared as unfamiliar as it did to myself. 


was 


Through these people, without having recourse 
to my packet of letters, I formed quite an ex- 


tensive acquaintance among the ‘old settlers” 
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and families of Calcutta, and camcheerfu!ly and 
the 


most genial and attractive people I ever met. 


honestly give in my verdict of their being 


I was surprised to encounter in this society na- 
tives who had adopted European customs and 
costumes, at least externally, and engaged ir 
them. In 
deed native capital is quite extensively invest- 


analogous pursuits to those about 


ed in English houses, and, at least for the rather 


questionable qualities of shrewdness in 


ver j 

reaching a customer, the Hindoo yields to none. ; 
Nothing is more remarked by a stranger in 

Calcutta than the early hours kept by 

‘*Early to bed and early to rise” be- 


its cill 
zens. 





comes here a rule, as much enforced by neces 
sity as recommended by general precept and ex 
There is no theatre or evening amuse- 
ment of any kind. The shops are all closed, 
the streets deserted, the servants gone home; 
and by nine or ten o'clock every one has re 
At earliest dawn, 


on the other hand, and even before, the Maidan 


tired and most are asleep. 


and the Circular Road that surrounds the city 
are thronged with vehicles of every description, 
and ladies and gentlemen on horseback taking 
their morning ride before breakfast, presenting 
a scene something like that of our own Central 
Park on a Saturday afternoon. 

Accepting an invitation to aceompany some 
friends, among whom was Captain Sandy, to 
an early drive on the Esplanade, I arose at 


what to me was the rather unseasonable how 
of half past four o'clock, and joined the Cap 
tain at his Chota Hazree, or refection before 
breakfast, consisting generally of a cup of cof 
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fee and a bit of toast. ‘‘ Big breakfast,” as the | 


native Circars call it, takes place at about nine 
o'clock, and is quite a substantial meal. The 
drive merits a separate description in itself, and 
is a feature in Calcutta life. The equipages 
present a variety and magnificence that may 
well challenge comparison with any other in 
the civilized world.. The cool, dewy freshness 
of early morning—a luxury not often indulged 
in or appreciated in other cities-—has here a 
peculiarly invigorating and freshening effect 
that braces the system for the long and other- 
wise unendurably hot day that is to follow. 
Entering the Strand, the largest of the Mai- 
dan roads, it is scarcely possible to exaggerate 
the animation and variety of the scene present- 
ed to our eyes. Every inhabitant of the city, 
rich or poor, seemed to have rigged up some 
kind of a turn-out and taken his place with his 
fellows. 
road were very picturesque, and sometimes ir- 
resistibly comic: the coachmen in their native 
dress, their long beards streaming in the wind; 
the ladies in their gay dresses, only outshone 
by the picturesque attire of some native prince 
dashing along at full speed, accompanied by 
fleet-footed syces. These syces, or Mussul- 
mans grooms, accompany every carriage, and, 
it is said, will often surpass the horses they fol- 
low in bottom and endurance. ‘They are a 
fine, swarthy, muscular set of men, dressed in 
short jackets and a lightly-wound middle-cloth, 
which leaves their limbs at liberty. They wear 
a fez, or flat turban, with a long tassel of horse- 


Some of the groups we passed on the | 





LISION. 


hair, and carry in their hands a goat’s tail fitted 
in a handle, with which they keep the flies from 
troubling the horses. The natives vie with and 
even outstrip the Europeans in the display of 
neat turn-outs, some of the baboos, or native 
merchants, expending fortunes upon their sta 
ble appointments and equipages. 

In contrast with these there were a great 
many native attempts at a coach upon immense 
springs, swaying like a boat in a high wind, 
drawn by wild-looking native horses, and filled 
with drunken sailors, while the naked driver, 
perched between his horses’ tails at the appar 
ent peril of his life, plies his whip and shakes 
his hempen bridles. A bailee will sometimes 
cross the square, drawn by bullocks—a native 
contrivance consisting of a rude cart covered 
with a rich searlet canopy. Arabian horse- 
dealers take the opportunity afforded them to 
display the “‘ points” of their steeds. 

A recent traveler, speaking of the horses of 

| India, very truly says: ‘‘ English horses will 
| not stand the climate of India, and the native 
}animal is a coarse, heavy-boned, big-headed 
| beast, with an ugly temper. Many horses are 
| consequently brought from Arabia, but their 
| price is very high. The best and cheapest 
| breed is that raised at the Company’s stables, 
| from which officers are mounted. The stud 
horses combine the good qualities of the Arab 
and native breeds of which they come, being 
| larger and more bony than the pure Arab, but 
possessing all his suppleness, speed, and good 
| temper.” 
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restoring him to his original 
condition. It was afterward as- 
certained that the same hors¢ 
had passed through the hands 
of at least half a dozen per- 
sons in the immediate neigh- 
borhood. 

The dexterity with which an 
Indian jockey will show off the 
paces of his animal, and the 
extraordinary amount of train 
ing and doctoring which horse 
flesh undergoes, deceive the in 
experienced and presumptuo 
youth who thinks he may rely 
on the evidence of his senses 
An incorrigibly vicious beast, 
which nothing but a native of 
Z Bengal could ride, is drugged 

deeb ween: with opium until he appears a 
lamb for gentleness, while stim- 

The term “Jockey” has become a by-word | ulants are administered to the weak and slug 
for a hard bargain, but the European members | gish, which give them a momentary show of 
of the fraternity might learn a great many tricks | vigor and activity. 
from their Asiatic compeers. One instance was Returning through the city we passed through 
related to me where a gentleman bought a black | a portion of Black Town, passing on our way 
horse, and by the merest accident foiled an at- | three large elephants, led by their native keep- 
tempt to steal him the night after. The next| ers. The great, wrinkled, gray animals blocked 
morning he discovered that his horse was dyed | up the path, and as we wished to turn back aft 
with some fugitive preparation that came off | er driving a little distance down the street, we 
with a liberal application of soap and water, | found them stopping the way in front of a full 
leaving an iron-gray as the result. The rascals, |er’s shop. Here our entertainer proposed an 





who had sold a good horse for a fair price, | elephant ride, and, nothing loth, we prepared to 


doubtless intended stealing him back in the | mount the back of one of the huge creatures, 
night and rendering identification impossible by | who, at the word baith, knelt to receive us. 
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CADERPOOR, BELOW CALOUTTA. 


Clambering into the howdah, or seat upon his] Our imposing array attracted more attention 
back, we were hoisted into the air with a sen-| and elicited more marks of profound respect 
sation of being in a large box-swing. | from the natives than I should have thought 
possible, considering that el- 
ephant-riding can not be a 
very uncommon achievement 
in Bengal. The road is kept 
in excellent condition, and is 
shaded by an avenue of trees, 
the lower branches of which 
swept our faces as we passed 
under them, and had like to 
have made an Absalom of one 
of our party, who, however, 
fortunately for himself (al- 
though he never before so 
considered it), wore a wig, 
which he left dangling like a 
last year’s birds-nest among 
the boughs. I am sure the 
reader will not refuse his 
sympathy when he learns that 
this unlucky member of the 
party was their humble serv- 
ant. The wig recovered and 
reassumed, as greatly to the 
surprise of the mahout as to 
the Indian who found a white 
man’s scalp set so loosely on 
his head as to be wrenched 
off with a single pull, having 
a smooth, polished, hairless 
surface underneath, we pro- 
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AN ELEPHANT RIDE. ceeded on our way rejoicing. 





A JUVENILE 


The day had become excessively sultry by the 


time we had arrived at our destination, and we 
were all very glad to accept the proffered shel- 
ter of a roof. 

The first thing noticeable in entering a Euro- 
pean house in India is the comparative scanti- 
ness and scarceness of the furniture—every thing 
being of the lightest pattern and most indis- 
pensable character. The floors are covered 
with a fine quality of matting, and the walls are 
adorned with sconces, having glass shades to 
them, containing a number of lights. The 
apartments are generally very lofty. This ren- 
ders a strong light necessary to illuminate them 
at night, and the light, streaming from every 
window as the evening advances, makes it look 
as if a general illumination was taking place. 

During the evening we were regaled with 
native jugglers and the nautch, or dancing girls, 
for which India is famous, or infamous. Many 
descriptions have been given of the magicians 
of Hindoostan ; but none, I think, have done the 
subject justice, or can do it justice. In fact, 
marvels that seem tame on paper have a much 
greater effect when performed before your very 
face and eyes, unaided by apparatus, unclothed 
except in ‘ nature’s suit of black” and the un- 
varying middle-cloth. The present performer 
was a mere child, and yet he performed feats 
of skill whose adroitness and inexplicability cer- 
tainly excelled those of any European expert 
I ever saw. The dancers’ performance com- 
menced with a sort of squeal, so shrill and high 
in tone that it was with some difficulty I recog- 
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nized it as a human voice. This sustained cry 
was caught up and prolonged by a second, a 
third joined in, and presently a chorus began, to 
which rusty hinges, nocturnal cat concerts, or 
“the man with a cracked clarionet” were mere 
trifles, and the nautch girls came slowly sail- 
ing into the centre of the room from behind a 
small Venetian screen. They were beautifully- 
formed women, and one or two among them 
were quite pretty. They were all dressed in 
long, flowing, classic draperies, and reminded 
me a great deal of the figures we see copied from 
| the walls of Pompeii and Herculaneum. Like 
ithe old woman at Charing Cross, in Mother 
| Goose’s Melodies, who had “rings on her fin 
gers and rings on her toes, and makes fine mu 
sic wherever she goes,” to which may be added, 
with “rhyme and reason” in the present in 
stance, rings in the nose, these young ladies tink 
led and jingled all over whenever they stepped, 
like a horse in sleigh-bells. Their gestures 
were of more than one sort ; most of them very 
graceful, and others that admit of no furthe: 
description than that of “startling in the ex- 
treme,” and a very mild description of the mat- 
ter it is too. There were no ladies with us, 
and the gentlemen of the party, I am bound t¢ 
confess, made a night of it. The East Indian 
is a very convivial animal, and bottled stout and 
Champagne are shipped in large quantities from 
the mother country. Long after I had retired 
to my virtuous couch I could hear our host vo 
| ciferating, * We won't go home till morning!’ 
| which was rather absurd on his part, consider- 
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ing that he was home already. I dropped 
asleep at last, however, and have a confused 
recollection of dreaming that I was invited to a 
feast where hosts and guests were one and all 
white elephants, who wore wigs and had extend- 
ed an invitation to me in consideration of my 
having adopted the same distinguishing badge. 

In the morning I drove out alone, my host 
having placed his buggy at my disposal, and I 
made the tour of the place. We returned to 
Calcutta on the following day. 

On our return we saw a phenomenon equal- 
ing or excelling that of our friend with a blue 
beard—this was a lot of horses with scarlet tails 
and manes. They were ridden by natives who 
seemed to take considerable pride in those adorn- 
ments of their steeds, and called our servants 
to bid the Sahibs take notice of them. 

To a European the streets of Calcutta afford 
an unfailing source of interest and amusement. 
The shop-keepers, fat, sleek, and well-dressed 
men, clad in white muslin and having the mark 
of their cast painted in gold upon the forehead 
and down the nose, stand at their doors invit- 
ing customers to enter. The population throng- 
ing the streets dressed in white muslin—a cos- 
tume which produces a singular effect upon a 
large multitude—are interspersed with strolling 
musicians, Chinese itinerants, nautch-girls, and 
Europeans. A few streets, such as Park Street 
and Free School Street, facing the great plain, 
are laid out in accordance with something like 
a regular plan; but the greater part of the city 
is a more complicated labyrinth than old Boston. 

A notice of the street-singers and nautch- 





| girls would be incomplete without mention of 
; the female contortionists. A woman of this 
| kind comes before you sedately enough, but with 
a sudden spring throws herself into the most ap- 
| parently impossible shapes, quitting altogether 
the appearance of a human being and taking 
alternately that of a frog, a crocodile, and some 
| of the distortions only seen elsewhere in the 
| hideous sculptures of the Indian idols. Stand- 
| ing upright she will suddenly turn, and, bending, 
look out at you between her feet, and finish the 
performance by picking up the coin you throw 
her with her eyelids. She will, if you will place 
a steel pen in its holder, point upright, in an 
inkstand on the table, whirl swiftly around, and, 
without intermitting the motion, take the ink 
from off the nibs of the pen upon her eyelids. 

Before leaving the city, among other points 
of interest I visited the native place for the in- 
cremation of the dead. It is called the “* Burn- 
ing Ghat,” and is shut off from the land side by 
high brick walls. To enter their horrid inclos- 
ure is to enter at once a slaughter-pen, where 
the victims are human beings—a sepulchre that 
can not retain its dead, but casts them, half-di- 
gested, uponthe loathingriver; anda dissecting- 
room, where the horrible dissectors are loath- 
some carrion-birds. 

From this pit of abominations issues a fetid, 
deadly fume and stench, and a greasy soot-de- 
positing smoke hangs over it. A row of black 
| bamboo sheds, built against the damp and 
| reeking walls, contain living beings in the ex- 

tremities of disease and pain; and their cries 
{and groans, feebly uttered, are more dreadful 
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than all other sights and sounds in this horrible 
place. For it is one of the humane and eleva- 
ting practices of the Hindoo religion, so much 
praised by such fastidious persons as have no 
stomach for Christianity, that, when a friend is 
sick to death, it becomes the duty of his friends 
and relatives to take him to this livipg hell, and, 
after pouring the loathsome water of the river 
in his face and stuffing his mouth with the 
greasy mud, to abandon him forever. When 
the poor wretch is dead he is burned or half- 
burned, and his remains cast into the river. 
Should he be so unreasonable as not to die, as 
it sometimes happens that he even recovers 
completely, he is henceforth and forever an out- 
cast. He has no property, being legally dead, 
and his effects divided among his heirs, and he 
has no friends. His nearest relatives will not 
recognize him, and the best thing he can do is 
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to return to the Ghat and give his body, by the 
shortest possible process, to the hurgilas birds 
and the sacred river. 

Never before visiting other lands have I 
known how to value the principles which, to a 
certain extent, govern us in our own country in 
our intercourse with each other. Intellect has 
not been wanting in the formation of Indian 
philosophy — intellect the most refined and 
acute, aided by all the ancient learning of the 
East, yet the result is India and China—Chinese 
ethics being moulded on pretty much the same 
originals as those of Hindoostan. As China 
and India now are so the whole world once was ; 
and measuring progress by the contrast between 
these old kingdoms and the Western World, we 
may judge of the effect which pure and true re- 
ligious principles can effect when grafted on hu- 

| man civilization. 
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OLD AUNT MATILDA. 
IN TWO PARTS.-PART II. 

AS before stated, Matilda was for a time the 
object of much prying curiosity, and to 
this may be added a good deal of ungenerous 
criticism. But with the decay of curiosity in- 
terest died out. What was Matilda Hastings 
that more fortunate people should be mindful 
of her? She went little abroad except to church, 
and was so quiet and gentle and kindly in her 
life that the little that was said gradually took a 

tone of pity and commiseration. 
It may be remarked, by-the-way, that she was 
thrown into the shade of obscurity, in the first 


place, by the splendors of the beautiful bride, | 


all of whose appointments were discussed and 
exaggerated, as though in some way their rich 
profusion took something from the poverty of 
those who discussed them. 

“They are going to foreign parts for a year 


or two,” said Mrs. Armstrong when she came | 


to visit Mrs. Hastings and Matilda, “ though 
not all for pleasure. The fact is, Nat’s spirits 
are dreadfully down, and his health is failing, 


and Brother Tom thinks it’s the best thing for | 


them—no help being expected from Eunice, you 
see.” And then she says she shall not be sur- 
prised if Nat settles in New York for good and 
all on his return, if he lives to come back—add- 
ing, with a little sneer, that Cincinnati is get- 
ting to be rather too small a field for the oper- 
ations of Nat's genius. She didn’t like Eunice 
(she would not call her Lamsie, and nobody 
could make her) any better since she became 
her daughter-in-law than before ; she was sure 
Nat was welcome to all the joy he could get of 
the beauty; but as for giving her the fine table 
and bed linen she had locked away in the press 
—things designed for another, and marked with 
another’s name—that was out of the question ; 
they might stay in press and rot first, as she had 
said before. 

She didn’t care how soon they went off to 
foreign parts, for when a man married a simple 
wife it was sure to turn him to a simpleton first 
or last, and she didn’t wish to see it done; she 
had seen quite enovgh already. And then she 
kissed Matilda, while the tears dropped down 








her faded cheeks, and told her that she had | 


taken her to her heart as her own daughter, 
and nobody could displace her so long as she 
should live. ‘*Come what will,” she said, “I 
shall always feel toward you like a mother, and 
hope you will allow me to do a mother’s part by 
you, and that nothing may ever stand between 
us, or be dearer to you, except your own mo- 
ther.” And then she added, trying to smile, 
‘unless it be that you get the best husband in 
all the world, and I am sure you deserve him.” 

Before a year was gone by there was no mo- 
ther to stand between Matilda and this second 
mother, and they became knit together with 
bonds of a still stronger affection. 

** You must come and live with me now, my 
dear Tilly,” says Mrs. Armstrong; ‘‘the old 


| house is too lonesome; and, besides, I require 
| you for my own comfort—I am lonesome too!” 
| And she broke quite down, and they wept in 
each other's arms. 

| But Matilda had a proud spirit in her quiet 
| bosom, and though she accepted the proffered 
love, she would accept nothing that she could 
not return in kind. ‘There will be some way,” 
| she said, ‘‘ there always is, for those who strive 
| to help themselves.” She must work and wait, 
she said; her Heavenly Father had some use 
for her, else he would take her and give her a 


| 


| 


| 


| green bed beside her good mother’s in the vil- 
lage grave-yard. 

And so she set up a decent head-stone, the 
best she could afford, and made it her sadly 
pleasant pastime to tend the burial-place, and 
plant flowers about it. Then she gathered a 
few of the poor children about her and taught 
them; and so exemplary was the life she led, 


and so sweet and serviceable was she in all her 
ways, that she became in time the mistress of 
the village school, and had more children of the 
rich, as well as the poor, than she could teach. 
Still the place she occupied in society and in 
the neighborhood was a subordinary one; she 
was “ Aunt Matilda,” and looked upon with a 
sort of compassion at the best. 

At twenty-five she had come to be regarded 
as an old maid, past all hope, and she accepted 
her fate with that tender consciousness which 
we sometimes see in women who accept theii 
unhonored fortunes and weary work-day lives 
as matters of course. 

‘“‘She is neither company for young nor old,” 
said the towns-folks, never dreaming that it 
might be because neither young nor old sought 
to make her company, and so they had their 
fairs and frolics without her. ‘Why didn’t you 
come, Aunt Matilda?” the young children said 
to her sometimes after a merry-making. ‘‘ Oh, 
we had such fun!” But she always shook her 


| head and smiled, as though, in some way, it was 


a thing not to be thought of. 

Nor rainy days, nor rough winds, nor snow- 
storms kept her from her school. Of course 
none of these things could harm ‘old Aunt 
Matilda ;” she was used to them! So there 
she was, winter and summer, first of all. 

And the years went by, one after another, 
dull and monotonous, but for the cheer she got 
of working and waiting, until twenty years had 
passed, and the bloom was gone from her cheek, 
and the soft plumpness from her hand, but not 
the brightness from her eye, nor the elasticity 
from her step, though she was now forty years 
old, 

“T wonder if she ever thinks of Nathan Arm- 
strong?” the smiling matrons said sometimes, 


as they got their heads together over a quilt or 
a cradle; and then the old story was told over, 
for when, indeed, are such stories forgotten ? 
And there were sly winks and nods and low 
whispers, as though her love were in some sort 
a disgraceful as well as laughable affair. 

And from Matilda the talk would naturally 
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run to Nathan, who had been living in New 
York these many years, and was become now a 
man of independent fortune, and his wife the 
mistress of an elegant establishment and the 
leader of a fashionable circle. 

And Mrs. Armstrong, the mother of Nathan, 
was a widow now, with gray hair and specta- 

les, but with much of that energy still which 
haracterized her youthful days, and vigorous 
and strong for her years; keeping her house, 
ind managing the farm into the bargain—more 
idvantageously than it ever had been managed 
vefore, so people said. 

And once or twice every summer she opened 
he press in the south chamber, which had once 
been Nathan’s room, and took out all the things 
that were marked with the initials M. H. A., 
sunned them, sighed over them, and folded 
them carefully away. 

One day a letter came to Mrs. Armstrong 
with a black seal and a border of black. Na 
than had lost his wife six months ago, and 
would his mother consent to take charge of his 
little Lamsie for a while; the only child he had 
left, and motherless now. ‘Though for that 
matter,” said Mrs. Armstrong, “‘ she is just as 
well off as she ever was, from what I have heard, 
one way and another.” And then she said to 
Matilda, who always listened with silent, rapt 
attention to every thing concerning Nathan, 
that, although she did not want to say any 
thing against the dead, it was true that Eunice 
had never been a faithful wife or a devoted mo- 
ther, and that she never could like her, over 
ind above, and the truth, she supposed, was as 
true now as it ever was! 

She had put on her bonnet and gone straight 
with the news to her daughter, as she called 
Matilda nowadays. ‘‘ And what do you say, 
my dear?” she asked, when she had read the 
letter, word for word, by dint of spelling and go- 
ing over again and again—“ shall we take the 
little thing ? though the dear knows, if we do, I 
for one shall never call her Lamsie—there is 
no sense to the name any how—and I shall al 
ways call her plain Eunice, which was her mo- 
ther’s name before her.” 

“You must do just as you like, mother,” 
says Matilda; ‘‘of course you know it can be 
nothing to me.” 

* Ah, but it is something to you, my dear! 
You understand that I shall have to look to you 
a great deal—more especially about her educa- 
tion; and are you sure you shall be quite will- 
ing to take her in your school ?” 

** And why not?” Matilda answered. “The 
innocent child has never harmed me, and her 
tather never meant to harm me either.” 

And this was the first time she had herself 
spoken his name for twenty years, and now 
she avoided calling him Nathan. And Mrs. 
Armstrong kissed the cheek that was burning 
with that faint, low red that is not rose-like, 
but like the ashes of roses, and called her thrice 
over her daughter, and her dear daughter, and 
then her own dear daughter. 
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And directly she | 
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went home with a lighter heart than she had 
carried with her on setting out. 

The next day she wrote to Nathan that she 
would receive the little Eunice, and bring he: 
up in her own old-fashioned way the best she 
could; and she added, quite incidentally, “I 
am the more willing to take the child on a 
count of the excellent school here in which I 
can place her immediately.” And then she 
said: ** You will remember your old friend ] 





my friend always, Matilda Hastings ; she 
who teaches the school I have reference to. I 
hope you will be satisfied.” 


And when the letter was posted she went 


straight to Nathan’s room and threw open the 
blinds, and with her own hand cleared it of 
dust and spider-webs ; and then she unlocked 





the press, and hung the long-cherished linen, 
piece by piece, in the sun, lingering with ten 
der fondness on the faded marking wrought in 





so long ago. So long ago, an 
but as yesterday. 

“This room must not be given up to the lit 
tle Eunice ; maybe Nat’”—she began to call him 
Nat again—** would come home sometime, and 
she would have it all ready for him.” So she 
lived in her dreams; for at what age do wo 
men not live in dreams? She lived in dreams, 
not very clearly defined even to her own heart, 

| but all about the coming home of Natty, to live 
| with her, and be the prop of her declining years, 


with some shadowy flittings here and there of 
Matilda, she knew not where nor how. 
} In due course of time the child came i 


bright brunette, with serious wondering ey 
}and straight hair as black as the midnight. 

**T declare she looks more like you this min 
ute than like her mother!” says Mrs. Arm 
| strong, as she led her one day into the quiet 
| little parlor where Matilda sat sewing. The 


ashes of roses in her cheeks colored almost to 


| roses as she took the little girl on her knee and 
| kissed her. 

| ‘You will know me after a while,” she said, 
| ‘‘and then I hope you will come to like me a 
| little—a very little.” 

‘“No, but I love you now,” the child replied. 
**T don’t want to wait, for you are the lady 
papa told me I must love, aren't you ?” 

And she put her soft arms about the neck 
that was bending toward her, and drew the face 
close to hers. And perhaps Matilda was not 
sorry to have her face hidden at that moment, 
and if she had had a struggle to take her on 
her knee she had aharder one to put her down. 
| She loved the child from the very first, as in- 
| deed who could have helped doing? She was 
not one of those ordinary children that make 
you necessary to them—she made herself nec- 
essary to you; and when she went out of the 
}rcom it was like the perfume of fine flowers 





| vanishing, or the stinshine going out. 

‘Should you like to go in the garden now ?” 
| Matilda said, after a little pause, during which 
| her face had been hidden. 

** Yes, if you please ;” and the child slid soft- 
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ly from the arms of Matilda. But at her knees 
she stopped and hung clinging, with her cheek 
resting there, as though she disliked to go away. 

‘** Shall we go now ?” says Matilda again. 

‘*No, I must not trouble you, papa said; I 
will go alone, or grandma will go with me; 
won't you, dear grandma ?” 

And she shied away toward the door, look- 
ing wistfully back, but not teasing and pulling, 
or making any noise whatever. Directly she 
came back, while yet the two women were say- 
ing what a dear little thing she was, holding 
up her tiny white apron, which she had filled 
with all the could find. Then 
glancing shyly up, as if to ask permission, she 
seated herself on the floor and began to twine 
and twist them into long fantastic wreaths. 
When they were completed she divided them 
very fairly between the grandmother and the 
school- mistress, balancing and weighing the 
matter a good while in her own mind before 
she came to a final decision. After this she 
set herself to work and picked up every small- 


flowers she 


est leaf from the floor, holding them close in | 


her apron, and making all as tidy as it was be- 
fore. She slipped about like a shadow, though 
not as one who would be sly, now standing on 
tip-toe to look out of the window, and now lying 
with her face close against the hearth to watch 
some cricket perhaps. She was naturally quiet 
in all her ways, but toward Matilda she seemed 
to feel a sort of tender reverence, and, as she 
moved about, followed her with her eyes, as 
asking leave to be with her and to love her. 

**T guess you will take to her for all,” says 
the delighted grandmother, catching her to her 
bosom, and kissing her eyes, her hands, and her 
hair. And the words “for all” included all the 
allusion that was made that day to Nathan. 

It was a month after this, perhaps, that little 


Eunice said to her mistress one evening after | 


school was dismissed, pulling timidly at her 
skirt and lifting such beseeching eyes, ‘ May I 
go home with you and stay a little while to-night 
—just a little while—I want to go so much ?” 
‘“What for, my pet?” 
pleased, took the soft little hand in hers. 
When they were come into the simple parlor 


she must put away Matilda’s shawl and bon- | 


net, and then she must, all with her own hands, 


drag the big chair close to the window and have 


Matilda sit down in it. Then she said, climb- 
ing up by the arm of the chair and slipping 
down into her lap: 


‘You asked me why I wished to come with | 


you, Aunt Tilly.” She had never called her 
Aunt Tilly till then, and she looked up into 
her face with that tender beseeching of hers 
for leave. ‘I don’t want to call you mistress,” 
she said; ‘I want to call you something sweet.” 
And then playing in bashful confusion with the 
ribbon Matilda wore round her neck, to which 
a slender finger-ring and a silver pencil-case— 
the latter given her by her pupils—was attach- 
ed, she went on: ‘‘I want to call you mamma, 
Would you be angry if I called you mamma ?” 
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‘*No, darling, I should not be angry,” says 
Matilda, hugging her close; * but it would not 
be true, and so vou had better call me Aunt 
Matilda as the rest do.” And as she said this 
she blushed, though no eye was upon her save 
the child's. 

** What makes every body call you Aunt Ma- 
tilda?” the inquisitive prattler asks next, slip- 
ping the slender ring on her own finger. And 
then she says, “‘ This finger-ring isn’t like my 
mamma’s used to be.” 

** No,” says Matilda, ‘‘ it isn’t like your mam- 
ma’s; it is a poor little ring, of no worth to any 
body but me; and because I haven't a finer one 
the people are sorry for me, and they call me 
Aunt Matilda in a sort of pitying kindness.” 

The child opens her eyes wide with serious 
wonder, and then she says: 

‘*Did you buy the ring, Aunt Tilly ?’ 

‘* Yes, darling, I bought it with a great price.” 
And the tears that had come to her eyes by this 
time dropped silently on the upturned face of 
the wondering little one. 

Matilda found a certain sort of pleasure in 
this talk with the child, though she did not ex- 
pect nor desire that she should understand a 
single word of it. 
ever, than had been reckoned upon—she un- 
derstood that in some way Matilda was un- 
happy because of the ring; but whether it was 
because she had paid so much for it, or for the 
reason of its being so slender, or for what other 
cause, she did not at all understand. In her 
soft, quiet way she kissed Matilda’s hands and 
hugged her arm close under her chin, and told 
her she would tell her papa, and he would give 
her a beautiful ring like her own mamma’s! 

“Oh no, darling, you must never tell him 
that as long as you live—not for the world!” 
cried Matilda. 

The earnestness of her manner tended doubt- 
Iess to deepen the impression already made on 
the child’s mind. ‘I don’t mean to tell him 
for the world,” she said, understanding the 


She understood more, how- 


| words literally, ‘* but just for the new ring!” 
And Matilda, well | 


She had got the central fact, and there was 
no dislodging it just then, and, trusting to time, 
Matilda smoothed the dark hair in silence as 
the young head leaned against her bosom, and 
the child went on directly; ‘‘ but I haven't told 
you why I wanted to come home with you yet ?” 

“No, my darling; why was it ?” 

“Because I had something I wanted you to 
see, and somehow I couldn’t show it you in 
school !” 

* And what is it, my dear?” 

“ Well, then, shut your eyes close and I'll tell 
you,” 

Matilda shut her eyes to humor the playful 
humor of the child and leaned her head low. 

“There now, I’ve told you!” 

And slipping from her knees and clapping 
her hands for delight the child hid behind the 
chair of the mistress. She had dropped some- 
thing in her bosom. 

The next moment Matilda had a small en- 
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ameled case in her hand, fastened with golden 


clasps. 

* Unclasp it!” says the child, peeping slyly 
from behind the chair, and, unclasping the 
clasps, Matilda beheld the face of her lover— 
not as she knew him in the days that were 
gone, but as he was now, a gray, earnest-faced, 
serious man, past middle life—seeming weighed 
with memories, and burdened with cares. 

“Isn't he nice and pretty?” says the child, 
stealing round and climbing to the lap once 
“but then he looks so solemn—what 
But you don't 


more 5 
makes him look that way? 
know him; he is my papa!” 

Then she took the picture and kissed it; 
“but see,” she says, “he looks solemn all the 
same, just as if he would cry;” and then she 
asked Matilda to kiss him and see if he would 
not smile. 

“Tt is only a picture, my child, and can’t 
smile,” Matilda answered, turning her face 
aside; but the child would not be pacified— 
“kiss him and see! just once,” 
clinging to Matilda’s neck, and holding the 
pictured mouth quite against hers, so that she 
was at length almost forced to kiss it. 

Then the child said he was smiling now, and 
satisfied; ‘‘but what,” asked, 
‘*makes your cheek so bright? did he kiss you 


she pleaded, 


she was she 
back again ?” 

And then she said, ** Oh, how I wish he could 
And 
he is so sad now, he never smiles any more.”’ 
And then she leaned her face against Matilda's 
bosom and closed her eyes as though she would 
like to be rocked asleep—she was so tired, she 
Matilda had the picture open now, rest 


see you, he would love you just as I do! 


said. 
ing partly on her bosom, partly on the child’s 
head; and as she slowly rocked to and fro the 
tears fell upon it one by one till the face of the 
picture was all covered, and they lay there in a 
glistening shower. 

Twenty years had made no difference with 
the woman’s heart, though she was ‘‘old Aunt 
Matilda!” One day there came a letter to her, 
perfumed, sealed with wax, and superscribed in 
a hand that she did not recognize; she broke 
the seal with trepidation, for it was not often 
that a letter ““My dear Miss 
Hastings,” it was addressed; she did not know 
the hand, and curiously turned the page. 
““Ever and always your affectionate friend,’ 
were the closing words, and then it was signed 
Nathan Armstrong. 

There was nothing in the letter of special 
moment—it did not speak of the past nor of 
the future—made no allusion to private mis- 
fortunes nor poisoned hopes or fears, except so 
far as they referred to his child. His mother 
had informed him that his litthe Eunice (he did 
not say Lamsie) had been placed in the care of 
Miss Hastings, and he could not deny himself 
the pleasure of expressing to her his very earn- 
est thanks for her goodness in receiving the 
child, in the first place, and for the care and 
pains she was bestowing on her education. 


came to her. 


| with Nathan. 
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As the twig is bent, you know, Miss Hastit 
he said; and then he said, with the only 


tempt at playfulness and familiarity in 


whole letter, that in his own case he feared 
its first 1 
but this, perhaps, my dear Miss 


twig had been sadly warped from 
eous bending ; ny 
Hastings, makes me all the more 
my child—all the more grateful for your ¢ 
the 
vanity to suppose such services” —here services 


solicitous for 


erous painstaking. I have not shallow 
had been erased and benefits inserted—* « 
be adequately returned, and | beg you will not 
attribute to me a notion that would so misrep- 
resent me.” 

This was the only allusion to the bank-check 
the letter contained—a check for five times the 
amount which, at her usual terms, would have 
Look at it how 
she would, she felt outraged, grieved, and of 
fended. She the 
back, and with such biting and bitter words as 
should make him repent his cold charity. She 

lef, 
if she were, there were hands from which she 


in 


been due Matilda in five vears, 


would send check directly 


was not exactly an object of outdoor rel and 
would prefer to receive it. In her first pr 
indignation, and all her 
quietude she was quite capable of being proud 


patience an ] 


with 
ly indignant, she wrote something very like 
what we have set down for her; but on second 
thought she saw that such a course betrayed a 
heart quite too sensitive to the past 
word her refusal of the donation, for she 
considered it a do 
her first 
some careful consideration wrote another : 
Miss Hastings was greatly obliged to Mr. 
Armstrong; but her terms of tuition were not 
so exorbitant as he seemed to suppose, 


ation, more cautiousiy. 


note in the fire, and after 


she threw 


and she 
begged, therefore, leave to return the superflu- 
ous check, and would venture to suggest a pref 
erence for adjusting her accounts thereafter 
with her friend and neighbor, Mrs. Armstrong. 
She went so far as to inclose this note, togetlh 

with the obnoxious check, and to sup 
the envelope ; but after all she was not 

—was this really any better than her fi ngry 
dispatch? She was forced to admit that it was 
no better at all; alittle more deliberate, a little 
more attempt at concealment, perhaps, but in 
reality no concealment whatever. She had told 
all that she wa had 
she kept it all these years to blurt it out at last 


$ most anxious not to tell ; 
in this way? So the second note was sent to 
the flames after the first. 
close the check in a sheet of blank note paper— 
that was what she would do! and that was 
what she did, sleeping upon the resolve; but 
when the morning came and she thought it over 


She would simply in- 


once more, she was as far from being satisfied 
with herself as ever—as far from being satis- 
fied with herse/f, almost, as from being satisfied 
She would not betray to him 
any feeling or emotion of any sort; and what 
could she do that would not betray both feeling 
and emotion, and both, too, of a peculiar na- 
ture? She was betrayed by what she had 
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written and by what she had not written alike! 
So at last, with Nathan’s letter in her bosom, 
and bitter tears ready to start, she went to Na- 
than’s mother. 

“ Foolish child !” says Mrs. Armstrong, “ you 
had better just keep the money and say nothing 
about it. Natty never meant nothing but kind- 
ness, and he didn’t know how to do no better 
than he has done. The truth is, Tilly, men 
are just what they are, and we've got to take 
‘em at that; and no man ever understood a 
woman, and no one ever will; and no great 
wonder, after all, for no woman ever understood 
herself! We're curious creters, Tilly, the best 
of us; we stand in our own light a good deal, 
and what is worse, we won't get out of it when 
we come to see our fault—no, not though we 
make pitch darkness all round us! I don’t 


want to find fault, Tilly, and I don’t mean to 
say you hadn't strong provocation ; but you got 


into your own light twenty years ago, and you 
have been walking in the shaders ever since; 
and now that they are just beginning to lift a 
little, don’t draw them down onto your own 
head, not till you have thought a bit, any how !” 
The dear woman had never even hinted till 
now that she thought Matilda had been the least 
at fault ; and for my part, I think she was enti- 
tled to say thus much after so long a silence. 
And it would seem that Matilda thought so too, 
for she wiped her eyes, kissed her adopted mo- 
ther, and, with little Eunice in her hand, went 
away wonderfully comforted. 

That night the child would stay and sleep 
with her. ‘‘I am so tired,” she said, “ and 
want to lay my head on the pillow close to 
yours.” Matilda had carried her the last bit 
of the way, and when she undressed her she saw 
that her arms and head were burning hot. 

“T wish papa were here! don’t you, Aunt 
Tilly ?” says the child ; and then she would have 
the picture on the pillow between them. 

“Oh no,” says Matilda, blushing though it 
was dark, “ your papa won't like that, he’d be 
smothered ; we must put him in the drawer of 
the bureau where he is used to be.” 

But Eunice insisted that she knew better, 
and that pictures could sleep in bed as well as 
any where else. ‘I know it,” she says, “ be- 
cause papa sleeps with one under his pillow ev- 
ery night !” 

Matilda felt her brow contract a little at that ; 
and then she said, forcing herself to speak the 


words, ‘‘ It is your mamma’s picture, of course ?” | 


“No; not my old mamma’s. And it is so 
pretty, with long dark hair all braided to a 


crown, like yours!” And then she says, langh- 


ing, and paddling the fair neck bent toward her, | 


that she saw her papa kiss it once! 

“Oh, you dreamed that!” says Matilda, with 
almost girlish delight. 

“No, I didn’t; but papa thought I was 
dreaming, may be. It was once when I slept 
with him; and he took it from beneath his pil- 
low and looked at it a long time, and then he 
sighed and turned his face from me; but I 
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peeped over his shoulder and saw him kissing 
it! And that is just as true as can be, Aunt 
Tilly, every word of it!” 

“Oh, you sly little darling!” cries Matilda, 
hugging the child close to her bosom, picturc 
and all, and so passing directly into the land of 
dreams, but not through the gates of sleep. 

In the morning Eunice still complained of 
being tired, and Matilda carried her half-way 
to the school. But when she called her, half 
an hour afterward, to say her lesson, she did 
not answer; her head was drooping on her 
arm, and she was fast asleep. It was a heavy, 
unnatural sleep, and when at last she was got- 
ten out of it she seemed confused and as one 
still in a dream. 

**You need not say your lessons to-day, my 
dear,” 
cloak and shawl, and made her a bed on the 
school-bench. 

In the evening her face was like scarlet and 
her arms hot as fire. And Matilda carried her 
all the way this time—her head drooping like a 
flower that lacks the dew. 

‘We will rest here a little while,” she said, 
when she reached her own gate, ‘‘and then I 
will carry you home to your grandma.” But 
the child, contrary to her wont, began to moan 
and fret. ‘*No, Aunt Tilly,” she said, “I 
want to stay with you, just to-night!” 

So she laid her on the bed, and when she 
was quieted went herself to fetch the grand- 
mother, but the grandmother was not at home. 
She had been suddenly called to see a sick wo- 
man who was poor, having but few friends to 
visit her, and who lived ten miles away. 

“Please take care of little Eunice for a 
day or two,” she said, in the note she left for 
Matilda; ‘‘it will be a delight to her, I am 
sure, and I hope not very troublesome to you. 
When I come home I will let you know of it at 
once, but I may be gone a day or two.” And 
then she said, with one of those premonitions, 
perhaps, that seem to come sometimes: ‘If 
any thing happen to Eunice let her father know 
at once.” 

Here was a quandary, and one that became 
shortly more difficult of solution. The child 
tossed restlessly on her pillow all night, and in 
the morning, when the doctor was fetched, he 


says the mistress, and she spread her 


| pronounced her case to be fever of the most 


malignant character, and advised that her father 
should be made aware of her condition at once. 

**Oh, Aunt Tilly! dear, dear Aunt Tilly!” 
the child lay moaning all the while, her eyes 
following Matilda with such pleading, helpless 
looks. What could she do? What she did 
was to put herself aside, and send by dispatch 
a message to the father—a message that was 
answered in person at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. But little Eunice, in the mean time, 
had passed where there was almost no hope. 
She had not recognized her grandmother when 
she came, and she did not know Matilda now, 
nor know any thing. 

The doctor had shaken his head and said it 





was not worth while to annoy the poor thing 
with medicines any longer, and the grandmo- 
ther at this had fallen to weeping and lamenta- 
tion, swaying herself to and fro by the bedside, 
and talking of dear ones dead and gone, and 
of the other dear one that would so soon have 
left Then Matilda dried her eyes 
and staid up her soul with courage, and com- 
forted all about her, taking the child in her 
arms, and soothing and nursing her with the 
tenderest Who knows, she 
our good Father will grant to us ?” 

She was sitting thus, her eyes soft with the 
dew of tenderness, and her cheek flushed with 
the anxious beating of her heart, when Nathan 


her too. 


care. said, what 


came. 

Life and death were making their last strug- 
gle for the child, and there was no room for 
any thought but for her. They watched to- 
gether that night, and the next, and the next, 
hushed almost to breathlessness by the 
but in time it 
and parted, and the light came in. 

** She will live! 
the his 
‘*and, under God, Matilda, it is all owing to 
you.” 

He had called her Miss Hastings till then, 
but his heart had spoken without his knowl 


awful 


shadow ; Heaven's own broke 


my darling will live!” cried 


father, voice shaken with emotion; 


edge or consent, and hers responded all against 
her will, by filling her eyes with tears. Then 
he repeated the words—‘‘ Yes, it is all owing 
to you, Matilda;” and he spoke her name this 
time in a whisper, and with his face very close 
to hers. 

When the child is quite out of danger, thought 
she to herself, I will give him back that bank- 
check that he had the audacity to send me; 
and she studied over in her mind a very grand 
little speech that she would make on the occa- 
sion. ‘*He shall see that I can do without 
him,” she said, ‘‘and his money too, into the 
bargain.” 

But one while the child was asleep, and an- 
other time fretful, and another the 
grandmother was about. So there seemed no 
favorable time for the placing of herself in her 
true position. 

Then, too, Nathan looked so old and seemed 
so weary that she could not bear to add a feath- 
er’s weight to the burdens he already bore. 
Still she was fully resolved that when the for- 
tunate hour really struck, why then she would 
for all. And in due 
course of time the hour struck. Eunice was 
out of all danger, and, with a heap of expensive 
toys about her, was sitting on the snow-white 
quilt, prattling of a thousand things with that 
half-insane delight that comes to us with re- 
turning health. 

Nathan had been away all the afternoon, 
and Matilda had taken the opportunity to set 
her house in order, for she desired that things 
should shine at their best. The dimity cur- 
tains were hung afresh; the frilled pillow-cases 
were in use; and flowers—just enough, and not 


she was 


relieve her mind once 
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Little 


Eunice was like a daisy in her pretty night 


too many—were placed here and there. 


gown, and with the soft wool socks on her feet 
had knitted. 


house was set 


which she herself 
And the 


the child dressed she arrayed herself and braid- 


when in order and 


ed her long dark locks with unusual care. 


when she 


sat down by the window, with 


check in her pocket, to wait for Nathan, she 

felt calm, collected, and equal to her task, 
There just a 

little, as his ste p rung on the door-stone, and, 


was a little flutter of the heart, 


looking up, she saw his face so much brighter 
£ Ul 
The 


it brightness 


and younger than she had seen it till now. 
gladness in her own answered thi 
before she was aware, and then she lowered her 
eyes with what she meant to be very q iet cold 

But Nathan had caught the first look, 


ady for him he 


ness, 
and before the second was got re 
was by her side and had her hand in his, 

** Matilda,” he 
“where do you suppose I have b 


tender 
} 


enh tLanese 


said, with gravity, 
three 
hours ?” 

Matilda was sure she did not know, and her 
designed to convey the 


He did not heed 


> an ef 


manner and tone were 
idea that she did not ec 
this, but kept her hand though 
fort t i 


are. 


» withdraw it. 

“T have been sitting under the peach-tree by 
the bee-hives, where we sat so long ago, anc 
saw the sun go down do you remem) I .Ma 
tilda ? i 
it rise 

Still she was silent, her hand fumbling with 


the check, 


‘*Tt has been a long night, Matilda, 


That sun has never risen for me—shal 
now ?” 


twenty} 
years ; is not that long enough ?” 

Still she said nothing; her grand speech was 
all gone from her, and she could not recall one 
word of it, 

* There is something for you,” she stammer 
ed at last, endeavoring to get the obnoxious 
paper in his hand. 

“And here is something for you,” he an- 
swered, unlocking a small gold case 
You refused it when 
It was 


and pro- 
ducing a withered flower. 
I offered it last, will you have it now ? 
fresh and young then like my life; and it is 
like my life now—faded, faint, not worth your 
acceptance I know.” 

She did not lift her hand to take it. ‘ Let 
us adjust this matter first,” she said at length, 
really making him see this time what it was she 
offered. 

“On one condition, Matilda,” still speaking 
in the same tone of tender gravity. 

* What is that ?” 

“That you give me the hand as well.” 

“ And can you think you deserve it, Sir?” 

“No, Matilda, f that 
sort. I deserve nothing — nothing at your 
hands, God knows! 3ut whatever my fault 
has been, whatever my faults are now, look at 


I make no pretense 


my gray hairs, look through my eyes down to 
my soul that is empty of all delight, and tell me 
if you do not think I have suffered enough. If 
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not, it is ii your power, Matilda, to add what 
more you will!” 

There was a deep silence—the twilight was 
gone, and the gray evening settling down with 
clouds and sighing winds. 

** And so you refuse my flower?” he said, at 
last. ‘* Then there will be no more morning, 
no more light for me.” 

**Oh, papa, papa! did you say there would 
never be any more light ?” called little Eunice 
from where she sat among her heap of toys on 
the snow-white counterpane. “ And will it al- 
ways be night then, dear papa?” And she be- 
gan to cry. 

*“*T don’t know, my darling. Perhaps you 
‘an yet make a little light for me in the world, 
but it is very, very dark now.” 

He had gone to the bedside in answer to her 
crying, and he had her in his arms now, 
ing and trying to soothe, though his voice as 
he did so was faltering and choked with tears. 
She had her two little hands in her eyes, and 
kept moaning and making piteous ado; all at 
once she looked up and said, with eager glad- 
ness, 

**Tt will be light by-and-by, won’t it be, Aunt 
Tilly? Come and tell papa it will be light, and 
make him glad, won’t you, dear Aunt Tilly ?” 

But Matilda only turned away her face, and 
drew a long, long sigh. 

“She is crying, papa,” whispered the child, 
**and I know what it is about: it is all about 
her finger-ring, because it is such a little slen- 
der one. Oh, papa, it cost so much! she told 
and she said I mustn't tell you. But I 
will tell you; 


caress- 


me so, 


and you will give her a beauti- 
ful new one—won’t you, papa ?—and then she 
won't cry.” | 
Matilda had hidden her face in her 
Then the child 
and placed on her | 


hands, 
and was crying in earnest now. 
would be carried to her, 
knees. ‘Don’t ery, Aunt Tilly,” she pleaded, 
twining her arms about her neck and kissing 
her. ‘Papa will give you a new ring, and then 
he will stay here, and we will all live together, 
and be so happy. Tell her you will, papa—tell 
her yourself, and then she won’t cry.” 

And keeping one arm around Matilda’s neck, 
she drew his face down quite against hers with 
the other, and so clasping the two, waited. | 

“Shall it be as our child says?” whispered 
Nathan. 

*“*T can not answer,” she said—‘‘I can not 
speak now. But somehow the hand with the 
dreadful paper in it had got into his hand, and | 
was being held there with a close and tender | 
pressure. There was no need that she should 
speak—he was answered. 

And Nathan came back to live on the old 
place, and a fine new house was built in the | 
maple grove at the end of the lane, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Armstrong were the great people of 
the neighborhood, be sure. 

And from the day of her marriage nobody 
ever thought of saying Aunt Matilda, much less 
Old Aunt Matilda; and when the good mother | 


|is not so much that Mr. 


| communication with 


| talk.” 


| versation. 
while we, as a people, do acknowledge ourselves 
| to be every way adequate to the former, we are 
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eaboe bel the press, ana brought forth the long- 
preserved linen for the wedding present, there 
was not a happier woman in the whole county 
than she, unless indeed we’ must except the 
daughter, now a daughter in law as well as in 
fact. 


A TALK ABOUT TALKING. 

N English writer of some little note has 

_ laid it as an accusation against the Amer 
ican people that they are a nation of talk- 
ers. In the social circle, in the hotel, in the 
market - place, on the steamboat, in the rail- 
car, every where, the irrepressible American 
shows an irrepressible tongue-ism. Taking 
this writer’s idea without his precise language, 
we may regard it as a back-handed censure, 
implying that Americans can on/y talk — thes 
can not or talk intelligently with a 
direct purpose. But that this is so in the United 
States is no more true than of any other people. 
To the Englishman’s sneer, however, I would 
oppose a pungent and truthful sentence written 
by one of his own countrymen. 
thing,” says Sydney Smith, 
ble manner, 


converse, 


* There is. no- 
in his own inimiia- 
which an Englishman enjoys more 
than the pleasure of sulkiness —of not being 
forced to hear a word from any body which may 
occasion to him the necessity of replying. It 
Bull disdains to talk, 
as that Mr. Bull has nothing His fore- 
fathers have been out of spirits for six or seven 
hundred years, and seeing nothing but fog and 
vapor, he and when there 
is no selling or buying, or no business to settle, 
he prefers being alone and looking at the fire.” 

That there is a difference between mere talk 
and conversation I propose to show, and to add 
some practical observations adapted to these 
To talk is natural. ‘* Where- 
asks Quintilian, “the tongue but for 
speech?” This faculty of speech is a special 
endowment of man, and therefore none has a 
right to take it from him. The birds of the 
air and the beasts of the field have means of 
each other; but to man 
alone, of all created beings, so far as we know, 
is given the power of speech and the use of 
language. With him “honor or 
Hence we see the necessity of the prop- 
er government of the tongue which, as St. James 
has told us, is “a littlke member” that may “ be 
set on fire of hell.” It may, however, be a most 
useful member of society, as it has already been. 
But still, confining our remarks to “talk” in 
private society, I would maintain that the ‘lit- 


r to say. 


is out of spirits too; 


practical times. 
fore,” 


shame is in 


| tlhe member” needs guidance and control—there- 


fore, education. 

The majority of the human race are adepts 
at talking, still but few are able to sustain con- 
And the object now is to show that 


exceedingly defective in our knowledge of the 
true mode of conversing; and further, to in- 
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licate, rather than to establish, some rules 
whereby we may improve as conversationalists. 

In what to-day is styled conversation, we 
have—lIst. Fashionable talk, which comprehends 
the smaller matters of everyday life; 2d. Vul- 
gar slang, which descends to the use of such 
terms as need not be quoted in a respectable 
Magazine; 3d. Flatulent comments upon the 
moving incidents of the time gathered from ihe 
morning journal; 4th. The dictionary talk of 
sophomores and aspiring young maidens; and, 
5th. The stuff occasioned by the flirtation of the 
ball-room or the fashionable watering-place, 
where thin gauze covering empty gaud carries 
the 


sway. One man pours out a perpetual 


stream of anecdote, while another chops logic; 
me’s discourse is full of puns, while that of an- 
other is a perpetual prayer; one talks poetry, 
nother prose ; one is full of quotations, another 
of egotism ; one talks with all his might, another 
is slow of speech; one screams, another whis- 
pers; one’s language is a perpetual jumble, that 
of another forcible one 
**talks like a book,” another altogether with- 
out any book. 


is and well-chosen; 
Without descanting upon the 
minutiz of these several classes, we would as- 
sert that each one alone is unproductive of that 
intellectual improvement which should be the 
aim and end of all conversation, whether in the 
domestic circle or in general society. 

The power or the gift of conversation, be it 
remarked, has decayed even in this country, 
young as itis. Although the character of the 
times demands that we should think more stur- 
dily and communicate even more sincerely than 
did our fathers, we neglect one of our chief du- 
ties by failing to remember that “speech lies 
between thought and action.’’ Therefore has 
Emerson wisely said that ‘‘the problem of the 
talkers is the same with that of the orator, the 
art of managing minds. The orator’s task is to 
warm a poor, thin, down-looking audience, and 
make them rich and happy in the thought that 
they are in the right, and the absent majority 
in the wrong. The business of a talker in a 
parlor is to move and persuade his smaller aud- 
Yet, few are fitted for this either by 
nature or education, while a multitude might be 
by the latter. Some modern English journalist 
has attributed this almost entirely to the fact 
that the whole people is given to reading, and 
stupidly asserts that ‘‘not only do persons live 
in such a hurry that there is only leisure for 
just comparing ideas as to the weather, but 
they have each and all a gross quantity of read- 
ing to do, which puts talking out of the ques- 
tion. If persons remain at home they read; 
we have met misguided individuals out in the 
open fields with books in hand; young folks have 
been seen stretched underneath trees, and upon 
the banks of rivers, poring over the open page ; 
on the tops of mountains, in the desert, or within 
forests — every where now men pull printed 
sheets from their pockets, and in the earliest, 
latest, highest occupation of this life, they read. 
The fact is incontestably true that modern men 


ience.” 
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and women are reading themselves into a com 
paratively silent race; reading is the great de 
lusion of the present time ; it has become a sort 
of lay piety, according to which the perusal 
of volumes reckons as it is, in a 
word, the superstition of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

Far from this, I believe that no man has a 
right to read for himself alone; if 
read much he has no right to hoard up the re 
he 


reads, he must make some deductions, and is 


good WOrkSs: 


one does 


sults of his reading: must think when he 
duty bound to communicate those results fon 
the benefit of others. In conversation there is 
not qniy an interchange of thought but with it 
a mingling of intellectual emotion, whereby is 
formed a union of mind. 


it were, possessors of ea 


Thus we become, as 


} } 


for the time 
Furthermore, there is a reactive 


other 


benefit 


being. 
in imparting our thoughts to others. For, as 
truly intimated by a reviewer several years ago, 
he has read until he 
Talk 


ing and writing are digesting processes which 


**a man never knows what 


has either talked about it or read about it. 


are absolutely essential to the mental constitu- 
But 
Talking im 
plies, first of all, a readiness on the part of the 
speaker, and next a sympathetic listener. It 


tion of the man who devours many books, 
it is not every man who can talk. 


is, therefore, as a digestive process, the most 
difficult, if not the most rapid in its operation. 


Writing is a different affair; a man may take 


his time to it and not require a reader; he can 
be his own reader. It is an easier, although 
more formal, process of digestion than talking 
It is in every body’s power; and every body 
who reads much makes more or less use of it, 
because, as Bacon says, if he does not write, 
then he ought to have extraordinary faculties to 
It is 
that we are to understand the complaint of a 
well-known author, that he was ignorant of a 
certain subject; and the means by which he 
was to dispel his ignorance—namely, by writing 
on man never knows thing, Sin 
William Hamilton he has 
taught it in may be 
orally, it may be by writing a book. It is a 
grand truth, and points a fine moral. Know! 
edge is knowledge, say the philosophers ; it is 


compensate for such neglect. in this view 


any 
until 
other—it 


used to say, 
some way or 


precious for its own sake, it is an end to itself 
But nature says the opposite. Knowledge is 
not knowledge until we have brought it unde 
the command of the great social faculty—speech ; 
we exist for society, and knowledge is null until 
we give it expression, and in so doing make it 
over to the social instinct.” 

It might, however, be fairly presumed that 
all authors and other such like men of note 
were good conversationalists, being able not 
only to communicate their thinkings fully and 
freely by speech, but also to sway a social circk 
in event of meeting with contending views. We 
may find, however, a great difference in mei 
known to fame. been 
speech; others have been either taciturn in 


Some have free ot 
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disposition or naturally devoid of the possible 
redundancy of language which would apparent- 
ly flow in their writings; while every thing, in 
either case, might depend purely and solely upon 
certain circumstances. Bulwer said, in a late 
publication, that Garrick had remarked of Gold- 
smith that he ‘wrote like an angel and talked 
like poor Poll.” Doubtless there have been 
many great men who in private society were 
very dull men. Some of these have been often 
named as indifferent conversationalists, talking 
either as parrots or talking not at all. In con- 
versation Dante, for instance, was taciturn, but 
when he did speak, was satirical ; Descartes, 
La Fontaine, Butfon, and even Milton were un- 
social; Butler appeared to be almost stupid, 
and so, it is said, was Marmontel, the novelist. 
Addison, on the other hand, was shy and mod- 
est, always appearing indisposed to enter upon 
conversation even with a single visitor, 

But let us take a look at cases of a different 
character. 

Dr. Johnson has been considered almost uni- 
versally as the great exemplar of conversational 
powers. But then, be it said, at the very best, 
when he deigned to speak at all, his talk was 
mainly a grandiloquent discourse, characteris- 
tic of a man better fitted to compile a diction- 
ary than to write an essay on politeness. But 
we know full well that he could brook no op- 
posing word, and that it was easy and common 
for him to say, even without cause, ‘* You lie, 
Sir.” The fact is, that but for his genius he 
would be noted as the great bull-dog of his 
day, and the best representative of the whole 
character of John Bull, that ever walked with- 
in the sound of Bow bells. And like John, he 


could be good-natured ; but when so, was up- 
roarious in his mirth, and laughed, as Tom Da- 
vies drolly enough said, “like a rhinoceros.” 
Madame de Staél has been represented as 
the most distinguished converser of her time. 


She was brilliant and ambitious. She valued 
nothing but conversation. But her skill in it 
was such that on one occasion those who list- 
ened to her were unconscious of a thunder- 
storm. For all this she has been spoken of as 
a “pitiless talker;” as one illustration in proof* 
of which it has been said that, upon a certain 
occasion, some gentlemen introduced a person 
to her who, they declared, was a very learned 
man. Madame received him graciously, but 
eager to produce an impression, began to talk, 
and asked a thousand questions; but so en- 
grossed was she with herself that she did not 
notice that her visitor made no reply. When 
the visit was over the gentlemen asked Corinne 
how she liked their friend? ‘A most delight- 
fulman! What wit and learning!” was the re- 
ply. Here the laugh came in—the visitor was 
deaf and dumb. 

Sheridan, who excelled in all things, was ‘‘a 
fellow of infinite jest.” His 
manifold. He was as ready with proverb as 
with repartee. Especially would he never al- 
low himself to be outdone by a verbal prodigy ; 


resources were 
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whenever a monstrous story was told in his 
presence, he would outdo it by one of his own 
coinage, and put the narrator to the blush by a 
falsehood more glaring than his own. Here is 
given the rarest and perhaps most audacious in- 
stance. A gentleman related a sporting ad- 
venture in his hearing. ‘‘I was fishing one 
day in a certain cold spring full of delicious 
trout, and soon caught alarge mess. But what 
was really surprising, within a foot of the cold 
spring there was one of boiling water, so that 
when you wanted to cook your fish, all you had 
to do, after hooking them from the cold spring, 
was to pop them directly into the boiling one.” 
The company all expressed astonishment and 
incredulity at this monstrous assertion, with the 
exception of Sheridan *“T know,” 
‘*of a phenomenon yet more surprising. 


said he, 
Twas 
fishing one day, when I came to a place where 
there were three springs. The first was a cold 
one stocked with fish, the second a boiling 
spring, and the third a natural fountain of melt- 
ed butter and parsley.” ‘ Melted butter and 
exclaimed the first story-teller ; ‘‘im- 

““T beg your pardon,” said Sheri- 


parsley !” 
possible !” 
dan, coolly : “T believed your story, Sir—you 
are bound to believe mine.” * Another inci- 
“Ty 
was out shooting once, and spied a brace of 
birds; I was out of shot, but threw the ramrod 
into the barrel of my gun, fired, and brought 
down both birds.” ‘* A still more singular oc- 
currence happened to me,” continued Sheridan, 
“IT had promised a friend of mine in London 
half a dozen partridges for dinner on a particu- 
lar day. I had forgotten my agreement, when 
I heard the distant 
which was to take 


dent occurred to me,” said the gentleman. 


horn of the stage-coach 
game to London. I 
rushed into my preserve, and in the hurry of 
the moment forgot my shot, and left my iron 
ramrod in my gun-barrel. I fired at a covey 
of partridges, killed six, threw them into a ham- 
per, and gave it to the coachman. There was 
the game not only killed, but actually spitted.” 
It is needless to say that the story-teller was 
silenced. 

Turn to yet very different cases. Washing- 
ton Irving, in the account he has given of his 
visit to Abbotsford, says of Sir Walter Scott, 
that his conversation was frank, hearty, pic- 
turesque, and dramatic. He never talked for 
effect or display, but from the flow of his spir- 
its, the stores of his memory, and the vigor of 
his imagination. He made himself so thor- 
oughly the companion of those with whom he 
happened to be that they forgot for a time his 
vast superiority, and only recollected and won- 
dered when all was over that it was Scott with 
whom they had been on such familiar terms, 
in whose society they had felt so perfectly at 
ease. 

Macaulay seemed to be possessed by a talk- 
ing spirit, which no spell, human or divine, 
could exorcise. He was like a machine which, 
wound up, must go on until it stops from sheer 
exhaustion of power. His talk was brilliant, 


my 
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though diffuse. Its almost endless continuity 
was its only drawback. Therefore keen was 
the satire of Sydney Smith when, writing to a 
friend about Macaulay's return from India, he 
said: **He has come back much improved, 
and, last night, surprised as well as delighted 
us with several brilliant flashes of silence !” 

And this reminds one of Sydney himself, the 
‘*primate” in the English hierarchy of wits. 
He was always ready, always jovial, always pun- 
gent, and would cause his friends ** to reel each 
his own way home in a fit.” 

Turning from him to a clergyman of another 
denomination, mention should be made of Rob- 
ert Hall, the Baptist man of eloquence. Not- 
withstanding his peculiar affliction, and some- 
times because of it, his conversational powers 
were often considered as among the evidences 
of his genius. Although a most genial com- 
panion and a warm-hearted friend, he was fre- 
quently decidedly and even offensively brusque. 
On one occasion, for instance, while in a lunatic 
asylum, being accosted by a friend who met him 
by surprise, ‘Why! Mr. Hall, what brings you 
here?” he replied, ‘‘ What will never bring you 
here, Sir—brains, brains!” On another occa- 
sion, in acertain social gathering at Bristol, his 


eyes were noticed to be intently fixed upon a | 


lady whose personal appearance was not, cer- 
tainly, prepossessing. His gaze continued so 
long as to discomfit her, and she at length in- 
quired, ‘‘ Why, Mr. Hall, what is the matter 
that you should look at me so strangely?” ‘I 
was thinking, Madam, how much you will ap- 
pear improved on the morning of the resur- 
rection, when you will arise in a different like- 
ness.” 

Of Coleridge, it has been said that he was in 
the habit of pouring forth brilliant, unbroken 
monologues of two or three hours’ duration, to 
listeners so enchanted, that, like Adam whose 
sars were filled with the eloquence of an arch- 
angel, they forgot ‘‘all place, all seasons and 
their change.” As an eloquent talker, it may 
be doubted whether his superior ever lived. 
But his was not conversation. 
terchange. Itwaspreaching. Heonceasked of 
Charles Lamb, ‘‘ Did youever hear me preach ?” 
**T never heard you do any thing else,” was the 
reply. 


as thou wast in the day-spring of thy fancies, 
with hope, like a fiery column before thee, the 


dark pillar not yet turned—Samuel Taylor | 
Logician, Metaphysician, Bard! | 


Coleridge 
How have I seen the casual passer through the 


cloister stand still, entranced with admiration | 
(while he weighed the disproportion between | 
the speech and the garb of the young Mirandula), | 
to hear thee unfold, in thy deep and sweet in- | 


tonations, the mysteries of Iamblichus or Plo- 
tinus (for even in those years thou waxedst 
not pale at such philosophic draughts), or re- 


citing Homer in his Greek, or Pindat—while | 
the walls of the old Grey Friars re-echoed to | 
For | 


the accents of the inspired charity boy.” 


Vor. XXXIV.—No. 201.—Y 


There was no in- | 


Read this beautiful testimony of the in- | 
imitable Elia: ‘* Come back into memory, like | 
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all this, when we think of his life, we repeat, 
‘“¢ Poor 8. T: C.” 

And then as to dear “ Elia” himself. Lamb's 
conversation was marked with perpetual eddies 
of verbal felicities. ‘Such wit, such humor, 
such imagination, such intelligence, such senti- 
ment, such kindness, such heroism, all so quaint- 
ly mixed and mingled, and stuttering out in so 
freakish a fashion, and all blending so finely in 
that exquisite eccentric something 
eall the character of Charles Lamb, made him 
the most lovable of writers and men.” 

Wordsworth was fond of hearing himself talk, 
and hardly knew when to stop, having once 
started. After reading lengthened reviews of 
his own poems, he would in the presence of 


which we 


company orally deliver still longer reviews of 
the reading, thus monopolizing all time and at- 
tention. 

Remembrances of a London conversazione 
(quite an English institution, by-the-way) re- 
call the bearing of Mark Lemon, Tom Hood, 
and Charles Dickens. 
what similar in talk, yet very dissimilar in tem 
perament. Lemon his 
Punch, Hood naturally retiring, while Dickens 
seemed to the two. Of the 
three, Dickens was the most vivacious, and his 
talk as full of the milk of human kindness as 
his own Brother Cherryble; Hood the most 
witty ; and Mark Lemon the most common- 
place, but pompous. Hood was quick at rep- 
artee, Dickens at illustration, each talking much 
as he wrote. Yet of the number Dickens was 
decidedly the best conversationalist. His great 
experience of London life, his keen apprecia- 
tion of every phase of character, and his won- 
derful readiness, made him one of the most ge- 
nial of companions. 

Of statesmen, in this relation, space permits 
but the mention of two. It has been frequent- 
ly stated of Dr. Franklin that his features were 
an index of the good temper, amenity, cheerful- 
ness, and affability, which were his character- 
istics. John Adams represents him as taciturn 
on committees and in Congress. In society he 
was far from being loquacious; but no one pos- 
sessed a more entertaining fund of conversa- 
tion, or used it more happily on fitting occa- 
sions. Childhood, that ‘best detector of a 
gentle heart,” was ever welcome to his knee. 


The three were some- 


was as obtrusive as 


stand between 


| For the young, his manners and words of sage 


advice and pleasantry ~had an indescribable 
charm. Sir Francis Romilly, when a young 
man, called on him at Passy, in 1782, with a 
friend. ‘Dr. Franklin,” he writes, ‘‘ was in- 
dulgent enough to converse a good deal with 
us, whom he observed to be young men very 
desirous of improving by his conversation. Of 
all the celebrated persons whom in my life I 
have chanced to see, Dr. F., both from his ap- 
pearance and his conversation, seemed to me 
the most remarkable.” 

I hold that the best conversationalist among 
statesmen of our own day was Abraham Lin- 
coln. This opinion may possibly be contro- 
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verted by those who would think only of an 
apparent awkwardness of manner, and an oc- 
casional violation of the rules of polite society. 
But if our conversation should have for its 


object the promotion of the welfare of those 


with whom we talk ; if it should be filled with | 


truth, with kindness, with encouragement, with 
consolation ; if a true man should sway by the 
influence of speech—why, then, tried by this 
simple standard, the late President Lincoln was 
an excellent conversationalist. His total ab- 
stinence from a display of egotism, his sterling 
sense, his varied information, his terseness of 
expression, his truthfulness, his ‘* honesty,” his 
vast good-nature, his * mother-wit,” his im- 
mense fund of anecdote for illustration, his 
adaptation of himself to all companies—these 
made him one of the best social talkers of our 
times. Thus has Emerson the Great quaintly, 
but justly, said of him, after speaking of his 
manner: “ He is the author of a multitude of 
good sayings, so disguised as pleasantries, that 


it is certain they had no reputation at first but | 
> ' 


as jests; and only later, by the very acceptance 
and adoption they find in the mouths of mill- 
ions, turn out to be the wisdom of the hour. 
I am sure if this man had ruled in a period of 


less facility of printing he would have become 


mythological in a very few years, like sop or 
Pilpay, or one of the Seven Wise Masters, by 
his fables and proverbs.” Lincoln was thus 
one of the few men who swayed by the influ- 
ence of speech in common conversation. 

The style of these talkers is different in some 
peculiar shade from each of the others. There- 
fore no one can be taken as a model. Norisa 
model, per se, required. Neither can set rules 
be made or enforced. While, however, there 
must be a catholicism of opinion here, there are 
yet some general principles which should be 
held concerning what in the majority of cases 
should be considered to constitute good talk. 

As general rules, more or less applicable to 
all, the following are suggested : 

1. Dispense with gasconade, to the use of 
which, we, as a nation, are too prone. The 
spread-eagle style is nauseating. ‘The modern 
abbreviation “gas” is often too appropriate a 
term when referring to the talk of some indi- 
viduals. 

2. Away with egotism, which is only another 
form of gasconade. To speak frequently of 
what J said, J did, where J have been, how 
much J own, etc., ete., is simply ridiculous, and 
reminds one of a certain animal given to bray- 
ing. A French writer has pertinently said that 
“you should always avoid mention of yourself, 
since, if it be an eulogium, people will regard it 
as a lie; while, if you criticise yourself, they 
will take you at your word, and accept it as an 
article of faith.” 

3. Avoid slang. 


So many new terms have 
crept from newspaper columns (the worst of all 
word-mints) into common conversation, that it 
may be sometimes difficult to detect the differ- 
ence between the counterfeit and the pure coin 


of our language. But there are many words 
and phrases intentionally used as slang which 
derogate from the dignity of pure talk. Among 
the worst of all these are the offensive nick- 
names given to the different political parties of 
the day. 

4. ** Avoid evil communications which” are ac- 
knowledged to * corrupt good manners.” Mere 
gossip belongs to empty or frivolous minds. 
Scandal is the prerogative of the vicious. 
Cultivate the mind. “ Read, mark, learn, 

and inwardly digest” in order not to reproduce, 
but also to produce. It is only thus that any 
| can be distinguished from the common herd, 
who talk without ever having created an original 
idea, who are ignorant of life and its great re- 
sponsibilities, of literature and its many beau- 
ties, of science and its demands, and of the rela- 
tive importance of every social relation. The 
tittle-tattle which in some circles is styled con- 
versation is nothing more than an infinitesimal 
potion of homeopathic broth diluted to the low- 
est possible extent, with only bedy enough left 
to strengthen the patient to wag his tongue. 
Upon his poor head is written: “To let, apply 
within.” 

6. Be truthful. 


Speech without truth is but 
babble. There might be more honesty in so- 
ciety. Men and women, bv ‘‘attery, try to de- 
ceive each other. But t.1s same flattery is 
nothing but devil’s sugar—- weet in the mouth, 
bitter in its results. 

7. Exemplify delicacy and propriety. A max- 
im of Bruyere’s is most pertinent, and should 
be learned by every man, woman, and child in 
the land: ‘There is speaking well, speaking 
easily, speaking justly, and speaking seasona- 
bly. It is offending against the last to speak 
of entertainments before the indigent; of houses 
and lands before one who has not so much as a 
dwelling; in a word, to speak of your prosper- 
ity before the miserable. This conversation is 
cruel, and the comparison which naturally arises 
in them betwixt their condition and yours is 
excruciating.” 

We should not neglect to regard as next to 
the art of conversation the art of silence. Per- 
haps nothing more than this would be so diffi- 
cult of acquirement by the ladies. Not that 
they should be slurred by any rude insinuation. 
But still it must be acknowledged that under 
almost all circumstances they have, at least, a 
propensity to talk, with seldom a disposition to 
be silent. And fortunate it is for the race 
(perhaps), especially for that portion given to 
a frequent attendance upon dinner and other 
parties, that, when ladies are present, they are 
always ready to fill a gap in the conversation. 
There can be no hiatus. But my notion is, 
that most men, as well as most women, talk 
too much—that is to say, in the prevalent fash- 
ion—and that more frequent silence would add 
| grace to their character. Talking “ for talk’s 
| sake,” or to “kill time,” should be made an in- 
| dictable offense for unruliness of tongue before 
| the high court of St. James the Apostle. 



















































KNICKERBOCKER'S VISIT. 


KRuickerbocker’s VBisit: 


A POEM OF ANCIENT AND MODERN TIMES. 





HE evening shades were falling fast o’er good Manhattan Isle, 
_ Whose countless streets and avenues lay stretched for many a mile; > 


PTS valerie: 


The shadows deepened, lazily, as slow the sun went down, 
And spread its welcome pall of gloom upon the busy town: : 





: Way up the street, the forms of men whose hearts, the whole day long, fe 
% Had been struggling in the mazes of the City’s busy throng, af 
i Were bending homeward, slowly, as they gladly craved the rest vi 
? Which came, with twilight shadows, as the sun sank in the west. 
i Each thoroughfare and artery became a busy scene, be 
Where trade and money-making had usurped the verdant green ; 
Swift ran the tide, with faces bent, some with the marks of care— 
Some day-dream having vanished into bubbles light as air— 
j Some who, in that day’s market, had been on the losing side, 
> Or had ‘ Bulled,” when stocks were downward, and then to *‘ Bear” had tried— 
j For the thousands they had counted, when the morning sun was bright, 
4 Had departed, with the shadows, as the sun went down at night. 
‘ So the tide of Life’s broad current ebbed and flowed, and bore along 
; The barks which men had ventured, many frail, and fewer strong, 
i All freighted with their dearest hopes. Among the busy crowd— 
4 Who were seeking home at sunset, some so humble, some so proud, 
3 Leaving many scenes behind them of their daily toil and strife, 


: To enjoy the hours of pleasure in the fleeting span of life— 
None had thoughts of aught behind them, save some few, who grudged the time 
They must lose in speculation, with some project in its prime. 


i As the jostling crowd kept onward, there was gathering, quite unscen, 
A phantom, having birth-place where the setting sun had been: 
Away out o’er the Hudson, a cloud, almost a speck, 

Was floating in the Heavens, like the fragment of a wreck 


‘ Drifting on the troubled ocean, ’mid the waves of blue and foam, 

; Till the fiercely-rolling breakers should provide it with a home. 

} Soon the drifting cloud came nearer, as the stars came out anew, 

rf And the City’s myriad gas-jets pierced the falling darkness through— 
3 While from out it came the outlines of a queer and ancient form, 

& Standing by the Hudson's outlet, in a halo, soft and warm. 

; In its shape it bore the lineament of a sage long mourned as dead, 
& Moving with a step so weary, and a halt and feeble tread, 


As the shadows vanished from him and he stood, and seemed to smil 
; Wondering at the strange appearance of this good Manhattan Isle: 
In stature, small and wiry, with a pair of restless feet— 

Encased in shoes, with buckles, silver, bright and very neat— 

And olive-velvet breeches, which he wore in old Dutch style, 

Long reft of nap and lustre, but most cleanly all the while; 

A coat of seedy homespun, tightly fitting, like the rest; 

And a widely-plaited shirt-frill across his aged breast. 

His hat, with points and corners, had a rosette on one side, 

Placed jauntily upon his head, almost with youthful pride. 

He listened but a moment, as a boat was passing by, 

Then raised the little old cocked-hat, and gazed upon the sky— 
While, as he looked, a single tear seemed running down his cheek, 
As, with a feeble accent, he slowly tried to speak: 


‘“*Once more I stand, but now unknown, by sacred Hudson’s tide, 
With unfamiliar scenes around, no friendly hand te guide. 
i All the old lanes and pasture-fields, with clover-tops so fair, 
Are lost to sight—no fences left—no shady bowers are there ; 
Old places, once so very dear to these old eyes of mine, 
Are scattered like the hoar-frost by the ruthless hands of Time. 
Old things were changing swiftly, when last I saw this Isle— 
The honest old Dutch customs—and the stones, which marked the mile, 
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Were lost in streets and alleys; and the roads, of which the cows 
Had traced the crooked outlines as they moved about to browse, 
Were laid with stones and pavement—the degenerated race 

Had begun, with their ‘improvements,’ to wipe out the old Dutch place. 
One day, when weary, I returned, to find the Hotel closed. 

Of my saddle-bags and contents the landlord had disposed, 

To pay his o’er-due board-bill; and I saw my name in print— 
The pages of my History had been used up without stint; 

Some other man had edited my scarcely finished book, 

With all its errors on its head; he took no care to look 

To see it fairly written out; the records, sought with care, 

Were handled rather roughly, for the author was not there. 

They intended to be honest, though, I scarcely have a doubt, 

As they did not send it forward with the author’s name rubbed out. 
They treated me quite kindly then; I found myself with fame, 

For people wanted autographs of Knickerbocker’s name ; 

And many whom I scarcely knew, and ne’er spoke to, before, 
Shook hands, and sometimes chatted, as I passed a neighbor's door ; 
Such things to me were sudden, and it puzzled me to think 

Why some invited me to dine, and others, e’en to drink. 

At places where I traveled they seemed to know me well— 
Though why the towns had altered so, scarce any one could tell. 


‘*In Albany, the fellows had been working such a change, 

With their modern innovations, that the very place looked strange. 
It was accident delayed me”—here the old man’s eyes grew red— 
“T could not see the papers, and the people thought me dead; 

My History was truthful, though; and times were then, I trow, 

A trifle better times than those the people live in now! 

All changed, alas! E’en winds were rude, across the Tappaan Zee; 
I felt them roughly blowing, as they tossed me here so free, 

Not knowing that the cloud-speck they were wafting slowly here, 
Was the spirit of old Diedrich, who held that sea so dear. 

Though eagerly I sought to find some old and loved face, 

While wandering o’er the City, scanning every nook and place, 

All are gone, I know not whither, as I wander here alone, 

And see great piles of red-burnt brick and blocks of brownish stone, 
In rows of great tall buildings, almost even with the street, 

As far as I can see them, till the sides appear to meet. 


“ Away off toward Communipaw—God bless the ancient name! 
There runs a line of long black things (I saw it as I came), 
Long rails of iron, fastened down by nails and spikes and hooks, 
In equidistant measures, as Dutch school-boys ruled their books. 
And something, snorting, past me ran, with demon’s speed and light, 
Spreading a line of seething sparks, and breaking up the night; 
Its sound was loud and rumbling, like whirlwinds as they pass, 
With a line of fanny boxes, upon wheels, with panes of glass 
Like windows, and strange people, some awake, and some asleep, 
Were nodding at the window-panes, as if afraid to peep 

At the demon just before them, fiving onward with its fire, 

That screeched and whistled loudly, but did not seem to tire. 


‘“‘Ah me! indeed, things have much changed, since I was last in town! 
If people, too, have altered, as the houses have, that frown 

Upon the streets from lofty heights, and, shutting out the sun, 

Spread heavy shadows o’er the way, ere half its course is run, 

I would not care to live and see such altered folks and ways, 

Since half-doors swung wide open, in those palmy old Dutch days, 
When streets were cleaned by private hand, and all the City’s light 
Was furnished by the lanterns, from each tenth house hung in sight!” 


He started on his journey, then, to search the City through, 
For traces of the ancient times, not lost amid the new; 

Scarce thinking that the footprints of the dear and honest past 
Were too slight in their impression in this modern age to last. 
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KNICKERBOCKER’S VISIT. 
He paused at first, and wondered at the strange things to be seen 
About the ancient neighborhood, known as the Bowling Green. 
Beyond him once there menaced, from the flowing river’s side, 
The Battery and City Gate—both once the City’s pride; 
And stood the famous wind-mill, which served to grind the grain, 
Or to tell which way the wind blew, as it swept from o’er the main, 
In earlier time, ere governors and Burghers sat in state, 
Or puffed in silent councils, in their weightiest debate. 
There good old Peter Stuyvesant leaned o’er his garden wall, 
And looked upon the Battery—armed with two guns, bold though small; 
Or beheld the sturdy Schoinge,* with its line of driven piles, 
And the big canal in Broad Street provoked his proudest smiles ; 
The Schoinge meant to save the shore from seas or stormy blast— 
The canal to be the taxing-place for goods that through it passed, 
For all New England peddlers, who might deem it worth their while 
To dodge the honest duties, in their thieving Yankee style, 
Imposed by doughty Burghers, who had thought the City safe, 
Hemmed in by walls of pine and oak, from any Yankee waif, 
Whose readiness to trading—though honest, in the main— 
Might not be proof against a chance for making quicker gain. 
Time was, when all the City could be seen from where he stood, 
When cow-paths straggled o’er the hills, and all around was wood ; 
But now, the miles of jutting piers, with ships in serried line, 
Which, with their thousand spars and masts, made forests of hewn pine, 
Bespoke the age of commerce, with mighty ships like these, 
All freighted home, or outward, with the ventures of the seas 


Towards Wall Street then he took his way, to find the landing-place 
Of the people from Long Island; and he hoped to find some trace 
Of that most noted building, of their famous City Hall, 

Put up in 1700—heavy pillars, wings and all. 

In searching for the City Hall, a marble pile he found, 

Erected in old Broad Street, with some noble buildings round— 

The beaten halls of finance, where the brokers daily roam, 

Like busy-minded spiders, seeking flies within their home ; 

Where the fickle wheel of fortune spins so quickly every day, 

For those who make their money in the fast, new-fashioned way— 
Where ‘‘ Harlem”—or ‘*‘Old Southern”—sometimes “ Prairie du Chien”— 
Are handled to make money, with “ Erie,” too, thrown in— 

Sold up or down, with matchless ease by those who make their hoard, 
By beating speculators in the ring-pits of the ‘* Board.” 

‘*Prairie du Chien,” from thirty-six, in two days made to spring 

To ninety-five; one Saturday, the pavements loudly ring, 

With ‘‘one hundred and fifteen bid,” in hopes some shares to get; 
But a heavy operator had so well his spring-trap set, 

That prices reached ‘*two hundred,” and he still supplied the street; 
Advance of forty-five was bid—he all demands could meet— 

Till, finally, one Tuesday, he was selling to them all, 

And rushing on the market stock—the price began to fall 

Below its starting figures, ere it stopped, with ruin round, 

Among the many foolish ones, who “long” of it were found. 

The Wall Street man his million made by operations neat, 

And many fell in stocks, that day, who ne’er regained their feet. 
Next, one sold ‘‘calls” on Harlem, for several thousand shares, 

And another operator caught this same man unawares— 

Bought up the ‘‘calls,” ran up the price, and when this man was “short,” 
He called for all his many shares, and in his little sport, 

No stock could then be borrowed, and the loser paid, in cash, 

The difference in the market-price, for little more than trash. 

The buyer then controlled the road (and runs it to this day), 

Since it cost him very little, in the honest Wall Street way— 

Its stock kept from the market, as a handy sort of route, 

To divert his mind from steamers, should his ocean lines die out. 





* The Dutch name given to the street-piling, erected on the shore of the East River, to protect the 
against washing away. 
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And some, when speculating, and the prices do not suit, 

When they must pay the market-price (and lose control to boot), 
Apply for stern injunctions, when they can’t deliver stock, 

Because some shrewder moneyed man contrives their game to block. 
And so, they play with all in turn, just as the cliques think best, 

As they’ve done in ‘‘ Mariposa,” in ‘* Toledo” and ‘‘ Northwest”— 

Not like the times, when Burghers earned their gold in honest trade, 
When stock-board gambling was unknown, and none for fortunes played. 


Away from Wall Street then he sped, to where the river shone, 
As seen in moonlit vista, between piles of brick and stone. 

The longings for the olden time came o’er his spirit, then, 

At thinking of the ferry, and the steady-pulling men, 

Who rowed the famous long-boats, as their owner stood on shore, 
And watched them pulling ’gainst the tide, with strong and sweeping oar. 
James Harding (once a victualer) succeeded to the lease, 

Which Rip Van Dam relinquished, when his term of rent should cease, 
Grown tired of taking payment for his fares in doubtful ways, 

In stuyvers’ worth of wampum, which was current in those days. 
The landing-places pointed out—the contract read—should be, 

One ferry-house at ‘*Burger’s Path,” and one at ‘Countess Key.” 
The ferry-boats were worthy ones, one-manned, and numbered six, 
All built for pleasant weather; but in stormy times, the fix 

For passengers in crossing was a doubtful one, and sore— 

If tides were running strongly, all were needed at the oar. 

These ferry-boats and oarsmen, with the cattle-scows behind, 
Were still in fond remembrance in our Knickerbocker’s mind. 

He could not find the Burger’s Path—’twas now Hanover Square; 
And Countess Key had vanished, for now Maiden Lane was there. 
The barn, the boat-house, all were gone; the landing-places, too, 
Were lost in Time’s mutations, and no lenger stood in view; 
Instead, were iron buildings, built with care and great expense, 
And iron gates shut people out, instead of picket-fence. 

The ferry-slips were built of piles, and boats propelled by steam, 
Were coming in and going from beyond the busy stream ; 

While vessels rode at anchor, with lanterns fore and aft, 

To show which way their bows should lie, to any passing craft. 
Old Knickerbocker wondered, and sadly stood and wept, 

To think how things had altered, while he had calmly slept. 

The streets wére new, and carriages and cars came rumbling past, 
And people rudely jostled him, they hurried by so fast. 

The old East River, also, where once cattle roam’d so free, 

Was now a line of wharves—Corlear’s Hook he could not see ; 
And where Long Island’s verdant hills were view’d with jealous eye, 
Long streets of chimneys and church-spires ran upward to the sky; 
So, judging from the steeples that he counted in his view, 

The people should be Christians, and be very moral, too. 


Old Diedrich wandered, next, to streets lit up by gas and glare, 

As though the darkness of the night had little business there: 

Far up Broadway, with feeble step, he moved, and wondered quite 

At very many things he saw, and did not think all right. 

At that late hour, when honest folk, in old times, were in bed, 

Who got up when the sun arose, ere morning’s dews had fled, 

A sort of ruddy gleam o’erspread the pavement’s dingy blue, 

From open basements from whose doors the light came shining through. 
Great signs, with pictures painted of women gayly dressed 

(And some with very little on), the things within expressed. 

From out these glaring cellars there arose a horrid din 

Of ribald mirth and music, from the hidden depths within ; 

And staggering up the dirty steps, there came a motley crowd, 

With lines of some harsh-worded song, and laughter, long and loud. 

A look within old Diedrich took, and there beheld a sight 

(Which would have been, in by-gone days, the modest City’s blight) ; 
The air was thick with wreaths of smoke, and men were sitting round, 
While some low comic-singer made the heated hall resound, 
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With words and tune he oft addressed unto the smiling crowd, 
Acknowledging their rude applause, as he went off, and bowed. 

Bold women moved amid the throng, and sought a rude caress 
From those with whom they chatted, and in return would press 

To order drinks for girls and men, and so run up the sum 

They strove each other to outvie, for bad cigars and rum. 

There old men joked and bandied words, with waiter-girls like these, 
Dressed up in tawdry finery, their childish guests to please : 

Old men, who should have been at home, their strength and minds to save, 
Instead of mocking youth’s desire, with one foot in the grave. 

Old Diedrich shuddered at the sight—his phantom-heart grew sick, 
As, through the eager-listening crowd, he tried his way to pick, 
Contrasting times and people, such as he beheld that night, 

With times when people went indoors, almost at candle-light. 
"Twas getting close to midnight, and the crowd seemed to increase, 
As, noisy from their liquor, they encored each song and piece ; 
Some, clapping loudly as they thought some dancing-girl the best, 
While some, in drunken sympathy, applauded with the rest, 

And then sank back into their seats, with sullen air and smile, 

And took another drink or two, their senses to beguile ; 

While boys, who should have been elsewhere, between the sheets tucked in 
Were drinking wine, and smoking too, and adding to the din. 


O’ercome, almost, he gained the street, with wrinkled brow, and frown, 
And started on his busy way unto the upper-town. 

The shops were closed; but, here and there, on either side, he saw 
Great windows filled with dry-goods, and hats of felt or straw, 

All trimmed with gayest colors, at a milliner’s, he passed, 

Unlike the old-time bonnets, plain, and warranted to last 

For several seasons: fashions, then, were scarcely known to change, 
For female fancy, in those days, had no such giddy range; 

These hats he saw before him were like the caps, so small, 

That Dutch girls wore at frolics, at quilting-bees, or ball. 

Through plate-glass panes, with silver bars, he saw a great display 
Of things of beauty and great price, in most approved array, 
While lights were brightly burning within the lonely store— 

More useful for protection than police on guard before. 

A jam of omnibuses, next, their drivers crying out 

The squares and streets they came to, in their up or downward route, 
To people, crushed and crowded in a slowly-moving stream, 

From passages and hallways, where the flaring gas-lights gleam— 
All coming from the play-house, while he could not help but stare, 
To think that e’en fair women had been #eeing actors there! 
Large posters, pasted up on boards, set forth the things within, 
All seen, for so much money, when performances begin ; 

A knight in mail, with visor down, is struggling, with his might, 
Against another knight in mail, his rival in a fight; 

While some fair maid, with flowing hair, comes rushing in between, 
All making up the interest of the last sensation scene, 

Done up in grand dramatic form, by playwright skilled and bold, 
From stories, long “continued,” in some weekly issue sold. 

The street, where once the ‘‘ Collect” ran (e’en at his latest date), 
Where boys were wont to bathe their feet, or on the ice to skate, 
Was now a line of buildings, covered o’er with signs of trade, 
With rail-tracks in the middle, where the big boys used to wade. 
No pump, with iron handle—no Collect-pond remained— 

And curb-stone gutters carried off the flood when hard it rained. 


Still farther up the busy street, where vice and virtue met, 

Where gilded sin and luxury their filmy snares had set, 

A name of fire, in dazzling glare of gas-jets, served to show 

The patrons of a ballet-troupe the proper place to go; 

To guide the throng, some artist had displayed his practiced hand, 
By forms, on whitewashed canvas, of the dancers new and grand. 
Some gay saloons, he too beheld, with people sitting round 

Long rows of white-clothed tables, and waiting-men he found, 
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All bobbing up and down, in liveries dressed precise, 

And trying in their movements to be o’er polite and nice. 

Fair maidens—and their mothers, too—with shoulders white and bare 
(Or covered by some flimsy stuff, which hid no beauties there), 

Were sitting at the tables, drinking glasses of red wine, 

Or quatfed some sparkling sort of drink, which seemed as strong as fine— 
At least, it had a strange effect; for words began to flow 

*Twixt mother-in-law (that was to be) and most devoted bean; 

The maiden’s eye grew brighter, and her cheek grew flushed and red, 
As, from her giddy motions, one would think it reached her head; 
And as the lover poured the wine into the daughter's glass, 

Sweet looks and loving words began between the two to pass: 

And women flirted ‘cross the room, whose husbands did not see 

The silent signals they exchanged, in wanton coquetry, 

With some one sitting opposite, who would a stranger seem— 

Who just dropped in to have a cup of chocolate, or some cream. 
And some were mingling in the crowd, who bore the look of shame— 
Yet shielded from the world’s reproach by fashionable name ; 

But, as he watched, the City clock tolled out an early hour, 

As one by one the stars went in, and moonlight lost its power; 

And, not till then, the merry crowd came bustling from within, 

And rolled away in carriages, ere daylight should begin. 

He left the square, as lights went out, not caring to remain, 

And sighed a heavy phantom sigh, then started off again. 


He sped, next, to the Bowery (which still retained its name, 

With spelling slightly altered), though the place was not the same: 
Quick-driven carts came rushing by, and as the light increased, 
Came many working-people from their sleeping-homes released, 

And men and boys, with hasty tread, were wending their way down 
Towards their varied work-shops, in the business parts of town. 
"Twas in that famous ‘*‘ Bouwery”—not then a built-up street, 

A noted one-legg’d Governor once found a safe retreat, 

When wearied with his office cares; or, with a chosen few, 

To wander, in his quiet way, its shady pathways through. 

Here once he planted for himself a famous-bearing tree, 

Away from out the City’s line, from boys and poachers free. 

The length and breadth of highway through, our anxious little man 
Looked for the place where it should be, as every street he’d scan. 
‘*These Vandal scamps, in their hot haste,” he said, unto himself, 
“To build their stores and drinking-shops, to hoard their Yankee pelf, 
Have e’en cut down this famous tree, which, till it fell, should stand, 
As proudly cherished as of old, sinee planted by his hand!” 

At last, he found it; and, for once, he had no cause to weep; 

He knelt and bowed with rev’rence, with affection, pure and deep. 
“They are not quite so bad, I see,” he murmured, with a smile— 
“They have not torn up every thing, in their accustomed style; 
They've turned the Bouwery from its course, but here this trunk I see, 
Protected by an iron fence, and kept as it should be; 

Tis scant of leaf, and old dead limbs betray the scars of age— 
Yet ‘tis a punctuation-mark, still left on History's page!” 


The sun came up; it was high-noon before he left the scene, 

Where once so many precious things, in olden-time, had been. 
Throughout the altered neighborhood, the only thing he found 

Was Stuyvesant’s old tombstone, set in consecrated ground, 

With nodding weeping-willows, drooping o’er his grave the while, 
Where old St. Mark’s still reared its spire—an ancient, honored pile. 
Old Diedrich hurried quickly from the spot where this was seen, 
For there, in years long passed away, they laid jim ‘neath the green, 
According to his last request, that his remains be laid 

Near where his loved Governor’s were hid beneath the shade. 

The “ Bouwery,” where streets once bore the names of mighty men, 
Who flourished in the City, and were justly honored, then; 

And where old Peter’s house was seen, with little porch and stoop, 
Till burned in °77, by the vengeful British troop, 
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He found a street, with pave and grade, where once were oak and pines, 
And “Judith Street” and “‘Margaret” ran at uneven lines. 


With furtive glance at old St. Mark’s, he left the town behind, 
Where scenes were changed so rapidly, it almost turned his mind: 
Where once the fields and barren rocks were homely in the sight, 
And people would not travel in the lonely hours of night, 

Were graveled paths; and roads, so smooth, they almost seemed to | 
Picked over by the hands of men, from every pebble free; 

With hills and dells, and ponds, o’er which the architect had thrown 
Great massive bridges, carved and cut from marble or gray stone. 

Far as his wandering eye could reach, the view was still the same— 

A marvel of good order, that from out the wild-wood came. 

Long lines of handsome carriages were going in and out, 

While riders dashed along the pave of every bridle-route ; 
Barouches—phaetons—‘‘ Clarences”—and something called a ‘‘ drag”— 

A very proper English name, as o’er the roads they lag 

With spotted dogs, that ran along between the two fore-wheels, 

Their noses almost touching the prancing horses’ heels ; 

The wealth and fashion of the time, with folks of highest mark, 

Were vying with each other, as they rode through Central Park. 
“Indeed,” he said, but not displeased, ‘‘ they have done some few things, 
From which an added lustre to the City’s glory springs; 

And here, where all the people find, it seems, a great resort 

For fashionable flirting, idle-talk, and other sport, 

I find these works of grandeur, which in Dutch times could not be— 
To make, from common pasture-grounds, the noble Park I see.” 


He stretched himself upon the grass, unseen by men in gray, 
Who paced, with quickened step and eye, along the crowded way, 
Or calling to some fast young man, who drove with loosened rein, 
To stop his team—which then he did—and trotted off again: 
Then past him rode the ladies fair, and men of some renown, 
Who mingled with the good (or bad) within the distant town ; 
Then came a pair of lovers, in their Sunday hats and dress, 
Who slyly ‘neath the lap-robe a willing hand would press ; 

And next, some bachelor, alone, drawn up so straight and prim, 
As though the crowd of ladies were all looking right at him. 
Behind him rode a millionaire—controlling four-in-hand— 
High-perched upon a vehicle built in a foreign land, 

The seats all filled with ladies, dressed almost in regal state, 
With heads held very high in air, and trying to look great: 
‘Twas said, the man who drove the span, whose footmen rode behind, 
Who spent his thousands every year in fancies of all kind, 

Was once a jolly country-lad, and made his living, too, 

By driving droves of pigs, or sheep, the country markets through. 
Bold speculation (and good Inck) had raised him o’er the mass, 
Who gave him room along the road with his turn-out to pass. 
Yet, while he rides, so brilliantly, and fashionably lives, 

With open hand, in charity, he many hundreds gives 

While in such giddy whirl and show he scatters golden meed, 
He’s seldom found unmindful of the poor, who stand in need. 
Behind him rolled a sober coach, with comfort, and no show, 
Which, through the smaller roadways, is driven sure and slow; 
The coachman wore but sober black—no gaudy arms or crest 
Emblazoned on its panels—neater so than all the rest— 

The occupants their riches won in honest trade, and such 

Bore on their rounded features some traces of the Dutch. 


Old Diedrich would have tarried here, but, far-off he saw the gleam 
Of where the ancient Harlem ran, a swift and noted stream. 

Its sloping banks looked quite the same, all crowned in shaded wood, 
Except where in some clearing a pretty cottage stood ; 

And men in row-boats fished, as oft they did when he was young, 
And carried home to Bloomingdale their fish, on saplings strung. 
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But, o’er the river stretched a frame, of wood and iron made, 

Built out on piers of stone and brick, and over arches laid ; 

And as he stood, and wondered what this mighty thing could be, 
The wings on either side were sprung, as he could plainly see, 

A sloop passed through—the bridge swung round, and Knickerbocker saw 
A train of cars come thundering safe across the fragile draw! 

Still farther up, a steamboat puffed her noisy way along, 

O’er channel-ways where rocks were hid beneath the current strong; 
The decks were filled with passengers, all singing gayly too, 

As up the Harlem River they were vanishing from view. 

Above it towered a massive bridge, of such a wondrous height, 

The combing-pieces on the sides were almost out of sight, 

And men and women on the top were merely specks, so dim, 

Like funny little puppets, looking down and mocking him. 

The puffing little steamer, too, passed ‘neath the arches wide, 

As Diedrich shuddered, lest the boat should strike the stony side— 
Yet more amazed, when safely steered and landed at the dock, 

Just where the blue waves foamed and broke around the jagged rock. 


At mighty works of art and skill, which modern hands had raised, 
Our old-time Knickerbocker was most properly amazed; 
But, as he stood, in listless mood, and rather ill at ease, 
The sunlight slowly faded; birds were nestling in the trees; 
The golden beams of sunset crowded out the brilliant blue, 

And all the circling eddies took a darker greenish hue. 

Beyond, up in the western sky, our phantom friend beheld 

A distant cloud, borne towards him, which lingering thoughts expelled. 
Old Diedrich smiled; the cloud sank down about his ancient form, 

As fogs are sometimes seen to do, at sea-sides, in a storm. 

‘*My time is almost spent,” said he, “‘and yet, I am not through, 
And fain would take, before I go, a hasty birds-eye view 

Of several places once I loved, not very far from here, 

Where Dutchmen spent their holidays, and met to drink their beer.” 


His means of travel being fast, to Spuyten Duyvil Creek 

This little phantom visitor his wandering way would seek, 

To see so many changes he ne’er dreamt of, years before— 

A railroad-station; cottages, with gardens round the door. 

The Hudson, too, was modernized—and vessels drifted past, 

Their sails all spread to catch the breeze, as long as it should last; 
Deep-laden sloops, filled up with brick, or stone, or market goods, 
Were winding round the channel-ways, beneath the grim old woods; 
Propellers, towing barges, sped, slow-moving, in the shades 

Cast o'er the river’s bosom, by the towering Palisades. 

Away he flew, borne on the breeze, and ran a jolly race, 

Against the ‘‘ Lightning Express Train,” to its next stopping-place. 
He gained a mile, could then afford his rapid pace to slack, 

Since heavy, frowning mountains ranged in line across the track— 
He chuckled, in his glee, to think he could much faster go, 

Than something modern he had met, since old times were so slow. 
The train, however, did not stop—it did not e’en go round, 

But shot beneath the mountain, through tunnels under ground. 
Around the curves, and over ponds, it swept, while on its route, 
The thriving towns and cities seemed like magic to spring out. 

A clap of thunder echoed loud, and ran from peak to peak, 

As adverse winds and rain-drops made his progress slow and weak ; 
The train kept on, unmindful of the starm that stopped him quite, 
And gained upon his cloud so fast it soon ran out of sight. 

Next, he saw splendid steamboats, running almost side by side, 

As, sweeping round the river bends, they stemmed the ebbing tide ; 
And, through their open windows, he saw grandly-lit saloons, 

With men and women dancing to some very lively tunes; 

While red-faced men, seen through the ports, were throwing fuel in 
The open, red-hot furnaces, with sooty smile and grin. 


The steamers passed him quickly, as he then retraced his way 
To where, among the Highland hills, old Tarrytown should lay, 
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Where honest Hendrick Hudson, once, discovery thought to end, 

Not thinking that the river could run up beyond the bend. 

"Twas slightly altered; towns had grown; but here our old man found 
Most all the things he loved so well, in this familiar ground: 

The silvery Pocantico brook still wound its idle way, 

Where branches met and shade was found, at all hours of the day. 
He sought the church, and found it, too; this storied place was still 
The same old Sleepy Hollow; the dam, the bridge, the mill, 

Were standing yet, though old and worn, and scarcely in repair 


As though the march of modern times had made no inroads there 


"Twas much the same; and though the storm, with lightning flash, broke o'er, 
There seemed a solemn stillness, as in happy times before, 

When lazy men, and maidens coy, and some Dutch truant boys, 

Had sought a refuge from the world, in Sleepy Hollow’s joys; 

And here, as o'er the river spread the blackness of the storm, 

The clouds enveloped closer our old Knickerbocker’s form- 

The ancient phantom seemed to fade, and slowly sink from view, 

As, in the Christmas pantomimes, the brightest fairies do. 


When he was gone, the clouds dispersed, the thunders died away, 


And gleams of coming moonlight on the mountains seemed to pl 


ay $ 
The brook, whose gurgling waters lately ran with so much speed, 
Ran slower towards its outlet, as if it had no need 

For headlong haste—and as it paused, old Sleepy Hollow wore 

The same sweet, dreamy silence that it had an hour before ; 

The ancient trees their branches shook, and let the rain-drops fall 
Upon the thirsty ground beneath, which gladly drank them all. 


Within the little church-yard the shadows gathered slow, 

And all the many grave-stones were whitened as with snow; 

A startled robin, chirping, flew to seek its wonted nest, 

Among the rose-trees clustered o’er some loved one gone to rest; 
And as it flew, and glistening drops fell from its quivering wing, 
From all their hiding-places airy figures seemed to spring; 

Sweet lips some solemn chant expressed, then slowly died away, 
As visions of old Diedrich’s form seemed o’er the spot to stay. 
The moon came from beneath the cloud, and all its bright rays shone 
Upon the plain inscription, on an unpretending stone, 

That marked the resting-place of one, whose witchery of thought, 
Had, with a master’s hand and skill, so many legends wrought— 
Who gave to Sleepy Hollow’s dells a great and storied name, 

And gave to Hudson’s mountain-banks a wide and lasting fame; 
Who, while his path, in foreign lands, was thick with honors strewn, 
And many friends around him grew, thought proudly of his own; 
And when, at last, the Good One called the wanderer home to rest, 
Was laid, by many mourners, ’mid the scenes he loved the best: 
From this old spot, so quaintly known, old Diedrich took his flight 
The cloud-speck rose among the trees, and melted from the sight, 
Where, in this humble church-yard, the ancient branches wave, 


And spread their falling shadows over Irving's honored grave 






























CHAPTER VII. 
CONTAINING WHAT WILL BE FOUND IN IT. 
7 ES, Venable was remarkably successful for 
so young a beginner. Uncle Frank was 
delighted. He was a boy after his own heart. 
But his father rather shook his head. He was 
glad to see his son bold, active, fearless, ener- 
getic; but he feared he might acquire too great 
a passion for hunting, to the neglect of other and 
more important things. So, with the full con- 
sent of his mother—the empress of the house- 
hold—his father issued his decree. Save in rare 
cases, from Monday morning to Friday night 
was to be given to labor and study; Saturday 
only was to be devoted to hunting. 

As a great deal had yet to be done, study for 
the present was confined to one good lesson well 
learned and recited to Mrs. McRobert before 
breakfast. All day was then given to work. 
After an early supper Venable read aloud, or 
instructed his younger brother. It is astonish- 
ing how fast the boys came on in their studies, 
for of all teachers in the world a child’s own pa- 
rents are the best—when they are at all qualified 
to be parents. 

By the end of July the garden was overflow- 
ing with the reward of all the toil. The boys 
had learned the art of raising water-melons by 
planting the seed in soil which had been dug up 
to the depth of near three feet. This permitted 
the roots to draw moisture up from far below, 
even when the earth was all dry and burned on 
the surface. Subsoiling this is called, and it is 
the secret of raising a good crop of any thing, 
and especially in a country subject to such 
droughts as Texas. In Virginia the boys had 
never entered the garden save to eat its fruits ; 
but now almost all in it was the result of their 
own toil, and they enjoyed it ten times as much. 
And so with all the family—there was a larger, 
deeper sense of enjoyment than they had ever 
known before. They had now an object, an inter- 
estin life—a vigor and a pleasure unknown before. 

Almost ever since reaching Texas Venable 
had paid special attention to writing, with the 
almost exclusive purpose of being able to write 
back to his favorite cousin, Charley—a son of 
his Uncle George. Thus he wrote, about the 
end of August : 

“My Dear Covsry,—I was glad to get your letter. 
I am sorry to know that things are so dull with you 
back there in dear ‘Ole Virginny,' as Rohamma calls 
it. Don’t get out of bed till the breakfast bell? Why, 
we are up and busy by five o’clock every morning. It 
is the best part of the day—it is so cool and fresh and 
clear. ‘I don't think the world could have looked 
more beautiful in Eden to Adam and Eve than it does 
now,’ [heard ma say to pa yesterday before breakfast. 
You don’t know how fresh and young ma and pa are 
both getting to be. You know pa used to be almost all 
day in the house at home, reading papers and things, 
complaining of being a little sick; and ma about the 
same. Now it is very little of the time pa is in out of 
the open air, and they have not either of them been 
sick at all. We are all glad we came to Texas—glad 
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| —glad. We do not have so many fine things and nice 
| things indoors; but we look more out of doors for our 
happiness now, and out of doors it is grand, I tell you! 
The pure air, the splendid scenery, the spring, the riv- 
er, the prairie, to say nothing of our stock and our 
corn! What we have inside our houses, you know, is 
man’s work; it is God’s work that lies outside, and 
there is so much more of it, and I like it best. 

**But I want to tell you about my learning how to 
swim. I have told you before all about our magnifi- 
cent spring. It is astream gushing up from under the 
mountain, near seventy feet broad and twenty feet 
deep in places—all in solid white rock. If you stand 
on the edge you can see any quantity of fishes swim- 
ming about—the little ones near the top, the larger 
ones, as long as your arm, at the bottom. And then 
the water is so deliciously cold these hot days to bathe 
in. We have got the very place to bathe in too—down 
the spring from the house, out of sight, behind a heap 
of rock and a willow grove. It is solid rock; but it 
shelves in so gradually! You remember how afraid I 
always was of the water. Uncle Frank laughed at 
me so much about it that I waded far out, but I couldn't 
swim. I tried my best over and over again, but it was 
no use. One day Uncle Frank said it was all non- 
sense ; so he took me before I could help myself twen- 
ty feet from shore out into ten feet water. ‘Now,’ he 
said, ‘wait till you get your breath. Be quiet—don't 
be flurried. I'm going to let you go here—you must 
swim to shore.’ ‘But I don’t know how to swim,’ I 
said, and I almost cried, and begged and held on like 
an eel. He held me till I had got quiet again; then, 
sure enough, he suddenly left me to myself out there in 
ten feet water. Would you believe it, Charley, I actu- 
ally swam ashore. I had ta do it, yousknow, or go to 
the bottom! You can’t tell how glad I was to find I 
really could swim. Since then I have been practicing 
every morning—am not at all afraid. Will has not 
learned yet; but I guess he soon will if Uncle Frank 
can only catch him. Duke can swim—and if it is na- 
ture to him to do so, I don’t see why it should not be 
nature to us too, if only one would not be so fright- 
encd at first. 

“TI wish you were here. Every morning now I am 
out at the bathing-place as the sun rises. There is a 
flat, clean edge of rock just over a place twenty feet 
deep. When I have got off my clothes there I whistle 
Duke to me, then plunge off head-foremost as deep as 
I can drive myself down, down into the pure, clear wa- 
ter—Duke head-foremost, too, after me. Such a kick- 
ing and splashing, and laughing and shouting—it is 
the best fun in the world! Pa lets me stay in only ten 
minutes; it is too exhilarating—it weakens one when 
one stays in longer than that. I come out all aglow 
—so happy and so hungry! and so stout and strong 
after breakfast ! 

* But I am making my letter too long, especially as 
I write so often. Pa says this is the best way to write 
compositions—writing a real letter to some one. But 
I hear Uncle Frank in the yard. To-day is Saturday 
—my hunting day—and I must close. Love to all, 
from your affectionate cousin, VENABLE.” 


And it was well that Uncle Frank did come 

justthen. Bessie was stooping over the ground 
playing with something when he entered the 
yard. As soon as she saw him: 
: ‘Oh, uncle, uncle!” she said, ‘‘do come 
here, hereth thutch a long caterpillar. I’ve 
been turning it over and over with a little 
thtick, it’s got forty eleven legs-—do come !” 

Her uncle approached, gave one glance over 
her shoulder, and the next instant had snatch- 
led her almost across the yard. It was a 
| centipede near ten inches long. It did look 
| like a huge caterpillar, only flatter, and its body 
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made up of shells, like a string of chestnuts 
touching each other, yellow and hard. There 
were two long feelers extending from beside its 
jaws, and no less than fifty legs on each side, 
long and hard, with cruel hooks on them. 
“It’s a mercy I said the Texan, 
holding down the squirming thing to the ground 
under the end of his rifle, as the mother ran out 
and took the terrified child from the ground. 
‘Bessie was playing with it with a stick not 
three inches long; if it had seized on her hand 
The 
miserable thing not only seizes on with its jaws, 
but it buries all of its hundred claws in the flesh 
too—never lets go, and sends venom in through 
It would have to have been cut off 
with a knife, and each separate claw actually 
dug out.” 
‘* Hold on, uncle!” cried Will; ‘*don’t crush 
I'll have a bottle in a moment!” 
And in a few minutes he had run into the 
house and returned with a wide-mouthed soda 
glass jar six inches high. By a little manage- 
ment the reptile was driven in and tightly 


came,” 


I don’t see how we could have saved her. 


each claw. 


it. 


corked up, after the jar had been filled with | 


whisky. 


“Died drunk!” said Uncle Frank, as the | 
** And | 
But what’s | 


centipede ceased to writhe in the jar. 
see what a purple it has turned! 
your idea, Will?” 

“Oh, I’m making a museum,” answered Will. 
‘‘Don’t you remember that nice gentleman—a 
Swiss pa called him—who staid with us the 
other night. He had a long green tin case 
slung on his back, and such a queer knapsack, 
Studer, that was his name. He is collecting 
all sorts of bugs, and flowers, and things. I 
promised to save every thing of the sort for him 
till he came back. Come and see what I’ve 
got, uncle !” 

Accordingly Will had him into his room. 
Along the wall he had got Venable to make 
him a neat shelf, and on it were a row of bot- 
tles given him by the Swiss naturalist. In one 
were half a dozen lizards of all sorts, with tails 
four inches long—lizards blue, green, yellow, 
striped, spotted. 

‘*Hard work I had to catch these swift- 
jacks,” said Will, ‘‘they run so fast. They 
flash through the grass like lightning in a cloud. 
I've only caught these, and you know there’s a 
dozen other kinds.” 

‘Where did you get this ?” asked his uncle, 
taking up another jar containing a singular 
reptile. It was a sort of worm near an inch in 
diameter, of a dun color, with jaws and short 
legs, loathsome to look on beyond expression, 
about three inches long, something of a leech, 
centipede, caterpillar, and snake all in one. 

‘**] found that by the corn crib,” said Will. 
** But what is it, uncle ?” 

“I don’t know,” replied the Texan. “I 
asked Studer, and he don’t know; he says that 
it is altogether new to science. Nobody knows 
whether it can bite or not, but I declare I'd 
rather risk a centipede. This is the second I 


ever saw. Suppose we name it after you th« 
Lacerta Gulielmi—in English, Will's Grub. But 
how did you catch this tarantula without crush- 
ing it?” 

‘*It was so strange, uncle, I must tell you 
about it. One day,” continued Will, ‘‘I was 
going out to the prairie to drive up the cows. 
As I was walking along the path I saw this 
fellow taking his walk. as 
big as a partridge-egg, all covered with black 
hair—just look at his horrid red jaws; and his 
legs so stout and so hairy he could hardly lie 
under a big saucer. He looks the king of all 
the spiders—and I expect he is—their great 
grandfather at least. When me, do 
you think, he didn’t actually stop and then 
come jumping at me, his mouth wide open! 
| How he jumped! I didn’t have any stick, and 
I was afraid of him, I tell you. Just then I 
noticed a wasp flying round and round him. 
The tarantula began to run for his hole when 
the wasp struck him—bang! Oh, how mad he 

}was! He reared himself up on his hind-legs, 
| threw his fore-legs in the air and clashed them 
together, working his ugly red jaws all the time. 
| But the wasp only flew round and round until 


See, his body is 


he saw 


he saw his chance, then popped him again on 
the back, knocking him clean over. I stood 
there and watched the fight I don’t know how 
long. At last the tarantula tumbled over, and 
the wasp flew round till he was satisfied he was 
dead, then flew straight off about his business. 
I gave a hurrah for Captain Wasp, ran home, 
got my jar, and soon had Colonel Tarantula 
corked up. Did you ever know any body to 
be killed by a bite of one of them, uncle?” 
asked Will in conclusion. 

‘*T’ve known many persons to be bitten by 
tarantulas and centipedes, but they were al- 
ways doctored in time,” replied his uncle. ‘‘A 
centipede crawled once over Francisco's leg 
when he was lying fast asleep—the print of the 
claws are there still and often pain him, al- 
though he knew nothing about it till he woke. 

**Once,” continued the Texan, turning to 
the others who had now come into the room, 
“T was out on the prairies on a surveying 
party, and lay down one night in my clothes, 
tired to death. In the night I felt something 
crawling up my leg under my pants. I knew 
it was a centipede, and I made a desperate 
grab and caught it off my flesh, and held it till 
the boys could cut my clothes off me around 
my hand with their knives. Another time I 
was getting up in the morning after sleeping 
sound all night, when I found a big black ta- 
rantula right by where my neck had been.” 

** Will had a little adventure of the kind the 
other day,” said his mother. ‘ He had washed 
| his face in the basin, and, with his eyes shut to 
| keep out the soap, he applied the towel to his 
| face, then dropped it with a scream, for a scor- 
| pion had fastened on his nose. It was on the 
| towel, but he did not see it. I was dreadfully 
j}alarmed at first, but applied ammonia to it, 
| and it was well before night.” 
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“ Oh, it didn’t hurt more than a wasp sting,” 
said Will; “not half as bad as a hornet.” 

‘* But it’s the ants that are the worst,” said 
his father; ‘‘there is a large bed of the red 
ants by the garden gate. I have been fighting 
them, as the boys call it, for weeks. First I 
poured down boiling water every day or two, 
then I blew it up by pouring powder down into 
the hole as far as it would run, then I tried 
some potassium Mr. Studer gave me. I would 
place the lumps in the mouth of the hole, moist- 
ened with water, and every ant that walked 
over it dropped down dead, killed by the fumes. 
But they are there still: I do not see that I have 
diminished them in the least.” 

*“*And I’ve a nest in my yard,” said his | 
brother, “that I've fought for years. I've 
tried all the things you speak of; and I once | 
mixed a quantity of turpentine and castor-oil, | 
poured that down and set it on fire: it was 
burning for an hour as farasit hadrun. Next, I 
tried to blow sulphur-smoke down, By-the-by, 
I knew a man who was himself killed by the 
fumes in trying that. ‘Then I would sink a 
big jar in the path to and from the hole, the 
edge of the mouth on a level with the earth. 
Quarts on quarts I caught that way, but it didn’t 
even thin them that I could see. Old Texans 
say the only way to break up a nest is to dig it | 
entirely out. But then, they say, that the ants 
always carry their holes down till they come to 
water. I knew a gentleman who dug his well | 
through an ant-nest on this account—seventy | 
feet down he traced the hole, and didn’t come | 
to water at last. Then, again, I knew another | 
man who had an ant-bed in the centre of his | 
yard. He dug down six feet and came to the 
central nest. There were the queen ants—the | 
grandmothers of millions—near as big as a 
wasp, and any quantity of eggs—a barrelful: he 
dug it, and left a spring of abundant water | 
instead. THe told me that all the rest of the | 
ants turned claws up, de.d—all over the yard 
for an acre around—of broken hearts when the | 
citadel had been stormed, and their revered | 
parents killed.” 

‘*TIt is the brown ant, the cutting ant, that | 
does the mischief,” said Mrs. McRobert. ‘‘They | 
stripped our largest China-tree in one night of 
all its leaves; some were busy cutting, while | 
others below were carrying away the leaves as | 
they fell. If any of us prove to be sluggards | 
here, it certainly will not be for want of going | 
to the ant and considering her ways.” 

“ And not one single insect or reptile but has | 
its own particular end to accomplish in the | 
world,” said her husband. 

** But what possible good do mosquitoes and | 
horse-flies do ?” asked his brother. 

‘There is no telling,” was the reply; “the 


| 
| 


earth and atmosphere which are in some way 
necessary, yet which would make the globe un- 
inhabitable if not kept in bounds. As to the 


tne , . 4 my 
millions of insect life may consume things in | 


| 


prairies for their owners in summer—doing the 
work of thousands of herdsmen: change the 
name, call them winged herdsmen, and you will 
think more of these native-born Texans. As 
to mosquitoes, they hover over damp places, 
and many an ague and yellow-fever do they 
actually eat up in the bud, if we only knew it. 
I can’t tell what each separate star is made for, 
or what each idiot is permitted for; but I do 
know that all things are created and ordered by 
One infinitely wise and good.” 
“Don’t you remember, pa,” interrupted Ven- 
able, ‘* the lines you made me get by heart: 
*“*That nothing walks with aimless feet ; 
That not one life shall be destroyed, 
Or cast as rubbish to the void, 
When God hath made the pile complete; 
**That not a worm is chosen in vain; 
That not a moth with vain desire 
Is shriveled in a fruitless fire, 
Or but subserves another's gain.’” 
“Yes,” said his father, with some emotion. 
“Tt is my religion that nothing whatever but is 


made by our Father in heaven for some special, 


wise, good end. In same way that no event, 
great or small, but is permitted by the same 
Father in wisdom and love. 
a God. I love to see Him every day, in every 
thing. It gives a meaning and a dignity anda 
glory to our daily life. Only feel this—a sense 
of our Fatlier—our Father always on his throne 
—our Father superintending every thing and 
every event during each successive instant, and 
having him for our dearest, nearest friend, how 
it elevates and strengthens one all the time—as 
much, more in fact, in adversity than in pros- 
perity. 


[ delight in such 


To know, love, fear, serve, rejoice in 
such a friend all the time is the sum and sub- 
stance of my religion!” 

All this time Uncle Frank seemed to be busy 
examining a horned frog which Will had bottled 
up among his curiosities. He said nothing, but 
it was evident that his brother’s words had made 
a deep impression on him. 

“ However,” said Mrs. McRobert, after a 
pause, “if you are going up in the cedar brake 


| it is time to be off—it is nearly eight o'clock.” 


For some time past Mr. McRobert had been 
cutting rails and constructing a raft with them 
up the river for the purpose of floating them 
down to the mouth of the San Hieronymo. 
There Hark was to be ready, with boat and 
ropes, to secure the raft to the bank, to be 
drawn up the spring branch and hauled to the 
prairie they were in course of fencing. Hark 
had already been dispatched to the spot to make 
ready, and the two gentlemen, accompanied by 
Venable and Will, started for the brake. As 
it was his hunting day, Venable and his uncle 
both took their rifles. On arriving at the spot, 
some two miles up the river, they found the 
raft still swinging against the bank, held by its 
ropes, 

“T see some of our cows have been about 


| here,” said Venable, pointing to tracks in the 


horse-flies, you well know that they actually | soft edge of the river beside the raft. 


drive the cattle up home—herd them from the 


It would have been well had all looked closer 





at the tracks, as well as at the ropes which held 
the raft. 

“Friends and fellow-citizens!” said Uncle 
Frank, who was standing on a stump, “I’ve a 
proposition to make before we start the raft. 
It’s very early. Hark had to bail out his boat 
and get his ropes ready for us below. They're 
out of venison at my ranch and at the house 
too, 
Plum Spring and kill a deer. 
trigger-finger that one is on his way there this 
moment for a drink. We can have it 
here, throw it upon the raft, and then float 


Suppose we step up a mile or two to 
[I can feel in this 


soon 


away for home.” 

Exacting a promise from his brother and son 
that they would return within two hours at the 
farthest, Mr. Morton McRobert yielded his con- 
sent, remaining behind with Will. After they 
had been gone a few moments Mr. McRobert 
gave his son a charge on no account to leave 
the spot, and strolled off up the river to dig up 
a rare specimen of cactus which he had prom- 
ised to transplant into his front-yard for his 
wife, 

As he left Will drew his fishing-line from his 
pocket, tied the end to a convenient stick, bait- 
ed his hook with a grub, and began to fish in 
It was a lovely 
morning, the water reflecting the calm blue sky 
In the distance could be heard the sin- 


a deep pool beside the raft. 


above. 
gular cry of the great gray owl of Texas, while 
the tree lizards were still keeping up their morn- 
ing concert. Nothing could be more still and 
peaceful. Already Will had caught several fine 
trout, and was glancing about for his father, to 
whom he was anxious to display them, when he 
heard a noise behind him. Looking back, he 
saw that it was only a cow—somewhat smaller, 
of a dun color unusual to him—and was about 
resuming his sport when he saw that the cow, 
on catching sight of him, had stopped and was 
angrily shaking her head. Then it suddenly 
occurred to the boy that it might be one of the 
wild cows of whom he had heard Francisco oft- 
en speak. These are cattle that have for many 


years run wild, or are descended from domestic | 


eattle, but have themselves never been tamed. 
‘They are regarded as among the most danger- 
ous of all wild animals with which the woods 
of Texas abound. Even the most 
hunter dreads to meet them upon an 
prairie ; for, especially when wounded, they are 
savagely furious. Now it so happened that the 
ropes with which the raft was secured to the 
bank had been kept in an old brine barrel in 
the smoke-house, and were saturated with salt. 
For several days the animal had visited the 
spot, and had chewed at the ropes until they 
were almost in two in several places. She was 
now returning to the spot when she caught sight 
of the boy. 

In an instant Snap, Will's terrier, had dashed 
at her. Had it not been for this she might 
have turned and gone her way. As it was, 
provoked by the assault, she rushed right at 
the boy over the body of his dog. 


fearless 
‘ } ven | 


There was | 
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only one chance for Will, and that was the 


raft. With a loud cry for his father the boy 
sprang with all his might from the log, on which 
he was standing, upon the floating raft. The 
current already bore strongly against it; in a 
short time it would have broken loose of itself. 
The jar of the boy’s feet was just the last grain 
needed to break the camel's back ; as he 
struck upon the raft, the last tie that held it to 
the bank parted, and it began to float slowly 
away. 


and, 


The wild cow, too, reaching the raft almost 
at the same instant, placed her fore-hoofs on 
the edge, though somewhat doubtfully, to fol- 
low. This gave additional impulse to the raft, 
and it was soon ten feet from the shore. 

Even yet Will could have escaped by cling 
ing to the overhanging willows. But 
too much terrified by the attack even to notice 


he was 


for some time that the raft was moving away. 
He was not so terrified, however, but that he 
made the shore ring with cries for his father. 
As to his father, he had been attracted from 
one flowering cactus to another till he had got 
Then he ob- 


a fossil sea- 


ten some distance up the river. 

served an enormous ammonite — 
shell—projecting from a high bank still further 
up. Laying down his cactus roots, he had 
broken off a pole, and had climbed the hill. 
He has inserted the end of the pole beside the 
petrified shell, and it is just rolling down the 
bank, when he hears the voice of his son again 
and again. Dropping every thing, he hastens 
down the bank and along the shore. But it is 
slow work at best—logs and boulders and tan- 
gled vines intercept him. His hat is knocked 
off. Once or twice he falls even in his haste, 
It seems to him as if he would never reach the 
spot—blaming himself as he goes for leaving it 
He nears it at last, bare- 
headed, anxious, exhausted. With 
bound he leaps over a rock that hides the place 
One glance shows him that the 


even for a moment. 
an eager 
from view. 
raft is gone, and the next the infuriated cow 
rushes upon him, 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE RAFT. 

Swirter, and still more swiftly, floated the 
raft down the river. Several times it struck 
against projecting points of shore, where Will 
could have leaped ashore; but he was too much 
alarmed to move from the spot on which he lay, 
poor little fellow! afraid to stand, and holding 
on to a cross-piece with all his might. 

On and on he swept. Now he would cry 
for his father, and then he tried to steady him- 
self on his knees and pray to God to help him. 
One thing encouraged him: he remembered 
that Hark was in the boat at the mouth of the 
San Hieronymo waiting to catch the raft. But 
he now began to observe, to his dismay, that 
as it floated down stream it was drifting toward 
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the other side, the western side, of ‘he river. | 
As the globe revolves on its axis, spinning so 
swiftly toward the east, all things on its sur- 
face have a tendency to be left behind by the 
motion, throwing themselves toward the west. 
This is the reason that the western bank of 
rivers are more worn by the water than the 
eastern, and why drift-wood is thrown rather 
to that side than the other. It was at the very 
creation of the globe that God gave it this mo- 
tion on its axis. This motion is part of a great 
arrangement of the Almighty, by which the 
globe is related to, and moves in perfect har- | 
mony with, the moon and sun, and all the plan- | 
ets, and all the myriads of stars. Now Will 
was only a little boy. He was but as a grain 
of sand on the sea-shore compared to the great 
globe he was on, to say nothing of how small 
and insignificant he seemed in comparison to 
all the universe lying around the globe. Yet 
there was a Providence of God in regard to 
even little Will in this grand motion of the 
globe on its axis. We will see how. 

By this time the raft was nearing his uncle’s 
ranch. Will knew that Francisco was some- | 
where there, and he began to shout for him as 
loud as he could. Francisco was there mend- 
ing his saddle. He heard the cries, and ran 
down to the bank as fast as he could. But 
just before he got there the raft had swept 
around a bend below, and was out of sight. 
Francisco remained for half an hour on the 
shore, gazing in every direction and shouting, 
and he began at last to think it must have been 
something supernatural that he had heard; so 
he only crossed himself and went back to the 
mending of his saddle. He could not have 
saved Will if he had seen him pass. Why, we 
will see after a while. 

As soon as the boy had passed his uncle’s | 
landing he began to shout for Hark. By this | 
time he was almost on the opposite side of the | 
river. Hark was sitting in the boat, the oars 
in his hands, waiting for the raft. At his feet | 
was a large tin bucket, in which was his din- | 
ner; but he was fast asleep. The boat was 
not tied, but the end of it was high enough 
up on the sandy bank to keep it from floating | 
away. Negroes can not sit still any where for 
half an hour of a summer's day without going 
fast asleep; and though Hark was as fine a 
black man as you would wish to see, he was 
not superior to his nature. 

Will was almost on him with his raft before | 
he heard his cries. Then he started up and 
began to back the boat out in a desperate hur- 
ry; but before he could do this and get turned 
fairly around the raft was far down stream on 
the other side. There was a Providence in | 
this too. Negroes, however smart on land, are 
perfect fools on water, unless they have been 
vow much used to it; especially when in the | 
least danger, they lose all their presence of 
mind. Even one who can swim is ten times | 
more apt to drown than a white man. I am 
sure he would have drowned both Will and 


| 
| 
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himself if he had waked before the raft had 
passed him; perhaps that was the reason he 
was permitted to be asleep. 

Poor Will! he now sank on the frail structure 
that bore him, exhausted with terror. There 
was no hope now. He began to have strange 
fancies that he was on the back of a great bird 
that was flying away with him. Then he 
thought the wild cow had got on the raft, and 
was trying to get at him. Once a garfish sey- 
eral feet long actually jumped through the raft 
beside where he lay, flapped about on him, and 
then slipped off again. 

By this time he began to hear the roar of the 
rapids below him, but in his fainting condition 
he imagined it was Hark and Rohamma grind- 
ing hominy on the steel mill. As he neared 
the rapids the frail structure began to give way ; 
it was not meant to endure such a strain. As 
the raft neared the middle of the boiling waters 
it parted in two. One glance at the blue sky, 
one swift thought of little Bessie and his mo- 
ther, and, with a half prayer on his lips, he sank 
beneath the turbulent waters. 

Do you think it was without the ordering of 
a Heavenly Father that in all that dense forest 
there was only one human being, and that he 
happened to be, not miles and miles away as 
usual, but upon the west bank of the stream ? 
And he could not have told for his life why he 
was there, for he was there sitting on a log do- 
ing nothing. For several minutes he saw the 
raft before it came to him, and the boy on it too. 
In an instant he had waded out into the rapids. 
Just as the raft reached him Will sank through 
it into the water, and the same instant the 
stranger dived so as to let the raft pass over his 
head. When he emerged, dripping, the scat- 
tered rails were all shattered and strewn over 
almost the whole surface of the river below, 
tossed and torn apart like straws by the rapids. 

But that was atrifle. They had first borne the 
boy safely to him, and he now slowly struggled 
ashore bearing the child upon his bosom. Him- 
self all ragged and emaciated, his overgrown 


| hair mingling with his unshorn beard, no mo- 


ther could have laid a child down more tender- 
ly thanhe. For several minutes he rubbed and 
chafed the cold body with painful anxiety and 
murmured prayers. At last there were signs 
of returning life, and the large tears actually 
rolled down upon the wet mass of beard as he 
exclaimed to himself, ‘‘Thank God, thank 
God!” as if from his very soul. And when the 
boy opened his eyes and drew a deep breath, his 
companion sat on the grass beside him weeping 
aloud, overcome either by weakness or emotion, 
or both combined. 

From this, however, he was speedily aroused 
by the sound of oars, and there came Hark down 


| the river rowing with al! his might, his back to 


the rapids, intent only on pursuing the raft with 
its precious burden; for Hark would a great 
deal rather have lost his own black Scip any day 
than his young “ Mass Will.” It may be a 
shame to him as a father to say it, but it is a 
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fact; in this, too, he ought to have risen superi- | 


or to his nature, but he couldn't; at least, didn’t. 

“Back water! back water!” shouted the 
stranger to him, loud and earnest. 

Hark instinctively obey ed. And it was well 
he did, for it was all he could do to stop his boat 
before it had got caught in the rapids. Ina 
few moments the stranger had borne Will in his 


arms and laid him in the bottom of the boat, | 


while Hark looked on with astonishment and 
delight, his hands trembling with excitement. 

** Lor, massa,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ whar did you 
come from? how did you catch him? Whar 
de raft ?” 


‘*You never mind,” said the stranger, inter- | 


rupting the volley of questions, and placing 
Hark’s coat tenderly beneath the head of the 
boy ashelay. ‘ You mind what you are abour ; 
row back carefully, take him to his mother, ard 
tell her to give him something hot to drink; 
quick too. What's in this?” he continued, as 
he saw Hark’s bucket in the boat, which had 
been covered by his coat. 

“'That’s my dinner, massa.” 

“T wish you would give me some of it,” said 
the man, in a quick, nervous manner, with : 
lighting up of his haggard face. 

“Give you some of it!” said the negro, seiz- 
ing upon the bucket and pressing it with both 
hands upon the stranger, ‘‘ Lor bless you, mas- 
sa, you’s welcome to it, and the bucket too! 
You might eat me too, if you want to! You 
welcome! welcome! mighty welcome !” 


Without a word the stranger seized upon the | 


bucket, and was up the bank and out of sight 
in an instant. 

**Oh, you zs a fool!” said Hark, as he rowed 
up stream. ‘ Why didn’t you ask him to ride 
up in de boat to dinner at de house ? 
Miss "Manda glad to see him. Looked as if 
hadn't had any thing to eat for a year. Too- 


whoo, too-whoo, too-whoo, cooks-for-you-all !— 


But 
Row! dat’s what you do, 


hears de owl hollo dat ebry night, too. 
you shut up, nigger. 
row !” 

And he did row with a vigor that soon brought 


the head of Dolores to the landing - place at | 


the mouth of the spring, and rowing up the 


spring the negro soon reached the flat rock near 


the house. 

To fasten the boat, to take the exhausted boy 
in his arms and bear him into the house, was the 
work of a few moments. Mrs. McRobert, Ro- 
hamma, and Bessie stood breathless while he 
told the tale—and over and over again. It was 
terror and joy combined that paled the cheek 
of the mother as she laid Will on the bed and 
began to remove his wet clothing, while Roham- 
ma hurried out to prepare something hot for 
him. 

“Colorado water, eh?” said she to Hark. 
**You so fond ob Colorado water; I hope you 
got enuff ob it now. Floatin’ down de ribber 
on a raft! nebber heerd of such a ting as dat in 
Virginny ; dat’s Jeras! Country nebber made 
to lib in; made for Mexicans, centumpedes, 
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Guess | 


| emigrants. 


there. 


qurantulas. and frogs with horns—not for white 
folks. You Scip, you'd better bring dose chips, 
or ['ll Texas you!” 


But let us return up the river, down which 
we have drifted so unexpectedly. We left Mr. 
McRobert just as the infuriated wild cow rushed 
upon him. So sudden was the attack that he 
had barely time to leap to one side to escape 
it. Knowing the ferocious nature of the creat- 
ure he had to deal with, having no gun with 
which to defend himself, all, however, was no 
thing to him in comparison to his desire to fol- 
low the departed raft and rescue his boy. 

Before the animal could turn upon 
him he had seized the readiest mode of escape 
from the spot by plunging into the river as he 
A few moments’ swimming placed him 
far down stream. Landing again, and without 
waiting to dry his clothes, heavy and clinging 
to him with water, he ran on along the rocky 
shore looking eagerly for the raft at every 
bend. 


again 


was, 


Meanwhile the victorious cow having driven 
all her enemies from the field, quietly resumed 


her feast upon the broken ends of the salty ropes. 
| But not long. 


Uncle Frank and Venable had 
succeeded in killing a deer at the spring in the 
brake. As rapidly as possible they had flayed 
and cut it up, and were about starting with as 


|much of the flesh as they could carry, when 


Hoogenboom, the Dutch wood-cutter, happened 
upon them with his axe. 

Wait on me while I say a word or two about 
him. We all know that Germany has sent an 


} enormous emigration to America, a large part 


of which has come to Texas. New Braunsfeld 
is a town in the Valley of the Guadaloupe 
wholly settled by a colony from Germany—a 
prosperous town it is too, as German in every 
There are oth- 
is in Texas, besides thousands of 
lilies scattered separately about. 


thing as anv town in Germany. 
er like t 
German 1. 


They have notions of their own in regard to the 
| style of their houses, are exceedingly fond of 


lager beer and meerschaums, have by no means 
as strict religious notions in the ol 
the Sabbath and like things as is common in 
America; they are, however, a most valuable 
class of population, industrious, saving, sober, 
honest. 


servance of 


There are two distinct classes of these 
The most numerous are poor peo- 
ple who have come over to better their worldly 
situation in life, a thing in which they eminent- 
ly succeed. The other class consists of highly 
educated men of all the learned professions, who 
have left their own land in search of more Iib- 
erty of thought and action than is allowed them 
Hoogenboom was one of this class. He 
had been a professor in some German college ; 
was a learned and talented man. Becoming 
implicated in the political troubles in Germany 
he had fled to America a poor man. What lit- 
tle he had he had been in some way defrauded 
of after reaching America, and he had been glad 
to accept the offer of Mr. Frank McRobert to 
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cut rails in exchange for land. Somewhat dis- 
gusted with the world, he had made himself 
content with his family in his mountain cabin 
cutting wood, killing deer, reading, smoking. 
Besides his children he had only one pet; this 
was his Mexican dog Schlick, to which he took 
a fancy on account of its extreme ugliness, 
there being not a hair upon his whole diminu- 
tive body—yellow too, as every thing Mexican 
always is, 

This was Hoogenboom whom the hunters 
persuaded to assist them in carrying their deer 
meat to the raft. Very short in stature, very 
thick in circumference, a huge wool hat on his 
head, a pipe as large as a coffee-cup held be- 
tween his lips by its six-inch stem, Schlick at 
his heels, a load of meat in his hands, Hoogen- 
boom parted the brush and entered the spot in 
advance of his companions, who were toiling 
behind him more heavily laden. Ina flash he 
was rolling—an enormous ball—on the ground, 
knocked over by the cow, while at the same 
instant Schlick flew high in the air, landing in 
the top of a thick cedar from the horns of the 
animal, 

‘Take to the brush quick, quick!” cried 
Uncle Frank, as it rushed upon them. 

In an instant the hunters had dropped their 
meat and plunged into the thicket. Whirling 
upon her heels the excited animal rushed back 
upon the prostrate Dutchman. It seemed im- 
possible for him to escape being gored. Too 
much stunned and astonished he still lay help- 
less on the ground without even attempting to 
rise. Where he had fallen happened to be the 
top of the bank leading down by some twent: 
feet to the river’s edge. The cow dashing upon 
him, placed her long horns against his side ; 
but according to his singular habit, Hoogen- 
boom had on no one can tell how many thick- 
nesses of clothing. At the same instant, too, he 
seized upon the horns and pressed them down 
to the ground, so that when the animal threw 
up its head to toss him in the air it only rolled 
him like a hogshead down the slope. 

As he rolled a bullet from the rifle of the ex- 
cited Venable grazed her side, and back she 
turned upon them—turned only to receive a 
bullet from the steady rifle of Uncle Frank right 
between the eyes, and to sink to her knees, and 
then at full length on the ground, dead. 

“ But where in the world are your father and 
Will?” said the Texan, as he came out of the 
thicket with his nephew. ‘‘ And the raft is 
gone too!” he exclaimed, as he reached the top 
of the slope. 

“Oh, uncle, what can have happened ?” said 
Venable, white with anxiety. ‘ Here are the 
ends of the ropes. They look as if they had 
been chewed in two. And here is Will's fish- 
ing-line lying on the ground. Oh, uncle, what 
can have happened? Where's pa and Will?” 

His uncle glanced at the dead cow, and the 
truth dawned upon him. 

*Don’t be afraid,” he said, concealing his 
own fear. ‘They have only drifted down the 
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|river to Hark. They are safe there by now. 
But let’s hurry—never mind the venison now. 
Are you hurt, Hoogenboom ?” 

** Not mooch,” said the Dutchman, who had 
by this time sat up. ‘ Dunder and Blitzen, 
vere’s my pipe? 
tree, Himmel! 
fore you go!” 

But when he had scrambled to his feet he 
was alone; with his dog above him, the cow 
beside him. 


And Schlick tight up in de 
Men, help get him down be- 


——— 


CHAPTER IX. 


WINE-MAKING, PECAN GATHERING, ANTELOPES, 


WueEn Hoogenboom was assisting the hunters 
to carry their venison he had promised to come 
over to San Hieronymo in a few weeks and 
show them how to make ‘one shplendid Vine,” 
as he called it. Wine! but where were the 
grapes to come from, do you ask? Nature had 
planted and trained and ripened them in mag- 
nificent abundance. Standing in the door of 
the house at San Hieronymo you could see, 
now that fall had come, all the woods around 
fairly loaded with them. The vines weighed 
down the dog-wood thickets with great clusters 
of black grapes as large as a bullet each and 
larger. ‘The vines ran exulting to the very tops 
of the highest pecans and live-oaks, and enriched 
the whole tree with glorious clusters. You 
could have loaded a train of cars with them. 
The children had eaten of them until tired; and 
very refreshing they were on the long hot days, 
if you only avoided eating the thick skin and 
swallowed merely the pulp. 

According to his promise, very early one 
sparkling September morning, Hoogenboom 
made his rotund appearance, not a bit worse 
than Will for his adventure with the wild cow. 

‘*T can’t tell why it is,” said Uncle Frank, 
who was standing in the porch as the Dutch- 
man rolled up toward them, pipe in mouth and 
almost extinguished under his broad wool hat, 
“but Hoogenboom always reminds me of Molly 
McGruder.” 

* And who was Molly McGruder?” asked 
Mrs. McRobert, who was standing beside him. 

“Not know Molly McGruder?” replied her 
brother. 

“Why, Amanda, who could have had charge 
of your early education? By-the-by, how young 
and blooming you look, and you are getting so 
rosy and plump too, and you smile oftener and 
laugh a good deal more, I'll be bound, than you 
ever did in your old Virginia!” 

‘‘Thank you! but what about Molly McGru- 
der ?”’ 

**Oh, only this. The morning of the battle 
of San Jacinto Sam Houston held a council of 
his officers under the tree where he slept. ‘The 
case of Texas had reached its crisis. A few 
hours would decide whether all this magnificent 
country was to be still a miserable province of 
twice miserable Mexico, or whether it was to 
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be a free and independent republic ; whether 
we were then and there to give the Mexicans a 
drubbing, or whether they were to beat and 
then butcher us, as they had done Fannin’s com- 
mand. It Houston and 
all the officers around him were serious—con- 
sulting the plan of battle. Suddenly in rushed 
a huge Irish lady—the very double of Hoogen- 


was a solemn time. 


boom, only in petticoats—but she had boots and 


copperas trowsers on too. Isawthem. ‘The sen- 
tinels tried to keep her away, but they could not. 
No, see Houston she would, and in she rushed. 

“** Which is Mr. Houston here ?’ she asked. 
You know how particularly polite he is to la- 
dies; so he replied, with a bow, ‘I am, Mad- 
am. 

““*And these here are your people, ain’t 
they ?’ she asked, with a motion of her hand 
toward the Texan soldiers all around. 

“«'This is the Texan army, Madam,’ he re- 
plied, with dignity. 

“*Ttis? Well, they are your people, I'm 
told. Now, you are all trespassing on my land 
—Molly McGruder’s me name—it’s me league 
you are on—you are frightening me cows and 
trampling down me grass, and I want you to 
get off me land straight away. I'm a lone 
widdy woman—Molly McGruder's me name ; 
but I won't have nothing of the sort 
got no right to come here—it isn’t your league. 


= you've 


Go right off—clear out—take your people away. 
I won't have it—it’s me own land—Molly 
McGruder’s me name!’” 

** Good-morning, Mr. Hoogenboom,” inter- 
rupted Mrs. McRobert, for that gentleman had 
by this time reached them. But the Dutchman 
had only time to lift his hat with a bow. Soon 
he had the whole available force of the family 
at work, Hark and Rohamma and Mr. Morton 
McRobert were too busy to assist. Sut all the 
rest were soon up to the lips in wine-making. 

Uncle Frank drove the wagon under the 
trees, while Will and Scip clambered up into 
them and threw down the clusters of grapes by 
the bushel. Meanwhile Hoogenboom, assisted 
by Venable, had got ready the wine-press, which 
they had spent days before in constructing. 
This was simply a very strong box, larger than 
a barrel, placed against the trunk of a pecan- 
tree, in a level place near the house. One end 
of a long pole was confined in a notch cut in the 
tree above the box, to be used as a lever in 
pressing down into the box a heavy block made 
just to fit in it. At the bottom of the box were 
holes for the juice to flow out, and spouts so ar- 
ranged that buckets could be placed to catch the 
juice as it flowed. 

In a little time the wagon was alongside of it 
heaped with grapes. These were thrown into 
the box, pressed down and chopped up therein 
with a clean spade. The block was then put 
on, the lever fitted, and when Hoogenboom 
caught hold of the end of the lever and drew 
up his feet, suspending all his enormous weight 
thereto, the juice gushed out in a red torrent as 
fast as they could catch it in buckets. When 


the grapes in the box were thoroughly pressed, 
they were thrown out and a fresh supply placed 
in; so that before night there stood by the press 
quite a long range of barrels filled to the bung- 
hole with grape-juice. 

But the 


For days, in fact, at times for weeks, Hoogen- 


work was by no means done yet. 


boom put in play all the wine-learning he had 
brought with him from the Rhine—changing 
the juice from barrel to barrel, using sugar and 
a little alcohol to help the work—until, finally, 
there were several barrels of a claret superior by 
fur to any thing to be purchased in the cities, 
and which brought a high price when sent to 
New Orleans ; 
they cared to keep for home use. 

But the gathering of the pecan crop was the 
It took place not 
All summer the 
trees had been almost breaking down under the 
nuts, and there is not a richer sight than to see 
a noble pecan-tree, as tall as the tallest hic kory t 
full from bottom to top of the oval nuts grow- 


for one barrel was as much as 


most exciting time of all. 
very long after Fall set in. 


ing in dense clusters, a shade darker in color 
than the leaves. 

When at last the hulls began to fall off, the 
whole family—negroes, wagon, and all—went 
into the work of gathering them as into a grand 
frolic. There was on the south of the 


along the river, a bottom of pecan-tr 


house, 
8, @X- 
tending along for miles. Some persons cut 
down the trees to get at their rich crops. But 
a better plan was adopted. Hark, armed with 
a long, light, tough pole, was sent up into the 
tree. Clambering up, he would in a short time 
thrash the whole tree soundly, even to its far- 
The nuts would rattle down from 
the green cloud of foliage like a hail-storm— 
shaken out by the thunder and lightning of the 
dark Jupiter above. Pans, baskets, buckets, 
aprons, every thing were used by eager 
hands; 
on would be filled even with the sides, and 


thest twigs. 


} 


the 
and it is astonishing how soon the wag- 
heap- 
ing too, with nuts; not small ones either, but 
as large as a partridge egg, and just about the 
shape too, and that when the hull was off. 

Thirty bushels that wagon held, and quite a 
beaten road was made from the bottom to the 
house, hauling pecans and returning for more. 
They were emptied in an inclosed space on the 
clean rock near the spring, and were easily 
thrashed out of the hulls. For two weeks aft- 
er the gathering was over all the children—Bes- 
sie included—looked as if they had on black 
gloves, their hands were stained so with the 
juice of the hulls. It was with regret that they 
were compelled at last to cease from gathering, 
leaving the edge only of the pecan forest near 
the house touched—the vast forest of pecan- 
trees, loaded with millions of bushels, remaining 
to supply the wants of peccaris, bears, squirrels, 
birds, and other hungry tenants of the green 
woods. As to the family hogs, they increased 
beyond all count, fattening upon the abundant 
mast, not only of the pecan, but also of the oak 
trees. 
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When the wine was sent to Port La Vaca to 
be shipped to New Orleans the pecans were 
sent too, sewed up in strong two-bushel bags. 
In return the merchant in New Orleans remit- 
ted a large amount in cash, besides sending 
enough groceries for family use to last for many 
a month. But the pleasure of it all was, that 
it was all the glad and joyous labor of their own 
hands. With all its privations, there is a free, 
untrammeled, independent exuberance of life in 
Texas—unbounded like its prairies, pure like its 


. . | 
sky—which goes far to reconcile, and more than 


reconcile, the Texan to his home. Any how, 
whether it is the Colorado water, or what, peo- 


ple who once leave the old States and the old | 


enjoyments for the free pleasures of a wild life 
ever after look back upon the hours spent in 
Texas, when they return to the old routine, as 
among the sweetest hours of life—sweet, like 
life’s earliest hours. 


The first. days of December found the farm | 
advanced beyond any thing they had hoped. 


It is astonishing how much can be accomplished 
by willing hands, prompted by warm hearts. 
As to the servants, they had done more work, 
and that more willingly, than during double the 
same length of time, even under the sharp watch 
of Watkins, the keen overseer. 


Hark’s name was really Hercules, first con- | 


tracted into Harklis, then into Hark. He was 
of gigantic build, as black and as strong as one 
of the genii we read of in the Arabian Tales, 


worth three common hands—so active, power- | 


ful, trusty. A special pride he had taken in 
laying hands on the place from the start, when 


nothing had been done, and doing all that need- | 


ed to be done. The family loved him and his 


family only less than those who were the white | 


members of the household. The affection be- 
tween the dwellers in the house and those in 
the eabin was, as is often the case, strong and 


sincere beyond any thing imagined by those | 


who have never known the relation—a love, es- 
teem, respect, and cordial attachment absolute- 
ly unknown, unconceived of, between the two 
races when existing under any other than this 
Abrahamic household arrangement. 

And the white members of the family—not 
one of them but had done more real work since 
they entered Texas than during all their life 
before put together. Since May they had 
thought, planned, consulted, toiled, enjoyed 
more than during a lifetime in Virginia—it 
had been to them a long and happy picnic. 


Buy a league out there, make a home on it | 


yourself from the start, and see if it is not the 
fact. Never had the family enjoyed such health 
and spirits—the blessing of God, so often in- 


voked at table and family altar, had descended | 


upon them. ‘The chief lack was of an oppor- 
tunity of attending public worship on the Sab- 
bath; but that was soon to be remedied, as we 
shall speedily see. 

It was during the second week in December ; 
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|be called hot. One morning at breakfast 

| Uncle Frank, who had just come over to ride 
out with Venable in search of cattle, paused 
as he carried his fourth cup of coffee to his 
lips : 

| “Hear that? a Norther sure enough at last!” 
he said. ‘You've never seen a Norther yet; 

| if you don’t be gratified, and that right soon, 
I’m mistaken.” 

| I can not see that the wind has risen,” said 

his sister; ‘‘ yonder is a tree, and the leaves are 

perfectly still.” 

| ‘It was not the wind—it was the wild geese 
I heard flying overhead,” replied her brother. 

“It’s not a sure sign, for they are sometimes 
mistaken; and nothing’s certain in Texas but 

| uncertainty. But generally when you hear 

| them look out for a Norther.” 

| ‘All ready, uncle!” cried Venable, riding up 
to the door and leading his uncle’s horse. 

As the Texan mounted he looked all round 
the horizon and shook his head. 

**Run and get two Mexican blankets, Scip,’ 
he said; and continued, as he rezeived and 
strapped them to his saddle behind, “I don’t 
/ much like to go out on the prairie. However, 
we won't go far.” The blankets on so warm a 
day excited the amusement of Venable; but 
putting spurs to their horses they were soon far 
out on the prairie eastward. 

They had ridden two or three hours, but had 
found no cattle of their brand. 

**Not an inch farther to-day, my boy,” said 
the Texan, running up on the top of an emi- 
nence, which, like an island at sea, command- 
ed an expanse of twenty miles around. Un- 
slinging from his back the telescope, which he 
always carried when out on the prairie after 
cattle, the Texan swept the whole horizon to 
detect what he could among the long brown 
grass which tufted the whole expanse. 

‘* Ah, yonder is a herd, I believe!” said he at 
length. ‘*Pshaw, no,” he continued, after 
| gazing longer, “it’s only antelopes.” 
‘** Antelopes, uncle? “ Antelopes! Where 
| where?” cried his nephew, eagerly. For months 
| he had suffered under the singular enthusiasm 
| in regard to this kind of game which seizes 
}upon those new to Texas—an enthusiasm 
which pursuit of them only serves to whet—a 
| kind of insanity. 

‘* See that knot of timber about a mile from 
here ?” said his uncle, pointingeastward. ‘ Well, 
look to the right carefully—” 

‘¢ Yes, yes, I see them,” interrupted his neph- 
/ew; and shifting his rifle from the pommel of 
| his saddle to his shoulder, and driving the spurs 
into his horse, he was off like a shot. 

‘* Stop—halloo—hold on!” cried his uncle, 
| endeavoring to rein in his own horse. But in 
the attempt, encumbered with his telescope and 
| rifle, his half-broken animal was almost too 
| much for him, and it required all his attention 
| to keep from being thrown, as the mustang 





the weather had all along been delightful, grow- | dashed forward, then reared under the power- 
ing warmer and warmer until it might almost | ful curb, then kicked up, whirled around to the 
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right and left, backing and pitching a thousand 

times worse than any bark in the roughest sea. | 
The passenger on board needed all his attention | 
to manage his wild mustang, and all his breath 
to whoa! at him, so that when he had at last | 
got the upper hand his nephew was far out of 
hearing, tearing across the prairie toward the | 
knot of timber. 

“Whoa!” cried the Texan. ‘TI like to see} 
spirit in a boy as much as anybody—hold up! 
but to start off after antelopes—take that, you 
fool! Might as well try to run a hawk in the 
air. There goes my blanket! Real grit of a 
boy! Whoa!—hold up, I tell you! Only let 
me get that blanket strapped on and I'll show 
you!” 

But it was rather 
iim. The Texan had 
his fallen blanket, and 
when the animal caught sight of it, gave a sud- | 
den bolt, and was gone. 

“Well, here is a pretty fix!” said the Texan, 
gazing after his flying steed. ‘Ten miles and 
more from home, past two o'clock, a Norther | 


| 


| 


° } 
ismounted, gathered 


mustan 
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his g that showed 
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] about mounting 
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One good thing, that mustang has 


coming up, me on foot, and that boy gone after 
antelopes ! 
gone toward home; I may catch him, and when 
I do—!” ; 

* Ah! woeful when,” sings the poet. Fol- 
lowing on foot, the Texan soon caught sight of 
his mustang. As he 
cautiously drew near his master could see that 
the coil of rope had fallen off the horn of the 
saddle, and was trailing at length on the ground | 
from the animal’s neck. Creeping stealthily 
up, With many a honeyed term of endearment 
on his lips, which was only the sheerest hypo- 
crisy, the hunter laid his hand upon the knotted 
end of the rope, but before he could grasp it | 
firmly the suspicious animal was hundreds of | 
yards away upon the trail leading to his stake. 

Again he would stop to graze, and again es- | 
cape, half for the joke’s sake, just as his master | 
made sure he had him. It was wise in the | 

| 


It had stopped to graze. 


mustang, for he must have known the venge- | 
ance in the bosom of his master, burning more 
and more fiercely at each escape; but it was 
terribly inconvenient for that master, who was | 
now panting and perspiring under the load of 
telescope, rifle, and heavy blankets—especially 
as the afternoofi heat was very great. 
‘Exactly, just as I thought; a Norther, sure 
enough!” said the Texan, as he observed a| 
herd of cattle, before hidden from sight in a 
hollow of the prairie, now running in a long | 
line for the nearest timbers. Still, beside this, 
there was no sign of a rising wind whatever. 
The day continued sultry, the sky cloudless. 
“What did I take him out for this morn- | 
ing?” said the Texan, in tones of deepest anx- | 
iety, as he strode on more and more rapidly in 
the direction homeward. ‘‘ What will Amanda | 
say ? what will Morton do if Venable—” Here 
the Texan, gathering his blanket in a roll upon 
his shoulder, began to run. It was dark, how- | 
ever, before he reached the timber, for he had 


| member I told you how to do it. 
| ful to tell Hark too. 
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been much farther out on the prairie than he 
had supposed. 

As he entered the timber a murmur deepen- 
ing into a roar began among its topmost boug! 
while a sudden chill pervaded the air. Hast- 
ening first to the cabin, the Texan called ont 
Hark, and sent him on to the stable to saddle 


18, 


up the best two horses there, with an injunction 


to be as quick as possible. Hurrying then to 
the house, he met his brother, who was coming 
out to see if the absentees were yet returning. 
The elder brother read in the agitated manner 
of the younger the evil news even before a sy] 
lable was spoken. In a few words he told him 
every thing. 

** Don’t alarm Amanda,” he said; ‘*but put 
on al] your warmest clothing, an extra blanket 
or two, and a bottle of brandy, and come with 
n. Hark’s get- 


} 


if 


l 
1 


me as soon as you possibly cz 
ting the horses saddled.” 

‘“*The best plan is to tell Amanda every 
thing just as it is,” replied his brother. ‘* You 
go on to the stable; I will follow you as soon 
as possible with every thing.” 

But short as the time really was, it seemed 
hours to the Texan before his brother joined 
him at the stable. 

‘**Tsn’t she screaming and crying ?” he asked, 
as his brother rapidly strapped on the blankets 
upon the saddle before mounting 

““No; she never does that. She is pale, 
but only cool and calm; never fear for her,” 
replied her husband. As the brothers were rid- 
rapidly out of the stable-yard the Texan ob- 


r 


ing 


| served that Hark was following them on a mule. 


“No, Hark, no; stay at home,” he said sud- 
denly and sharply to him. “Cold that only 
hurts us kills them dead; he would be of no 
use,” he continued to his companion, as they 
rode rapidly along through the darkness and 
the rapidly increasing wind, which was exces- 
sively cold. As they rode out of the timber 
upon an eminence which commanded a view 
of the prairie, the Texan suddenly reined in 
with an oath. 

“*T beg your pardon, Morton; but see yon- 
der,” he said, pointing northward. ‘As I live, 
the prairie is on fire! and on such a night!” 

But only for an instant could his companion 
gaze upon the red glare that shone upon the 
sky in the direction pointed out. 

“Morton,” said his brother rapidly, in a loud 
and almost harsh manner, ‘“‘let me command 
for this one night. You stay at home. It'll 
take all you and all the rest here can do to fight 
the fire off the field and the place. You re- 
I was care- 
Call him out right off, and 
It'll take your very best to succeed. 
You leave Venable to me. I'll attend to him, 
and be back as soon as I can. ‘Hurry about it, 
Morton, if you want a rail or a shingle left!” 

And before his brother could speak the Tex- 
an had taken from him the brandy and the 
blankets, and had spurred out into the gathering 
darkness, the roaring wind, and the bitter cold. 


get at it. 
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NIMALS do not die what is termed a *‘ nat- 
ural death.”—We begin thus at the end, 


because such a condition of dying suggests their | 


manner of living. Not even those caged or 
domesticated, since they do not live natural 
lives; nor yet those which head their classes 
and have none to prey upon them, as the lion 
and the eagle. 
ways needs all his agility to spring upon the 
agile antelope; all his immense muscle to drag 


down the sturdy buffalo, whose shoulders like 
his own are storehouses of strength, so nicely | 
does nature balance power and swiftness in the | 
hunter and in the game; and when coming age | 
makes him even slightly rheumatic he speedily | 


degenerates into an old, snarling, grizzly cur, to 
be gored by the wild cow whose calf he would 
worry, or stripped of his flesh by hyenas who 
were wont to act Lazarus at his royal repasts. 

So also the King of Birds. We are told that 
when the eagle becomes old, and abates the 
fierce vigor by which the beak, blunted against 
bones and whetted again upon the crag, is kept 
in natural state, the upper mandible, through 
overgrowth from unnatural disuse, becomes 
curved and hooked about the lower until the 
two are clasped, and the bird dies of starvation. 
Certainly my neighbor has a parrot whose beak, 
like the nails of lazy fingers, must occasionally 
be pared; for he now eats soft food, and does 
ot use his bill for nut-crackers as in his Bra- 
zilian woods, although he sometimes gnaws his 
wires by way of compensation. So, too, if a 
pet squirrel has his nuts cracked for him, his 
tusks will grow until they cut through the lips; 
for nature made them to saw by the hour 
through the jagged shell of the butternut. And 
if the royal bird becomes weakened some of his 
caitiff subjects, as the crow, raven, or vulture, 
would have no reverence for royalty, that they 
would not assist the slow process of starving. 
If the fact first stated is true even of the mon- 
archs, those which excel in strength, what sure- 
ly of the weaklings in a world where there are 
no modifications to the law of might ? 

But we will trust to facts rather than to in- 
ference. We never find in the woods or fields 
animals living on with signs of old age or sick- 
ness. Nature has no provision for invalids or 
paupers under her system of merciless kindness. 
In the kingdom where her laws are unmodified 
there is only health and ever-enduring youth, 
strength, and vigor, kept up to the degree of 
fullness. Death is the only doctor: for age and 
debility there is the one simple remedy. 

We find, indeed, the same practice just this 
side the animal kingdom ; for among the lower 
tribes disease is generally death, and helpless- 
ness and deformity are unaided. Perhaps the 
piety of AZneas was the more renowned because 
parents were not always thus cared for. And 
prolonged may be alleviated suffering; certain- 
ly not soundness is the compromise which civ- 
ilization even makes with chronic disease. 


For even the king of beasts al- | 
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| When Old Benjy, in ** School Days at Rugby,” 
goes to a kind of rustic medicine-man to be 
cured of his rheumatism, the old charmer gives 
him some simples, but with no great faith: 
** Not as ’t’ll do ’e much good—leastways I be 
afeared not: there’s only one thing as I knows 
on as ‘ll cure old folks like you and I;” and 
when Old Benjy eagerly asks what, he grimly 
answers: “ Church-yard mould.” : 

Of most animals the conditions of existence 
are severely circumscribed and graded to nar- 
row limits ; and if they falter or vary, they are 
quickly cut off or caught up by some of the 
many enemies whom they only just escape when 
all goes well. Take, for example, the birds. 


Violence besets them in every stage, ab ovo 


usque ad mala, Many of the early eggs, of 
ground-birds especially, are chilled by late snows 
or long continued early rains, which flood the 
nests or drive away the parents, through hun- 
ger andexposure. The first brood of the wood- 
cock family is frequently destroyed by April 
snows. The same thing, indeed, happens to 
other animals. 

Once in early April my plow turned out a 
nest of young rabbits no bigger than rats. The 
day was warm, but the mother had been driven 
away by a sudden spring snow, and the little 
orphans had perished. Never did death coun- 
terfeit sleep more perfectly. When the furry 
nest was gently opened and spread out on the 
warm mould of the southern hill-side the little 
fellows appeared as if taking a baby-nap. But 
the end was strange and tragic enough. When 
the oxen came round again they scented the 
place where the nest had been, and seized with 
a most unusual fear, they lifted up their un- 
wieldy bulks in great, unnatural leaps, until one 
happened to set his broad fore-foot upon it, and 
gave it a quick burial in the deeply-loosened 
soil. 

There is hardly any food more acceptable to 
animals in general than birds’ eggs. The crow 
will search through a whole orchard for robins’ 
nests, taking the apple-trees by rows, making 
short flights, and hopping from one to another 
in the most business-like way, as a boy will 
hunt for hens’ nests. The cuckoo is another 
destroyer. A wild pigeon once built in our or- 
chard, and we watched the nest most carefully. 
One day we saw a cuckoo plunge into the tree 
in his piratical, sneaking style. We ran to the 
rescue, for we knew his business, only to find 
the remains of a breakfast of scrambled eggs 
served up in the cup of the nest. The Greek, 
Latin, and Saxon fame of the bird, even that 
Anacreontic in the old English Reader begin- 
ning: 

“Hail! beauteous stranger of the wood,” 
| have availed naught with us from that day. 
| For had we not found a wild pigeon’s nest the 
| preceding year in the same orchard, showing 
|so much attention to the young one that the 
parents finally left him altogether to our care 
with the most flattering confidence—my broth- 
er, raising the little squab to the dignity of a 
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decoy, by taking its bill between his lips and 
giving it the finest of wheat, moistened in his 
mouth. 

The weasel and his cousins all have a tooth 
the rat in egg-sucking earns his worst 
reputation; the fox and will make 
long tramps for their sake at very unseasonable 
and the whole cat and dog families are 
while snakes and turtles, 


for eggs ; 


raccoon 


hours ; 
born with the taste; 
creepers and crawlers, find in eggs a diet suit- 
ed to their doubtful teeth and slow stomachs, 
When the young appear there are for them 
and other enemies. More than two- 
about twenty broods under my ob- 
were destroyed by one southeasterly 
storm, on the 18th of June. Of nine 
closely observed but one, apparently the most 
exposed of all, on an old hayrigging, escaped 
The cow-bunting or blackbird will 


the same 
thirds of 
servation 
nests 


all enemies. 
lay in other birds’ nests, and in every instance 
a brood is destroyed; for the egg 
and larger and breaks the others, or the young 
one will consume all the food, and finally crowd 
the others over the walls of their own castle. 
Last August I saw one of these little wretches 
waited upon by his foster-parents—a pair of 
canary goldfinches—whose united weight might 
They had placed 


him in a shrub-oak, whose curling, sickly leaves 


is stronger 


have been two-thirds of his. 


showed that it was a good feeding-ground for 
His msatiable screaming kept 
little fellows busy at work, snipping the 


insect-catchers. 
the 
green worms from the under side of the leaves, 
the young horse-leech crying, meanwhile, “Give! 
give Another was the pride of a pair of 
ground-sparrows, much smaller than 
who evidently considered him as a future king 
of all ground-sparrows, and bitterly were they 
His appetite was as 
Every 
Some- 


himself, 


paying for the conceit. 
active as that of his brother aforesaid. 
bread-crumb was bespoken beforehand. 
times, again, a hail-storm breaks the tender 
eggs and bruises to death the young, or even 
the old birds, as during the past summer in the 
vicinity of Rochester, 

It would be tedious to name all the destroy- 
ers. In an elm-tree in the back-yard was once 
enacted the sparrow-scene that Homer tells us 
of at Aulis. A huge black snake had crawled 
up to a robin’s nest by the help of a grape-vine, 
and lay with his under-jaw on the rim, having 
the young ones in his very breathing, like Mil- 
ton’s fiend in the bower, squatted in the form 
of a toad, at the unconscious ear of the first 
mother. With patient self-denial he was spar- 
ing them until he could secure the parents also. 
But their piteous twittering soon brought aid 
to the spot. A battery, consisting of an old 
French musket which had run the blockade 
with Lafayette, loaded with about a handful of 
crow-shot, was brought into position and sight- 
ed. The heavy charge went crashing through 
the dense boughs, and then a silence. Sut 
when the thick blood pattered on the flat vine- 
leaves, and the serpent slid slowly to the ground, 
shot through and through his half-dozen coils, 


the robins had no longer any fear, but flew back- 


ward and forward from the nest to their deliv- 
erer, with the most manifest evidences and ex- 
pressions of jov and gratitude. A few minutes 
more and one of the parents would have been 

by the wing, and the remainder of the 
day employed in wadding this and all the brood 
and he 


caught 


, drugged 
digestion, would have 


down into the monster’s maw ; 
with fullness and slow 
crawled away for a three-days’ drowsiness, un 
til hunger should a 
fires of his basilisk eve. 

All the reputed feats of deglutition performed 
by the anaconda and the boa, his brother, ap 


ain cree] 


p up to light the 


pear very possible to us when we observe the 
ways of our own serpents of smaller scale. A 
little water-snake, no thicker than the finger, 
will ‘‘worry down” a frog that seems more 
likely to swallow him. And indeed, perhaps, 
the sole reason why he does not is, that nature 
has arranged it the other way; for he himself 
will bag ducklings and goslings in the same 
and 
*r-snake will 


he has become grown his 
The wat 
seize a young frog with the jaws, for he does 
not dep 
himself by twisting his tail among the stones 
of the pool, and for 
The frog will swim 


drawing it 


manner when 
voice a thorough bass. 


nd upon his coils further than to stay 


of the spring, or the weeds 
a time will only hold on. 

out the length of the line, straight 
after him, then the snake will and 
pull him back, so evenly balanced are the two. 


contract 


Finally, the poor victim will become utterly ex- 
hausted, and then will begin a process, appar 
ently hopeless and impossible ; but patient slow 
ness surely prevails. 

A gentleman in an adjoining neighborhood, 
hearing a noise among his fowls, found that a 
rattlesnake, nearly six feet long, had crawled 
out of the Pawlings Mountain, where he had 
lain in winter-quarters, and had seized, with 
spring appetite, a young rooster nearly a year 
The 
process occupied nearly two days, and being 
many 


old, and was engaged in swallowing him. 


near a public road was witnessed by 
whom the gentleman, not wishing to be solely 
responsible for such a snake-story, wished to 
make vouchers with himself. It was a favorite 
theory of Thoreau, who saw plain facts in na- 
ture with more careful eyes, perhaps, than any 
American, that the world’s wonders are 
not only about equally but 
uted, the difference being in the power of eyes 
to perceive ; and when foreign marvels as those 


other 
universally distrib- 


in Kane’s Explorations were read or related he 
would coolly reply: ‘‘ Most of these phenomena 
may be seen in this neighborhood.” He would 
certainly have found in the above a support of 
his theory. 

When the young birds first leave the nest 
fresh perils await them; for enemies which can 

them there catch them upon the 
The danger lasts until they are fully 
A hawk will haunt a covey of par- 
the flock 
And 


not harm 
ground. 
grown. 
tridges during this stage, taking from 
seemingly almost as his wants demand. 
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yet there is something like a truce among the | 
tribes during the breeding season—both because 

insects, worms, and other such tenderer food 

are fed to the young, even of birds of prey, and 

also for other reasons which we shali mention. 

But during the winter, when the population of 

three zones is huddled together, as on the Flori- 

da peninsula, like pleasure-seekers at a water- 

ing-place, the truce is entirely suspended. Fal- | 
con and heron are then crowded together. The 

sparrow-hawk has followed his bobolinks and 

blackbirds, and enjoys them as they enjoy their 

rice-fields. For the full-grown bird to escape | 
his enemies there must be the fullest vigor to 
keep up the swift circulation, which keeps up 
the high temperature of body, that rarefies the 
air stored up in the bones, quills, air-chambers, 
and even in the closeness of the feathers, which 
buoys and balances like a balloon, lightening 
the toil of the wings. If the bird become re- 
duced in condition he loses his poise and light- 
ness and power to escape his foes of earth and 
air. 

Our resident birds suffer also from severity 
of climate. I know an instance where an April 
thaw revealed a lost covey of fifteen quail, which 
had been smothered in a snow-drift, their heads 
all together, as their manner is when the flock 
huddle for the night. And, finally, animals 
will treat as outcasts the unfortunates of their 
own number. <A flock of tame ducks in the 
pond have maltreated and banished one of their 
community, whose only crime is an unlucky 


cervical distortion, highly offensive, it seems, to 


these connoisseurs. The disabled buffalo is not 
merely deserted but actually persecuted and 
driven out by the herd; and should he luckily 
gore one of the wolves, which finally beset him, 
the pack would strip their brother to the bone 
before performing the same office for him. 

We thus see that Nature forestalls the fears 
of Malthus without the aid of chronic disease or 
pestilence. These are the refinements of hu- 
manity and civilization. Virgil, indeed, tells 
us of a terrible “ Rinderpest” among the Alps, 
in his old grandfather's day, which did not con- 
fine itself to that portion of animal life corrupt- 
ed by human contact: when the ‘‘ night-wolf, 
ruled by an intenser care, no longer went 
stealthily about the sheep-folds; when the | 
timid fallow-deer wandered out of the woods 
among the hounds; when the vipers died in 
their curved lurking- places, and the waves 
washed forward the offspring of the unmeasured 
sea like shipwrecked bodies along the shore; 
and the very birds, the air unhealthful even to 
them, left their life under the high cloud.” But 
Virgil was making a poetic as well as an agri- 
cultural essay. Nature regards the maladies 
of her families as incurable, and the privilege 
of prolonged suffering and continued helpless- 
ness as mistaken kindness. Moreover, this is 
her only safety against hereditary disease, and, 
finally and speedily, degeneracy and utter de- 
terioration. 

As it is, there is always sound stock, and a 
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| lake bottoms dry, cracked, 





youth, like Bacchus, ever young. Old Poll 
Parrot and aunt Jenny Wren may sing as gay 
songs, wear as brilliant plumage, and hop about 
as lively as their grand-daughters; and if old 
Robin Gray takes a mate six generations youn- 
ger than himself he is annoyed by no neigh- 
borhood sentiment touching disparity of age. 
There is a social liberty which may well make 
Stuart Mill delight and despair. 

We should naturally expect that beasts and 
birds of prey, since they appear to have no 
checks upon their increase, would multiply in- 
ordinately, while the weaklings, which can make 
no defense against one of a hundred enemies, 
would become utterly exterminated. But the 
modifications of the fact entirely change its 
tendency. There is seldom more than one pair 
of eagles in the same mountain, and only the 
severest drought will bring more than one fam- 
ily of lions about one of those Artesian wells of 
nature which, in the interior of Africa, when 
the beds of river torrents become dusty and 
and overgrown, yet 
keeps its stagnant depths, and gives drink to 
the beasts of the field that roam over so vast a 
region. If only the essential conditions—cli- 
mate and food—are favorable, the most help- 
less creatures will hold their own, defying de- 
struction. There is no fear that the pike will 
clear the pond of the fish he preys upon if the 
water and the bottom -are only suitable for 
hatching the eggs and feeding the shoals of life 
that are so easily set swimming. Beasts of prey 
bring forth seldom, and have small families 
(one, but a lion, as sop’s lioness said to the 
fox), while the birds of this class lay few eggs, 
and their bodies, little more than skin and bone, 
seem to lack the heat fora lucky hatch. More- 
over, the young of both is for a long time help- 
The nest of the eagle often contains one 
addled egg and a single eaglet—and this, for 
several weeks, a clumsy, helpless mass. The 
timid partridge, on the other hand, lays almost 
a score of eggs, and with fat body, warm blood, 
and double feathers, hatches every one, and 
each young bird at the approach of danger will, 
from the first, kick away the shell from which 
it is scarcely freed, and run off into the bushes 
like a young Indian. 

There is in the natural world, vegetable and 
animal, what might seem to be a waste of life, 
and Nature appears to accept the fact, and make 
provision for it rather than against it—to replace 
rather than remedy. Ona roof in sight of my 
window there is a garden-spot of moss bright 
with perennial greenness. The buildings are 
in the form of a T, with foot to the east, and 
the place of growth is the northern slope of a 
covered-way connecting the upright with the 
cross-bar. A heavy cornice keeps off the morn- 
ing sun. A wing of the building flings over it 
a shadow from the south, except when the sun 
is highest, and then, for the most part, the slope 
of the roof just keeps it in the dividing plane 
between sun and shade. The western rays are 
entirely excluded. QOuly at a certain hour of 


less. 
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the morning, at a certain season of the year, 
does the sun reach near the spot with full beam, 
and the course of this is distinctly outlined by 
the limit of growth. The shingles, with sur- 
face softened by time, give the needed soil and 
retain the moisture, and thus are supplied all 
the conditions essential to its delicate life. All 
about the great building it is the only mossy 
growth. And yet, against 
square foot of exposed surface the floating moss- 
have drifted, and, if 
wet, clung and commenced to live again. But 
the many perished; the few alone kept life. 
Within view of the same window a strip of the 
green-sward has been broken by taking up a 
water-pipe. A growth of weeds, thick as the 
ground can hold, has sprung up from the raw 
earth. But wherever the lawn grass may be 
uprooted the same will happen. 

Last April the trackmen removed several feet 
of a gravel-bed, and now the barren bank is 
skyey with the blue bloom of the Indian bean. 
In like manner a watering-place, supplied by 
means of a lead pipe leading from a distant 
spring, has been made on a dry hill-side. The 
ground has thus become artificially soaked, and 
now nourishes a cluster of the cat-tail flag. Yet 
there are no more seeds of those plants in these 
places than elsewhere. Neither is it necessary 
to tax credulity with theories that seeds 
will grow after lying dormant for so many years, 
and that the accumulations of centuries, per- 
haps, lie hid in the earth, like the buried gen- 
erations, awaiting a quickening. The truth is, 
Nature sows the whole land broadcast, yearly 
—every foot of soil, way-side, stony places, and 
good ground. The garden soil is full of wild 
seeds, though for years every weed has been 
pulled sight. The thistle and the milk- 
weed are only two of many plants whose seeds 
are upborne upon their down, and, like the spir- 
its in Michael Angelo’s terrified fancy— 


doubtless, every 


spores the place were 


our 


“To be imprisoned in the viewless winds 
And blown, with restless violence, about 
The pendent world.” 
The cat-tail flag has a spike of@pe downiest 
down packed almost solid, in a way which to 


call most skillful would scarcely seem reverent. 
In time this head bursts with 
ness, like the boll of the cotton plant, and a 


growth and ripe- 


the thistle-down seems 
coarse, down the limitless lee- 
ward. Sometimes, witha gentle gale, they will 
rise straight upward, as if the specky seeds 
which cling to the fibres were to be planted in 
cloud-land. They may float as long as there 
is a current, even lie in balance in a motionless 
air, until dampness gives them weight. Over 
the vast field sown there is only here and there 
a spot where they can grow; yet they lodge ev- 
ery where, and on every side, up in the crevices 
of trees and rocks as well as their congenial 
home by the edge of the pools. From a cot- 
ton-wood just across the railroad floats out, on 
every side, a seed-bearing mist that would plant 
every year a forest of a hundred acres. Wher- 


to which 
goes floating 


gossamer, 


| also 
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ever they fall on unoccupied soil they spring up 
as thick as buckwheat in 
not one in a million ever comes to 
one 


: 
a sown field; and yet 
a tree, not 
in ten thousand ever makes seed-leaves. 

The insect kingdom presents perhaps stren- 
ger instances. Every year enough eggs are 
by grasshoppers, locusts, and stinging insects to 


bring g the plagues of Egypt to our doors 


laid 


and yet 
only few are hatched, and great numbers during 
any 
increase, or even a return, 

We thus see that in al 
bird-life there is nothing 
dental, but rather the working 
principle of the natural world. But, 
more, there is no loss or mistake in 
struction of insect life ; 
as wide as the winds there is 


one season is no reason for expecting an 


for the next. 


] 


this destruction of 


exceptional or acci 
general 
further- 
this de- 
in the diffusion of seeds 
no One 
purpose of nature is thereby to have a germ of 
life ready for growth at every possible 
tunity; but chiefly, perhaps, it 
of merey by which her hu 
fed. Most of nature’s wild harvest is food for 
winter birds—those 
quail, o1 


of a 


waste. 


oppor- 
is the miracle 
ngry thousands are 
which are resident, as the 
r those which come down to us from the 
north, as the snow-bunting. There 
lier winter picture than the white 
bird husking out the sweet seeds of the timothy 
fruit of the golden-rod. Not only 
their but they are 
winter winds, glided far 

snow-crust, or whirled 
along with the moving drift. simply 
every where. On a hill, where nothing can 
grow but bunches of yellow broom, out of a soil 
made of broken rock-chips, I can always dis- 
cover seeds of many kinds, and the microscopic 
eye of bird and insect finds them wherever he 
findsearth. It is only when the very hill-points 
are covered with snow that 


is no live- 
bellied snow- 


t 


grass or the 


are seeds diffused by down, 
also thrashed out 


away over the glassy 


by 


Seeds are 


the crow becomes 
tame with hunger, and the spicy, concentrated 
food of our wild seeds carries our hardy winter 
guests through seasons they so much compli 
ment by their coming. Seeds and eggs 
food for ants, beetles, crickets, and t 
ilk, which must all live like the rest of us. <A 
little pinery last summer was all in a hum 
with insects; this winter their looking 
like the fly’s eye under the with its 
thousands of lens, glued fast and varnished 
over with a water-proof which surpasses Rus- 
sian invention Yankee imitation, 
unctuous food for the chickadees, 

We note the habits of animals with more 
certainty satisfac of their 
strong local attachment, which often keeps the 
same individuals under our continual dias “rva- 
tion. Among other definitions given of man 
he has been called an animal that travel 
Birds, in their migrations, can hardly be said to 
be travelers; they are fugitives from climate 
rather—nomads in quest of better subsistence. 
They retreat slowly before the winter, and hang 
its very skirts on their return, And it is 
pleasant to think that, with all their charms of 

plumage, melody, and cheerfulness, they are, 


are 


nests, 
micros« ope 


affords 


or 


and tion because 


on 
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moreover, old friends come back. It is not 
easy to identify the individuals positively ; but 
deubtless not merely the same family, but the 
identical pairs, return to the same haunts, and 
refit the same nests year after year. Upon 


a rafter of the homestead barn a pair of chim- | 
ney swallows for thirteen successive summers 


pasted ‘‘ their pendent bed and procreant cra- 
dle,” as the royal party in Macbeth remark | 
of the “ martlets” in ‘‘ coignes” of the castle, 
in that delicate and gentlemanly conversation 
which so fitly precedes the impending tragedy. 
They were, no doubt, the same pair; for the 
barn-rafter was an unusual place for the nest of 
a chimney swallow, and the young never reap- | 
peared in the barn after once leaving it. The | 
young of all animals, indeed, seldom occupy the | 
deserted homestead ; but, impelled by that un- 
failing instinct which provides for the fulfill- | 
ment of the first recorded command, go forth, 
if not from the region, at least from parent and 
home. A neighbor has a cherry-tree in whose 
fork arobin’s nest has been built for nine sum- 
mers in succession, and he is assured by many 
circumstances that they are the same pair. 
There are many such instances apparent, but | 
not positive ; for if one of the pair is killed the | 
survivor readily finds a mate, notwithstanding | 
poetry tells us, 

“The widowed turtle mateless dies.” | 
And the one and the other dying, and the sur- | 
vivor in each instance finding a mate, there is | 
thus afforded an unbroken succession occupying | 
the same familiar nest, and, to all appearance, 
and somewhat in fact, the same pair. The En- 
glish game-keepers sometimes shoot the male | 
pheasants from their preserves, and find their 
places soon supplied at the expense of their 
neighbors; and it is well known that the tame 
pigeon will fill the place of the lost mate with 
hardly a break in the busy family duties. 

There is much significance, too, in the mani- | 
festations of birds at theircoming. Their rap- | 
ture is not the excitement of diseovery, but the | 
evident joy of welcome and recognition. Only 
childhood in its very best moods shows such 
charming innocent gleefulness. The blucbirds 
buffeting the mad March gales with breasts 
bright with the azure of coming skies, fly | 
straight home to the old apple-tree stump, even 
though the last snow flurry is yet lying upon 
the doorway. ‘The spring swallows can not 
twitter fast enough for their feelings; and the 
lark alights naturally to rest on her old look- | 
out, the hillock in the meadow. Not merely 
birds, but all animals, show a strong local attach- 
ment. I know of two instances where the com- 
mon land tortoise was marked, and found for } 
many years about the same spot. One of them, 
like Nestor, has already lived with three gener- 
ations of mortal men ; for he was marked in 1818 
by the grandfather of a friend with the father’s 
initials. He had then been an established vis- 
itor for several years, coming every season to 
make his “lodge in a garden of cucumbers,” 
putting himself exclusively upon green cucum- | 
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ber diet with as happy carelessness of cholera 
as the young bloods of the German gymnasium 
on a peripatetic picnic through the Lombardy 
vineyards. As he invariably gnawed the first 
fruits, he was sometimes carried a half mile 
away across Wappinger’s Creek ; but, like his an- 
cestor who beat the hare in a race, he would 
travel all night and be found early at work. 
Tempora mutantur, but the tortoise is not changed 
with them. Only he brings different spouses ; 
but whether a bigamist, a polygamist, or one 
often bereaved and as often comforted, can not 
be stated. It should be considered, however, 
that he attained majority during the Jacksonian 
Era, and is perhaps only an ultra conformist to 
the system of rotation in office. It may be said 
he is necessarily home-keeping ; but, speed ex- 
cepted, and who is better fitted to travel ? 
Diogenes’s tub, with him, is no philosophic idio- 
syncrasy, but an established, portable adaptation. 
And even as to speed, he could have waddled 
to the remotest point on the Pacific coast dur- 
ing his half century of human acquaintance. 
There would seem to be some semblance of fact 
as well as logic in the Aristotelian puzzle, that 
Achilles, swift of foot, can not, giving a little the 
start, overtake the tortoise. 

But this local attachment is for the neighbor- 
hood rather than the parental nest or home. 
Every animal has its haunt, beat, or stalking- 
ground, and goes beyond unwillingly. Until 
he becomes permanently disturbed, you will 
find him every day near the same spot. Wild 
pigeons, until they have been repeatedly fired 
into, some killed, and many wounded and sore, 
will come daily to the same acorn-trees. The 
squirrel will pick every nut from his favorite 
hickory-tree before going to another. The tim- 
id quail, when undisturbed in his gentle life, will 
be found with his covey threading his still way 
through the familiar field stubble. The pro- 
pensity of the fox to double and return to the 
same ground when pursued by the hounds is 
his only and fatal weakness. He gains some- 
what by crossing his own track and baffling the 
scent of th@ dogs, but he loses all when he 
passes within forty yards of the concealed hunt- 
ers, who can choose theirown ambush. Some- 
times he runs off a few miles in a straight line, 
and then the hounds lose courage as they miss 
the cheering of their masters, and they also do 
not like to be ° 

‘*Parted from their ancient ground.” 

When they quit the chase and return, the fox 
will be found very little behindhand—the whole 
party being guided by the back track. I know 
of an instance where the same fox, as the hunt- 
ers very well knew, was started in the Ulster 
Mountains opposite Poughkeepsie, and run off 
toward Rondout for several times in succession. 
He always followed the dogs home promptly. 
The same is seen in migratory birds, as the 
wild ducks, foraging for a few days about the 
same pool, until the season compels a some- 
what extended flight, or the blackbirds linger- 
ing about some secluded grain field. 
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region they thus ramble over is wonderfully in- 
timate. The partridge follows the windings of 
the airy paths of his woodlands as if they were 
beaten tracks. Flush him ever so suddenly 
with the pointer, and you will not find him 
uncertain which way to take. He will burst 
through the best opening in the thicket, scale 
the knoll where the birches are rooted in the 
rock crevices, then, setting his wings, will sail 
down the opposite slope, sliding under the flat 
boughs of the hemlock, and, curving round the 
hazel-bush to make it a screen, will hide him- 
self in another of his coverts, and all without 
brushing a leaf with his whirring wings, which 
play like those of the humming-bird. So, too, 
of the night-trampers; the fox, in his wander- 
ings by many a still moonlight, has trotted up 
and down every little water-course, followed 
the zigzag of every fence, smelled and scratched 
for field-mice around the old stumps, listened 
to the barn-yard music from the edges of the 
wood, caught sun-naps rolled up in the dry au- 
tumn grass, passed and repassed by ways of his 
own, to and fro, over almost every foot of his 
When Sir Henry Lee, in ‘* Wood- 
stock,” wants a guide to help young King 
Charles run Cromwell's pickets, Scott, whose 
last pride of old age was to excel in marking 
the fox, makes him say: ‘* No fox ever earthed 
in the chase knows the country for ten miles 
round better than Martin the Verdurer.” 

We may know what animals may be found 
in any new locality not more surely by their 
tracks than by the food which Nature provides. 
** Where the carcass is, there will the eagles be 
gathered together.” I have seen the woods 
sheared of their foliage by a kiul of caterpil- 
lar; then came wild pigeons to feed upon them ; 
then multitudes of hawks to prey upon the pig- 
eons. 
what migratory birds to expect first in the 
spring, by observing what food and nesting- 
places Nature has first made ready. That class 
of birds which seem about half-domesticated, as 
the robin, the wren, sparrow, and bluebird, no 
doubt build earlier, because their affiliation with 
man provides food and protects their nests ; 
while the thrushes, and such children of the 
thickets, wait longer for food and the growth of 
leaves to hide their homes. 

But the woodcock and his cousins are our 
earliest housekeepers. His haunt is where a 
secret spring oozes up from the depths of the 
marsh, keeping warm with its gentle boiling a 
large space of the shaky area. This never 
freezes; the first snows are melted in a few 
hours by the warm breathing of the parent earth, 
and full winter, not buries, but only bridges the 
spot with ice, from whose under side the large 
drops have been all the winter falling. When 
spring as yet only makes signs, and winter is 
scarcely failing even, this covering is worn 
away, and we are cheered by circlets of the 
greenest grass, made yet brighter by a setting 
of stubborn snow, with a ribbon of the same 


domain. 


In like manner we may always know 


| way: 


The acquaintance which animals have of the | color reaching down to the nearest water- 


course. Here, also, he finds his early food ; for 
insects and worms drew themselves thither as 
the 


the 


cold came on, and some, whose species pass 
winter in a state of torpidity, here keep up 
life at the edges, surface, or bottom of the pools. 
Upon a dry box or hassock is placed the simply- 
constructed nest. Early in spring, when the 
rills brim with snow-water, and the wind from 
the snowy hill-tops yet chills the sunshine, the 
bird and nest and surroundings of brown grass 
appear so entirely alike that, unless you catch 
the gleam of the eyes, which stand out from the 
head like beautiful beads, the animal .and veg: 

table life would seem blended together. In 
some old-time Irish rebellion a certain Fenian 
Head Centre plunged into a native bog up to 
his very mouth, hiding his head, also, under an 
impending turf. 
he was curious to know how he was discovered. 
sleuth-hound, 


seing detected, nevertheless, 


“T caught,” answered the Celtic 
“the sparkle of your eye.” 
Birds which live upon the ground—which 
means also those which are ground-colored, for 
brilliant plumage is found only in bright foliage 
—are not easily discovered during sitting time. 
The finest scented pointer will then almost poke 
his nose against the nest without starting the 
occupant. So, too, during the moulting sea- 
son in August, it often seems puzzling how 
woodcocks are not flushed when the finest dogs 
The ex 
planation is, when birds have been for a long 
time quiet with feathers closely contracted they 
give no scent. 


beat every foot of the finest grounds. 


Sometimes a dog, to his mas 
ter’s great delight, will start a bird on ground 
that a rival has just hunted over. He is put 
down as an animal of superior scent, when the 
truth is the bird, stirred up by the first, gave 
scent to the second. 

Last autumn a young English nobleman was 
hunting with an American cousin in the valley 
of the Hudson. The Englishman had unde- 
niably the better dogs, and Yankee pride was 
humbled daily. Finally, it became known that 


the blacksmith had what he called a Russian 


Pointer with wondrous moist nose, and he should 


sustain the national honor. The patrician pup 
pies first hunted a small swamp, and came out 
saying, unqualifiedly, in their quiet, convincing 
‘No birds here.” Then the Russian 
Pointer, realizing, doubtless, the good feeling 
between his country and ours, walked down 
slowly and magnificently into the swamp, with 
his shining head thrown back, and, halting, 
pointed out the bird. <A very extravagant offer 
to buy, and an unwise refusal followed, and 
neither for a sufficient reason. It was an in- 
stance where the second chance was the best. 
Sometimes, indeed, old hunters, relying upon 
their dogs, will prefer to follow after anothe1 
party. 

Birds usually live fast, have quick pulse, vo- 
racious appetites, and active digestion, with much 
insensible perspiration; by which last they are 
scented. But they may also, during certain pe- 
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riods, as incubation and moulting, assume a re- 
duced condition of vitality, and adapting food 
and motion, nutrition and consumption, to each 
other, thus keep smouldering a slow fire of life— 
just as the human pulse, which, braced by exer- 
cise, will beat seventy-five, may, by persistent 
quiescence, in something like health and half 
life, be reduced to forty-four. In short, they 
move little and eat little ; and all animals, man 
included, live as they move. 

This condition of not being seen or scented 
during incubation is an important provision for 
the safety of those birds which live upon the 
grounds, for their nests and themselves would 
otherwise be more exposed. The same is true 
of moulting, which is a kind of teething period, 
when the birds are diseased, and of “ourse unfit 
for food, and unwilling, and in some degree 
unable, to fly; for when woodcocks are hunted 
at this season in the corn-fields they will run in 
the furrows before the dogs, and when started 
will fly in a low, straight line; while in Octo- 
ber, when the plumage is full and vigorous, 
they will arise straight up out of cover, as if 
tossed up by a spring-board. 

Of bright-colored birds the plumage of the 
male is always more brilliant, and this also is an 
important fact for the safety of the household, 
Although each sits on the nest by turns, the 
female has by far the greater home care, and 
her more subdued and sober colors are less like- 
ly to attract danger, while the conspicuous or- 
nament of the male bird serves often to divert 
it. Many a truant bird-nester has been fooled 


by the open, noisy demonstrations of a dandy | 


chewink, now become an active, shrewd, and 


courageous father; while the quiet little Quak- | 


eress of a mother, in charge of the house and 
all the treasure, cowered demure and still among 
the leaves. And against natural enemies still- 
ness is the best security. 
have fine scent; but keep still, and you surely 
will not be heard, and, even though imperfectly 
hidden, probably will not be seen. You may 
“snake” for a quarter of a mile to get a shot at 
ducks; break the smallest twig, and your labor 
is lost ; but go first to the pond and wait in per- 
fect stillness, and they will alight within a hun- 


dred feet, although you were so imperfectly | 


concealed that they saw you at once though 
they did not notice you. 


OLD MRS. HUNTER. 





son the marks of age and sickness. She was 
sitting in the summer-house on the bluff; and 
as I had hurried there on my arrival to catch 


the long-desired glimpse of salt-water, I may | 


say I made the acquaintance of the ocean and 
old Mrs. Hunter nearly at the same moment. 


The lady, however, was more forward in her | 


advances than the waves. She scanned me 


a moment through her glasses, and then ad- | 


Almost all animals | 


dressed me with that languid interest that old 
persons indulge in with the young and enthu- 
siastic. I am not fond usually of making hap- 
hazard acquaintances; but this old lady was 
evidently a person of refinement, and the frank- 
ness of her remarks amused me. She did not 
hesitate to state at once the reasons of her being 
at Stormy Beach—her ill-health and the de- 
plorable condition of her eyes ; upon which top- 
ics she might still have been dilating had not 
the hotel gong rung and diverted her from the 
subject. I did not know at the time, what I 
afterward discovered, namely, that Mrs. Hunter 
was very fond of disinterested attentions. Men 
and maids she had at beck and call, but their 
services were paid for, and thus not satisfac- 
tory; to be waited on by those on whom she 
had no claim was one of the gratifications of 
her life. Not being aware of this foible, I did 
not feel called on to assist this stranger up the 
path to the house; but when I saw her trem- 
bling and uncertain steps I conquered my self- 
ishness and arose to follow her. At that mo- 
ment a sportsman, with a dog at his heels, came 
directly across Mrs. Hunter’s path; his rapid 
approach startled the old lady; she did not see 
the dog, which jumped round her feet, and she 
would have fallen headlong had I not caught 
her, and saved her at the cost of a bad strain to 
my wrist. She was a dead lift, and the shock 
made us both ashy pale. I tried to laugh it 
off, but I was in agonies of pain, and Mrs. Hun- 
ter never could treat lightly any thing occur- 
ring to herself; so the house was soon in pos- 
session of all the details, and I was installed as 
Mrs. Hunter's particular friend for the rest of 
the summer. It is never very pleasant to be 
patronized, and had Mrs. Hunter been a youn- 
ger or more vulgar woman, her kindness might 
have been obtrusive ; but, as I have said, though 
spoiled by a long life of self-indulgence and 
prosperity, she was a lady, and my position was 
happily one which made me entirely independ- 
ent of any one in that narrow circle. So Mrs. 
Hunter and I got on admirably together, and I 
could thus study a new page in the interesting 
book of human nature. My wrist pained me 
for a week, during which time Mrs. Hunter, 
who roomed next me, was almost constantly by 
my side. The friends with whom I was tem- 


| porarily placed were disgusted when they came 


into my room and found her sitting day after 


, day, sawing back and forth in my only rocking- 
| chair, whiling away the time with long stories 
LMOST the first object that met my eyes | 

at Stormy Beach last summer was a stout | 

lady dressed in black, and bearing in her per- | 


about herself. But I was not as bored as I 
might have been by the recital: there were 
many points in these narratives that interested 
me, and little by little Mrs. Hunter’s history, 
from the time of her early privations to the 
present moment of affluence, was spread like « 
map before me. She had had two sisters, 


brought up, like herself, in great poverty, 
though their family was one of the best in the 
country: they had all married, but she only 
had secured wealth, the eldest being won by a 
worthless man of insinuating manners and great 











personal beauty; the youngest by a country cler- 
gyman, respectable, but without talent. To both 
these women, therefore, poverty had clung close 
as the garment of Nessus; while it was left to 
Mrs. Hunter, the sickliest, the plainest, and 
probably the least intelligent, to find a rich, re- 
spectable parti, and to float down the stream of 
life, flags flying and drums beating, a living il- 
lustration of the partiality of fortune. The sis- 
ters were both dead, and Mrs. Hunter spoke of 
them with the same indifference with which she 
mentioned the departed Mr. Hunter, who had 


left the world about the same time, making his 


widow his sole legatee. 

She had long been accustomed to her bless- 
ings, but there was one privation she never 
could or would be resigned to; 


ty. 


to witness. I wanted to say to her, ‘‘ Mrs. 
Hunter, do you suppose that Fate would make 


an exception in your favor of the universal rule, | 
Did you | 


and give you every thing you want? 
ever see any one in the world without a griev- 
ance, and do you expect to be different from 
your race?” But she was an old woman, so I 
said nothing; and Mrs. Hunter went on maun- 
dering as before. 

She had two relatives, however, equally near 
to her, and to one or both of these, she inform- 
ed me, she meant to leave her comfortable for- 
tune, when no longer able to enjoy it herself. 
These were the children of her sisters. The 


eldest, Mrs. Winship, had left a son, Howard, | “ 


a very handsome young man, according to his 


aunt, and altogether worthy of the high place | 


he held in her regard. 

“He is coming down here in a day or two,” 
said she, ‘and then you will see him. He is 
a most elegant young man, and devoted to me, 
almost like my own son.” 

“What a treasure he must be!” said I. 
“And how about the other nephew—is he 
coming too?” 

“Oh! the other is a girl,” said the old lady, 
in avery different tone; “and to tell the truth, 
my dear, I am almost sorry I asked Howard to 
bring her down. Esther is a good young wo- 
man—a very excellent person, indeed; but she 


is not fitted for society, and she is so terribly | 


” 


plain! 

“Tell me all about her,” said I. ‘I am 
plain myself, and I take an interest in ugly 
people. Do describe her.” 

“No, I can’t; it is too much trouble; and 
besides, you will see her for yourself. Don’t 
call yourself plain, my dear; beside Esther 
Carr you are as handsome as Helen.” 

‘She must be dreadful,” said I, shuddering. 

“No, not that, by any means, but so unpre- 
possessing that it is hard to love her; and I 
frankly own I never could stand having her 
much with me. That was what her mother 
wanted, and I really meant to have her live 
with me after she left school; but it wouldn't 
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she had no 
children to whom she could leave her proper- | 
Over this only want of her later years she | 
‘*made her moan” with a frequency wonderful | 
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do. She staid with me three months, and then 
I sent her home to her father and step-mother 
at the rectory. They have younger children, © 
and as they are poor, I dare say she works hard 
enough for them all.” 

** Poor thing!” said I; “it is a sad destiny.” 

“So you think, my dear; and so J think,” 
said Mrs. Hunter; ‘‘ but you may be sure she 
likes it. SI and when I 
send her pocket-money on quarter-day she says 


1@ never complains ; 


it is more than she needs, and gives it to the 
children. Now, you know, if she chose to keep 
the money for her own purposes (and I wish 
she would) no one could take it from her; ‘so 
you see it is because she has no elegant tastes, 
|} and don’t know how to spend her money prop- 
erly, like a lady.” 

I did not take this view of the case exactly. 

“Tn a large family with small means,” said 
I, “‘it is quite impossible to cultivate elegant 
tastes, Mrs. Hunter. I dare say 
keeps the whole family afloat.” 

* Well,” said Mrs. Hunter, “I have no in- 
tention of supporting Mr. Carr’s family, or him- 
self either; but I would give Esther twice as 
much if she ever would look decently. But 
| she can’t; her hands are as red as beef-steaks. 
| Now you notice her, my dear. I don’t mind 


your present 


telling you that I sent her two hundred dollars 
by Howard to pay her expenses here and buy 
| herself some nice clothes, and you'll see how 
| she looks!” and Mrs. Hunter nodded her head 
| several times oracularly. 

**T don’t mind telling you,” she said again, 
because I know people may blame me about 
Esther. Do 
what I will I can not help it.” 

‘*She must be amiable,” said I, “to be so 
kind to her little step-brothers and sisters.” 

“Well, she is one of those people that must 
be always doing something. I 
sit without employment for an hour in her life. 
I believe she thinks it a sin. What she will 
do here with all these gay people I can not 
think. 
as I had asked Howard, I could do no less than 
ask her too.” 

“T think you were quite right,” said I. “If 
she enjoys the ocean as much as I do she will 
Then her 
cousin will be here, and he can entertain her, 
and perhaps she may make friends even with 
these gay people. I know one person who, 
though not very gay, has taken an interest in 
her already.” 

**You are very kind to say so much of my 
niece,” said Mrs. Hunter, benignly, “and I 
fully appreciate the attention. As to Howard, 
I know you will like him. He is my idea of 
what a young man should be. But as to his 
playing the attentive to Esther, that can hardly 
| be expected. In the first place, he is so very 
fond of me that he never lets any one else en- 
| gross me when he is near. And then he dis- 
|likes Esther; he says she is so nervous and 
| blundering; and it can’t be wondered at, they 


But she is her own worst enemy. 


never saw her 


But she has never seen the sea, and 


be most grateful for your kindness. 
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are so different. Who would think they were 


sisters’ children?” And here the old lady re- | 
: . 
turned to the one grievance, and dropped the 


thread she had unwound for my benefit. 

Mrs. Hunter had by no means exaggerated 
her niece’s ugliness. When I saw her at tea 
the night of her arrival I did not wonder that 
a person with such a regard for appearances as 
the aunt should regret having asked to Stormy 
Beach a doleful-looking protegée like Esther 
Carr. She was tall, and had a nice figure; 
but her dress did not fit her, and her manners 
were diffident. She had great, sleepy-looking 
brown eyes, a bad skin, and dark hair, which, 
though not ugly in itself, grew down within an 
inch of her eyebrows. Altogether she was not 
nice-looking, and my sympathy began to die 
away at the prospect. She hardly spoke a 
word at the table, and received little attention 
from Mrs. Hunter, who was pondering on the 


wisdom that Howard Winship poured in at her | 
This youth was as regularly hand- | 
some as his unfortunate cousin was plain. No | 


left ear. 


one could find fault with his features, yet the 
result was not as pleasant to my eye as to that 
of his affectionate aunt. 


there was an expression on his pink and white 
countenance that was weak, if not sinister; and 


no barber’s block ever had such a disagreeable | 


leer in its witless eyes of glass. 

For some days I saw nothing of Esther Carr; 
I was off crabbing and boating with my own 
friends, and came home too late to cultivate 
her acquaintance. This provoked Mrs. Hunter 


extremely ; she was very requiring, and having | 


got accustomed to my society she could not 


bear to be without it; but I did not feel bound | 


to humor her whims, and consequently let things 
take their course. 

It was the fourth night after Esther Carr’s 
arrival that, as I was undressing about eleven 
o'clock, I heard in the room next me a contin- 
ued sobbing, low but sorrowful enongh to rouse 
my interest. I knew that Esther had changed 
her room that day to be nearer her aunt, and I 
was convinced, therefore, that it was she, and no 
other, who was thus grieving in secret. I felt 
so badly to think of the poor girl alone with her 
trouble among strangers, that I hesitated hard- 


ly a moment before I prepared to take her cas- 


tle by storm. I rearranged my dress, and, 
knocking gently at her door, begged in a cau- 
tious whisper to speak to her for a moment. 
After a long delay Esther Carr came to the 
door, and in a husky voice asked my wishes. 
Fortunately I had a woman's tact, and in a 
troublesome knot in a lace I found an occa- 
sion for asking assistance. The girl brightened 
up in a moment and came into my bedroom 
with an eager step. 

**Do you like to do things for strangers ?” 
said I, watching the reflection of her red swollen 
eyes in the glass as she undid my dress. 

“Oh yes! very much; but I have no time 
at home, every moment is taken up with mam- 


He was perfect as 
. . ° | 
the wax gentleman in a barber's window; but 


|ma and the children.” Here her face clouded 
up, and she burst out anew in a trickle of tears. 
She was home-sick, poor child! and I, having 
once been at boarding-school, knew how to feel 
for her. I pushed her gently down in the rock- 
ing-chair, Mrs. Hunter’s vacant throne, and put- 
ting my arms round her, kissed her with an 
emotion I could hardly account for myself. 
Then the sluices were opened, and Esther Carr, 
in all her native goodness and simplicity, stood 
| revealed before me. 

I can not begin to tell the miseries that this 
young and inexperienced girl had suffered from 
during her probation at the Beach. She had 
left a home where she was the chief counselor 

| and friend to come among people who took no 

interest in her, and from whom her diffidence 
and want of knowledge of the world compelled 
| her to withdraw herself; she knew she was un- 
| prepossessing, and had no means to make her- 
self attractive; her aunt had found fault with 
her from the first moment of her visit, and her 
cousin, for whom she had evidently no regard, 
had not ceased to favor her with the sharpest 
|criticisms. In short, she was thoroughly un- 
happy. 

I listened, with many friendly expressions. 
The girl so trankly lamented her own short- 
| comings, was so evidently attached to her sim- 
ple home, and showed so much regret at Mrs. 
Hunter's dissatisfaction with her, that I saw 
| she was a real jewel, though plainly and poorly 
| set. 

* Aunt IIunter is so displeased with me for 
having no taste in dress,” she sobbed; *‘ but how 
can [help it? We have but one store in our 
village, and I need but the plainest clothes there. 
I suspect if Aunt Hunter saw me ironing fa- 
ther’s shirts and the baby’s frocks every week, she 
would not wonder that my hands are so red and 
coarse. Why,” said she, drying her eyes sud- 
| denly, and looking me full in the face, ‘*I dare 
| say if some of these rich, idle people were to know 

what lives clergymen’s families live in those 
|little country villages, they would lift their 
| hands and eyes in disgust. I never realized 
before the tremendous gulf between the rich 
land the refined poor, It can not be bridged 
| over.” 

“Yet you are happy at home ?” I said. 

* Yes, I love them all so much, and they love 
j}me. I am so useful there; every leisure mo- 
| ment is a direct boon to be valued and enjoyed. 
| Here the days seem endless.” 

“Your aunt means to be kind to you,” said 
I. ‘*Don't you ever talk freely to her? I think 
you are capable of interesting her very much if 
| you chose.” 

She gave me a despairing glance. ‘TI never 
by any chance say the right thing,” she replied. 
‘“‘T can manage my father’s whole congrega- 
tion better than I can satisfy Aunt Hunter and 
Howard. Why, Miss North,” she went on, 
‘how could we be one on any point? Wehave 
not an idea in common.” 

I pondered for some moments without speak- 
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ing, while Esther buried her face in her hands 
and sobbed, but more gently than before. 

“Does your aunt wish you to go to the ball 
next week?” said I, at last. I fancied that 
Mrs. Hunter had been unusually trying that 
afternoon, and that, perhaps, this ball in pros- 
pect had furnished the text for additional re- 
proof to Esther. 

**Oh yes, she has made up her mind that go 
I must, and it terrifies me to death. I can't 
dance, and I have no ball-dress ; indeed I never 
needed one before.” 

** Any white dress will do,” said I, *‘and ev- 
ery girl should see a dance once in her life, at 
least. I will take care of you among my friends, 
and promise you a pleasant evening in advance.” 

Esther sighed. ‘‘I have no dress whatever 
that will do. Indeed my wardrobe is quite un- 
suited to such a place. It is not my fault, how- 
ever—” And she stopped. 

“Whose fault was it ?” 

My opinion of Esther Carr would be affected 
by the use she had made of the two hundred 
dollars sent her by her aunt. According to my 
views of honesty she was bound to spend the 
money as Mrs. Hunter had directed, in fitting 
herself with clothes. I therefore felt anxious 
to know that she had not misused the gift or 
even diverted it. 

**You can get what you need here,” said I. 
“There is a dress-maker who often furnishes 
the ladies with goods ; but her prices are high.” 

‘*T have no money to spend in that way,” 
said Esther, blushing. ‘* My aunt was very lib- 
eral to me when she invited me here, and sent 
me a large sum for my wardrobe; but it failed 
to reach me, except a small part, which I kept 
for traveling expenses.” 

** Did you tell Mrs. Hunter and your cousin? 
They would have made it all right to you, of 
course.” 

She blushed again. 

‘**T have not told my aunt, it would only an- 
noy her. Indeed, she has not asked me direct- 
ly any thing about it, and as to my cousin, He 
is not the one to help me.” 

I watched her keenly, and in a moment 
guessed the truth. 

“If your cousin has withheld the money from 
you on any pretense whatever, you do wrong, I 
think, in not telling your aunt. Pardon my 
plainness, Miss Carr, but you are near splitting 
on the rock that has foundered so many young 
persons. You are putting yourself in a mean 
position to shield a mean action. Don’t do it, 
or you may suffer for it all your life. Tell the 
truth, and let the blame fall where it belongs.” 

‘*T have promised not to tell unless ques- 
tioned. The person will restore the money as 
soon as possible, he says.” 

Ismiled. I had known scores of such prom- 
ises made but never kept. Those who take 
what does not belong to them will keep it to 
the end. 

** You will tell the truth, if asked ?” said I. 

“Yes, most gladly; but till then I am dumb.” 


And 
I turned the conversation to pleasanter topics. 

This affair in which I had interested myself 
ended differently, however, from what I‘ had 
hoped. When Mrs. Hunter, lured on by a few 
remarks of mine, finally learned from Esther 
that Howard Winship had kept back nearly all 
her present, she showed none of the righteous 
indignation that I had anticipated. made 
up the money to Esther as if she were doing 
her a double favor, and, sending for her check- 


‘* Let us talk of something else, then.” 


She 


book, presented to her erring nephew twice the 
amount of which he had defrauded his cousin. 

‘*Young men must have their pleasures,” 
she said, coolly; “and, besides, he would have 
paid Esther, I have no doubt. 
silly child she does not know how to spend 
And this was 
the end of that business with Mrs, Hunter. 

Not with me, however. After this I 
watched Mr. Winship more carefully than I 
Indeed, I had a right 
as it became evident to every 
one that this pink-and-white Adonis was de- 
voting himself exclusively to my humble and 
unobtrusive self. Whether it was the reputa- 
tion of being an heiress, which in some way 
had fastened upon me, or to please his partial 
relative, whose favorite I still continued to be, 
I know not; but certainly my most attentive 
swain at Stormy Beach that summer was the 
elegant and unscrupulous Howard Winship. 
He was deficient in intellect, and, 
tivation was not wanting, his mind was of tha 


She is such a 
money even when she has it.” 
sO 


had ever done before. 


to do so, soon 


though cul- 


t 
arid sort which produces only the most stunted 


He had, however, his wishes and aims. 
To be the best-dressed beau, the best billiard- 
player, and the most elegant lady’s-man at the 
Beach was his evident ambition. His deeper 
plots were not so patent; but I perceived that 
one was to cast out Esther Carr from his aunt's 
affection, and place himself in the vacant niche 
in her heart and will, and another to enjoy to 
the fullest extent consistent with caution every 


crop. 


opportunity for dissipation. Many a night 
when old Mrs. Hunter was safely tucked in 
bed, dreaming, perhaps, of her model nephew, 
this same youth was assisted up the private 
staircase near my room by a couple of kindred 
spirits, who had been gambling and drinking 
with him in a neighboring bar-room. His voice 
was so peculiar that it could not be mistaken ; 
and I often wondered that 
loud but deep,” in which he indulged on his 
return from such orgies were not heard by oth- 
ers as well as myself; but nobody ever seemed 
the wiser, and I, of course, held my peace. 

The night of the ball my charming friend 
was the pink of propriety. His mustache was 
waxed to an inch of his ears; his little feet pat- 
tered about the room in the most elegant pat- 
ent-leathers ; and no gloves could fit more fault- 
lessly than did those of my hero. Yet his ap- 
pearance did not excite half the remark of that 
of Esther Carr, who, gotten up by myself and 
Mrs. Hunter’s maid, shone out well-dressed and 


the curses, “not 
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almost handsome for the first time in her life. 


A white dress made to fit her handsome figure, | 


and proper arrangement of the hair, altered her 
into a striking woman. 


quaintances who were too well-bred, or too in- 
different to criticise, she lost her diftidence and 
enjoyed the scene as much as any one. 
Ilunter surveyed her long through her glass. 

‘** My dear, what have you done to Esther?” 
she said at last. ‘Why, she looks quite like 
the rest of the world. I am very much obliged 
to you, for I know you have taken all this trou- 
ble for me.” 


‘‘ Not at all, Mrs. Hunter,” said I. ‘I like 


Esther so well that I have done it for the pleas- | 


ure of the thing.” 

“You can't make me believe that,” said old 
Mrs. Hunter, shaking her head. ‘There can’t 
be any real affinity between you, I am sure; 
you are a woman of the world, my dear, and 
my niece is not. It is only your kindness to 
me that makes you feel so.” 


“T admire Esther extremely,” said I again, | 


*‘and I am really interested in her, Mrs. Hun- 
ter. Her very peculiarities are delightful, and 
place her above ordinary people.” 

**T don’t know who you mean by ‘ ordinary 
people,’” said Mrs. Hunter, bridling up and 
looking rather hurt. ‘‘I confess that, for my 
part, I dislike nothing so much as eccentricity, 
and I call Esther a very eccentric person. But 


don’t let us quarrel about her, my dear,” she 


added, as if poor Esther was too insignificant 
even to discuss. ‘* Here comes Howard to ask 
you for the Lancers, and he is one of the fam- 
ily who I hope will not be outstripped in your 
regard by any one.” 

Pocr Mrs. Hunter! If she had known all 
the sentiments her precious nephew excited in 
me she would not have seen us walk off to the 


top of the room with the subdued rapture that | 


now brightened up-her visage. But that she 
never knew. 
on the top of his character. 
such boundless measure that he could have fur- 
nished out ten heirs-apparent, and not have 
shown a deficiency. My delight (and rather a 
mean one I now think it) consisted, when in 
the society of that sweet young man, in stirring 
up this froth on the surface, and seeing it foam 
and bubble. 


“How well your cousin looks to-night!” I | 


now said. ‘Your aunt and I were talking her 
over, and we concluded that she was a very 
stylish-looking person.” 

Howard’s little bead eyes dilated with rage. 

‘*Tt is the first time my aunt ever admired 
Esther, I am sure, her looks are so much against 
her, poor girl! She has found a good friend in 
you, Miss North; she owes much to your kind- 
ness.” 

‘*Not at all; she owes it to her own sweet 
temper. But does she not look well?” 

‘** As well as she can look. But I doubt very 
much the expediency of bringing her to such 


She was more at her | 
2ase, too, than usual; and surrounded by ac- 


Mrs. | 


Mr. Winship’s selfishness dwelt | 
It existed, too, in | 
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a place. It will give her a taste for pleasure 
which may make her discontented with her own 
| simple home.” 

“‘T have no fear of that,” said I, warmly ; 
‘*she likes her family too much. But why, 
Mr. Winship, should Miss Carr not know more 
of such pleasures? I confess I see no reason.” 

‘*She has no opportunities, her circle is so 
narrow.” 

‘*Not so narrow but that it contains some 
| excellent friends. Your aunt likes your cousin 
| better than ever before, and will become in time 

dependent on her society. As for me, Iam not 

a very illustrious person, but I do not intend to 
| lose sight of your cousin, I assure you.” As I 
said this I looked at Howard, whose inward dis- 
gust could hardly be concealed. 

‘* You are entirely mistaken as to my aunt,” 
| he said, with a sneer; ‘‘she does not alter in 
| her feelings so easily. Her likes and dislikes 
are strong and lasting.” 

‘One would think you had some stake in 
| the matter,” said I, coolly, ‘‘or naturally you 
would prefer my view of the subject!” and I 
again surveyed him, after this impudent re- 
mark, with a look of considerable contempt. 

Now Howard Winship was a fool in many 
things, but a streak of cunning was not want- 
ing. He saw he had gone too far; and, with 
| the agility of the moral mountebank, he changed 
| his manner with the next figure of the quadrille. 

[ will not repeat all he said and did. He af- 

fected to ridicule Esther, and then to pity her; 
he made the most of her foibles and timidity ; 
and seeing nothing was of avail he dropped the 
subject entirely, and began to flatter me in a 
style overstrained and nauseous. I could see 
he was afraid of my influence with Mrs. Hunter, 
and to make me Esther's foe or his own fast 
friend was the object of these blandishments. 

In the mean time the evening sped on, and 
Mr. Winship would not allow me an instant’s 
relief from his society. His little feet had pat- 
tered through all the dances that I would dance 
with him, and still he dogged my footsteps up 
and down the room. 

**Do go away, Mr. Winship!” I said, at last, 
‘*and look after your aunt a little; she must 
be weary of all this noise and confusion !” 
|  **Is there nothing I can do for you especial- 

ly ?” said Howard, with a tender glance out of 
| the brown beads. 
| ‘Yes, something I am dying to ask you, but 
} you may decline.” 
‘*No, on my honor! only try, and you will 
see how willingly I shall obey your commands.” 

** Well, then” (a gentle timidity manifested on 
| my part), “go and ask your cousin to dance.” 
| A blank look of horror now appeared on the 
| face of my devoted. 

“But she does not dance,” he faltered. 

‘*No matter; it is a kind, cousinly atten- 
tion, and I wish you to pay it.” And he went, 
and troubled me no more that evening. 

All this time I had been watching, in the 
| intervals of dancing, over the fortunes of my 


? 


| 
| 
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friend Esther. She needed no active assistance 
from me, for she had now made many acquaint- 
ances, and her diffidence abated as she felt her- 
self more at home in the hotel. She was the 
particular friend of all the children in the house, 
and this evening she had spent in playing games 
with them in an adjoining room. Here she had 
been occupied for some time when I saw her 
again walking the piazza with a meek-looking 
stranger who had arrived that evening by the 
late stage. The young man looked like a the- 
ological student, and Esther was talking eager- 
ly, contrary to her usual habit, and endeavoring 
to make her friend enjoy himself—thus gratify- 
ing at the same time her own unselfish nature. 
It was just then that I sent off Howard, and not 
five minutes after Esther came to my side with 
her friend in tow. 

‘This is Mr. Maclay,” she said, simply, “a 
great favorite of my father, and a new-comer at 
the Beach. I hope, Miss North, you, who know 
every body, will be so kind as to introduce him 
to some young ladies. I have known him from 
childhood, and can answer for him any where !” 
And she laughed a laugh which Mr. Maclay 
echoed in a tone not unlike a bray. I took an 
interest in this youth from the first glance. He 
was odd-looking enough, to be sure; but this 
arose partly from his straight, soapy hair. His 
face was pleasant, and it was evident that he 
had brains, from the few words that fell from 
his lips even now. I had no fear, therefore, to 
bring him up before Mrs. Hunter for judgment, 
and I did so at once. 

Really this was a pleasant evening, and ev- 
ery one went to bed—with the exception, per- 
haps, of Mr. Winship—with a feeling of satis- 
faction that is not often the result of ball-room 
gayeties, 

The next morning a terrible reverse of this 
fecling came to me. As I was sitting in my 
ro@m with Esther, after & surf-bath, a letter ar- 
rived. This letter I had long expected from a 
European port. I had anticipated the pleasure 
of receiving it and my satisfaction in the news 
it would contain; but, alas! the letter was in 
a strange hand. It told me coldly, as only 
strangers can, that terrible suffering and proba- 
ble death hung over the dearest friend I had in 
the world. This was all; few particulars were 
vouchsafed, and no hope, although another line 
was promised in a week, to tell the result. My 
first thought was to keep my secret, even from 
Esther , so I took up my work and tried to con- 
tinue the conversation, but I found it impossi- 
ble. A sudden dizziness stole over me, and 
when I came to myself I was in Es 
and still alone with her. 

*¢Oh, I am so thankful you are better!” she 
said. ‘‘You have been so pale I thought you 
would never wake again; yet I would not call 
any one—it would have filled the room up and 
made such a talk!” 

My looks must have spoken my gratitude. 

‘*T bathed too long this morning,” I said, 
‘*and I am not strong to-day, If this is not 
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the whole truth, Esther, it is for 
world to know.” 


** Quite enough,” 


enough the 
said Esther, her ready wit 
catching the idea; ‘‘and here is your letter, 
Miss North; put it away safely, for it might 
attract curiosity.” 

‘Esther,” said I, “I hate half confidences, 
but sometimes they are unavoidable. For one 
week, certainly, I must bear the agony of a most 
cruel suspense. How I shall it here, 
with all these curious, gossiping people, I do 
not know. To go away suddenly would excite 
remark, and that must not be. Help me through 
with this trial, if you can.” 

**T will,” said Esther, and she took me i 
her kind arms with a sisterly embrace. 

Perhaps if I had debated the subject with 
myself I should have decided not to trust even 
Esther with this confidence; but, 
impulse was better than matured reflection. 
During the wretched days that I spent in my 
chamber Esther was a pillar of strength to me, 
keeping up a continual battle with people who 
wanted to come in my room and ask me ques- 
tions. At the end of three days I was obliged 
to dress myself and appear as usual, or I should 
inevitably have been rooted out, stock and 
branch. In the mean 
with questions. As she sat on the piazza out- 
side my window, sewing, I could hear the pass- 
ers-by stop and deliver their fire. How? what? 
when? why? were the unfailing demands, and 
the reply was always the same: 

** Miss North had fainted after coming from 
the bath.” And that was all. 

Not so easily put off was old Mrs. Hunter. 
** Well,” said she, angrily, ‘* you won’t make me 
believe that a surf-bath could make a healthy 
girl ill for three days. There’s something else 
at the bottom, I know, and if it’s a love affair I 
shall certainly warn Howard immediately !” 

** Aunt Hunter,” said Esther, sharply for her, 
‘*pray don’t get up any ridiculous reports about 
Miss North. I was with her the whole morn- 
ing of her illness, and it happened just as I told 
you. It would be very unkind to make 
much out of it. Miss North will see y« 
she is able, and you will perceive that 
been really ill.” 

Then I saw I must show myself, at the risk 
of more merciléss criticism; and I did it as I 
would have gone to execution. All this time 
Mr. Winship wae not failing in polite messages 
and attentions; he made me sherry-cobblers 
without end, and sent them regularly to my 
room every morning. 
note-paper, watered with his monogram, “ H. 
H. W.” for ‘‘ Howard Hunter Winship,” invit- 
ing me to ride, to drive, to walk, to play cro 
quet, and do every thing that an invalid can not 
possibly do. 
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He wrote little notes on 


In vain, of course; and when I 
finally left my retreat, it was not in Mr. Win. 
ship’s society that I found the change I needed 
No, strange to say, another person now divided 
the attention of Mr. Winship’s clique. No oth- 
er than Mr. Maclay, who, somewhat improved 
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in appearance by the efforts of the hotel barber, 
and with great powers of conversation, utterly 
extinguished the unfortunate Howard. Mr. 
Maclay was not a theological student, but a 
young man of ample fortune and respectable 
family. He had been well educated, and though 
without the society manner, he had such a fine 
character and such firm principles that duplicity 
and meanness fled before him. Even Howard 
Winship stopped gambling on the sly, and re- 
nounced the private staircase. Some little bird, 
perhaps, told him that ‘‘ propriety is the best 
policy” when one is running a race for a wife 
and a fortune, and he thought best to make the 
sacrifices for atime at least. One of Mr. Mac- 
lay’s talents was shown by his great success in 
getting up all sorts of pleasure-parties, both by 
land and water. In all these Esther took an 
active part, owing to his influence. His inter- 
est in her was so evident that I wondered if it 
were only, as she said, the result of long inti- 
macy, or whether something deeper lay below. 
On her part, I could see, the idea of any body 
so plain as herself creating any warmer feeling 
than that of friendly regard was entirely foreign. 
She had been brought up to toil and poverty, 
and enjoyed this transient gleam of pleasure, 
though she knew it could not last. She was 
one whose religious principle lay deep in her 
character, and she accepted with patience and 
gratitude both the sufferings and alleviations 
of her lat. 

It was curious to hear Mrs. Hunter’s remarks 


on Mr. Maclay. Before she knew his social 
status she last no opportunity of sneering at 
him. ‘One of those beggarly clergymen, my 
dear,” she said to me in private conference, 
‘*with a loud voice, and no end of conceit! I 
hate the whole tribe! they are a pest to socie- 
ty! Ido hope he won't marry Esther! I shall 


> 


never forgive her!” ‘*A good excuse,” thought 
I, “to leave Esther unremembered in her will.” 
Therefore, when the truth came out that Mr. 
Maclay was a gentleman-farmer, of good prin- 
ciples and large property, I hastened to impart 
the fact to my elderly friend. ‘‘I am glad he 
is well-off,” she said; “and if he is respectably 
connected, as you say, it would be a nice match 
for Esther after all: he is not at all to my taste, 
but it would be a great load off my mind to 
have Esther comfortably provided for.” Thus 
she reasoned, and so she twisted things to suit 
her own views. 


would not need her money, and she could leave 
it where she chose. Indeed, but for one little 
incident that occurred about this time, Mrs. 
Hunter never could have been convinced that 
her nephew was not a paragon and she his 
idol. This incident arose from Howard Win- 
ship’s determination to eclipse all the festivities 
of the season by a gigantic water-party, osten- 
sibly in my honor, but really to extinguish the 
remembrances of Mr. Maclay’s successful at- 
tempts in the same line. There was more fuss 


If Mr. Maclay were poor, | 
she would disinherit Esther for marrying him | 
against her wishes; if he were rich, Esther | 





about the arrangements of this party than any 
one except Mr. Winship could have made on 
so trivial an occasion. I know I was tired to 
death with hearing about it, and hoped fervent- 
ly I might escape it altogether; and strangely 
enough, I did escape. Mrs. Hunter and I 
drove to the place of embarkation together, but 
our driver was stupid and missed the road, and 
by the time we arrived at the landing the yacht 
had long disappeared, the captain having taken 
the advantage of the breeze nearly an hour be- 
fore. Glad was I to return quietly to the ho- 
tel; but Mrs. Hunter was any thing but satis- 
fied. Though not able to go herself on the 
expedition, she had done every thing to forward 
it, and I believe had intended it as a grand 
Jinale to Howard's attentions to myself. The 
result caused an explosion of temper on her 
part which was senseless and quite unbearable. 

‘*Mrs. Hunter,” said I, quietly, ‘‘you are 
forgetting yourself and our relative positions ; 
this affair is of very little consequence, and 
warrants no such anger; I request that you 
will let the matter drop. For my part, I am 
glad to have missed the party, of which the 
whole idea is utterly tiresome !” 

This plain speaking did Mrs. Hunter good. 
I suppose that the truth had rarely been told 
her in her life, and it created a new sensation 
in her mind. When, however, we reached the 
hotel, and found from another driver that the 
party had waited for us on the dock till the last 
moment, Mrs. Hunter gave in like a spoiled 
child, declared she was sick with exposure to 
the sun and vexation, and took to her bed, com- 
plaining with an energy which surprised while 
it diverted me. 

The unfortunate water-party meanwhile were 
suffering all the discomforts of a changing at- 
mosphere. About the middle of the afternoon 
a dead calm took the place of the wind after a 
small hurricane had come tearing out of a blck 
cloud, and made us really anxious about our 
friends. Then about eight o’clock a steady 
rain set in, and Mrs. Hunter, really sick with 
fright and nervousness, sent for me to her 
room, and made me an humble apology for her 
rudeness and pettishness. I sat with her all 
that evening, and she, throwing off for once her 
rind of self-deception, confessed many of her 
failings, and deplored her worldliness and hard- 
ness of heart.- Indeed she well might. Dis- 
eased, tottering on the brink of the grave, how 
sad was the view opening to her eyes! How 
should she face the dread uncertainties of a 
strange existence whose spirit was so fettered 
to this? Even with that withered hand, so 
shriveled and yellow, had she done but lately 
a cruel injustice. She had taken from Esther 
Carr the prospect of a comfortable old age, and 
condemned her, by an unjust will, to poverty 
and privation. 

“T have left it all to Howard,” she said, ‘‘ and 
sometimes it troubles me; I fear I have done 
wrong!” 

‘*You fear you have done wrong!” I said, 
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my face glowing with indignation. Mrs. Hun- 
ter’s will was certainly no affair of mine, but I 
felt how unjust it was, and my soul burned 
within me. 

Mrs. Hunter turned away her head on the 
pillow, and said nothing for a moment. 

‘*Tt is money left me by my husband,” she 
said at last, deprecatingly; ‘* and Howard is my 
favorite, he loves me the best, I know.” 

‘“You are mistaken,” I said, gravely. ‘I 
can not measure the depth of Mr. Winship’s 
I know Esther’s worth. She 
loves you much, and, besides, she is really grate- 
ful for your kindness. If the time ever comes 
to test the affection of these relatives, believe 
me you will not find Esther the least affection- 
ate or devoted.” 

Mrs. Hunter lay again motionless for some 
time. 


tenderness, but 


‘* You do not think this a question of prefer- 


ence,” she said at last. 

‘*By no means; I consider the disposition 
of time and money a matter of duty. In that 
world to which we are all hastening, and where 
we must give a strict account of our actions, it 
will not be a sufficient answer that our tastes 
led us to commit this or that injustice. By the 
great tests of love to God and obedience to his 
law of righteous dealing shall we be judged, 
and by that alone shall we stand or fall.” 

I stopped, feeling I had been too frank with 
a person so much older and more experienced 
than I, but Mrs. Hunter was not angry—she 
was in one of those softened moods that come 
upon us all at times, and, taking a religious 
work that lay near her, she asked me to read to 
her, while her maid was sent below to inform 
her niece and nephew of her illness as soon as 
they should arrive. 

It got to be two o'clock, the storm growing 
wilder and wilder every moment. Wondering 
where in the world the unfortunate pleasures 
seekers could be, we sat hardly exchanging a 
word, and looking equally pale and ghastly. 
But such apprehensions are almost always over- 
strained. Just as my watch told me it was 
three in the morning I heard a rumbling at the 
door, and a subdued sound of voices on the pi- 
azza, and in another second Esther Carr, wet 
to the skin and pale as ashes, rushed into her 
aunt's room, and threw herself down beside her. 

“Oh, Aunt Hunter!” she said, evidently very 
much frightened, “‘ Anna says you are ill, that 
you have been frightened to death about us— 
is it really so?” and she looked at her aunt 
with a glance so full of affectionate interest that 
I was sure even Mrs. Hunter’s dim eyes saw it. 
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in a puddle of her own making, to describe the 
troubles of the day, in part arising from How- 
There had been much 
annoyance but no real danger, and I dragged 
her, smiling at last, to her room to change her 
wet clothes. Mrs. Hunter felt al: 
better. 

‘**When Howard comes,” 
feel easy. 
him arrive.” 

Poor Mrs. Hunter! To the silence she e 
forced she owed one of the cruelest moments of 
her life. We heard a wagon drive up, and the 
gentlemen spring on the piazza. Then Mrs. 
Hunter’s maid came forward and gave Mr. Win- 
ship his aunt’s message, the others having walked 
into the hall and left him alone. Twice Anna 
spoke to him before he answered. Then he 
lifted up his unmistakable voice, and exclatmed, 
so loud that it seemed but three feet off, 

“Confound that old woman! The 
take her and her messages !” 

Mr. Winship did not see Mrs. Hunter that 
night. When he came to her door he was de- 
nied admittance, and indeed for two days the 
old lady was obstinately invisible to the uncon- 
Had he broken 
every commandment of the Decalogue I am 
quite sure his aunt would have forgiven him, 
but to be confounded an old woman was 
more than her temper could bear. He had, by 
those few words, uttered no doubt in a moment 
of artificial excitement, wounded her self-love 
and vanity beyond remedy, and never again was 
he to her the petted favorite of old. 

Nor was this ell. Mrs. Hunter before she 
left the Beach altered her will, and, as it after- 
ward proved, distributed her property with com- 
plete justice. Disappointment had enlightened 
her reason, and it was to Esther she clung in 
those sad days as to one who had never de- 
ceived her. 

But now my own affairs took a new turn. 


ard’s bad generalship. 


ready much 


‘T shall 
Let us all keep still so as to hear 


she said, 
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scious object of her wrath. 


as 


| Another letter arrived, of a brighter import, but 


requiring my presence in town. I had there- 
fore no choice but to pack my trunk, kiss Es- 
ther with real sorrow for good-by, and meet 
Mrs. Hunter's reproaches with all possible ami- 
ability. 

‘““°"Tis too bad!” said she, as I went in her 
room for the final adieu; ‘I never took such a 
fancy to a stranger in all my life, and now you 


| are going away, what shall I do without you ?” 


She kissed her for the first time with real affec- | 


tion as she felt her wet clothes. 

“Yes, I have been very ill and anxious, but 
it will not kill me this time; are you all well 
and safe? Where is Howard ? 
come to me.” 

‘*He is behind in the open wagon, aunt; 
there was but one stage, and the ladies were 
crowded into that ;” and she went on, standing 


arrived Mrs. Hunter was in that land where 


He should have | 


“* You must keep Esther with you for the rest 
of the summer,” said I, smiling, “‘and when 
cold weather comes you can together make me 
a visit in town.” 

So indeed it was arranged, but such plans do 
not always come to fruition. When December 
all 
worldly schemes are set at naught forever. Es- 
ther Carr visited me indeed, now no longer a 
poor dependent on a rich relative, but herself a 
rich relative with a train of poor dependents. 
“So the whirligig of time brought round its 
revenges,” and all through a few foolish words 
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spoken in an unlucky moment. Howard Win- 
ship was not left totally unprovided for. A 
comfortable income, payable out of the estate, 
was left him for his life, and Esther, who felt 
as if her good fortune must not be all her own, 
paid up his debts and set him free once more 
before the world. Yet he was not grateful. 
Such people as he neverare. Though his aunt 
had not failed to let him know why his legacy 
was withheld, he never ceased, even béfore 
Esther and me, to accuse her of injustice and 
favoritism. It was only a few weeks after 
Mrs. Hunter's will was opened that this disin- 
terested young man paid me a morning visit at 
my own home intown. After telling me of the 
fortune left to his cousin, and of sundry lega- 
cies to charitable institutions, he failed not to 
recount his own wrongs with a pathos that in a 
different cause would have brought tears to all 
eyes. My own were perfectly dry, however, as 
were also my remarks upon a proposition which 
he hesitated not to lay before me on the instant. 
This youth’s vanity was so inordinate that I soon 
perceived that he thought this tribute of admi- 
ration on his part necessary to my happiness. 
He had come to the conclusion that my atten- 
tions to his aunt and cousin, and my illness and 
depression at Stormy Beach, were but the effects 
of a passion for him which I had vainly attempt- 
ed to conceal. Judge of his surprise, there- 
fore, when I informed him that not for a thou- 
sand worlds would I make myself the slave of 
his selfishness. Indeed, long before his brown 
beads had attempted a glance of admiration in 
the direction of my humble self my destiny had 
been settled on a basis of respect, confidence, 
and affection, such as his weak character could 
neither excite nor satisfy. He has offered him- 
self since, I hear, to the young lady whose two 
hundred dollars he so condescendingly borrowed 
on a former occasion, but she has not been more 
amiable to him than myself, being in a some- 
what similar situation, engaged to be married 
to a person she thoroughly esteems, no other 
than our unfashionable friend, Mr. Maclay. 

But enough of Howard Winship and last sum- 
mer’s experience. Old Mrs. Hunter, after all, 
has not lived in vain. She has watered the 
earth with her bounty, and made the hearts of 
many afilicted ones to rejoice, as the parched 
meadows revive after the rain. 


BENEFICENCE. 

HE “ History of the Sanitary Commission,” 

by Charles J. Stillé, Esq., of Philadelphia, 
one of its members, allows us to write these 
two hostile expressions close together. It may 
be a question whether this history should have 
been written so soon after the war, or precisely 
at this period of the war, we might more truly 
say, while the members of the Commission and 
the prominent workers in it are still alive, and 
personal feelings of every kind are so warm as 
to affect judgment on the work accomplished 


or intended. It may be questioned whether 
such a history should be written at all, seeing 
that the operations of the Commission are tol- 
erably familiar to our own people, and can pos- 
sess no great value to any besides. The con- 
tributions which the Commission made to San- 
itary Science can not be regarded as of much 
intrinsic or general value. Its own supplies 
of knowledge were drawn, always largely, at 
first wholly, from European sources. And its 
seventeen monographs, admirable as they were 
in themselves, and serviceable as they were on 
their occasions, were rather adaptations of ex- 
isting knowledge to pressing emergencies than 
additions to the stock of information on hand. 
What was best, what was most precious and 
memorable in the Sanitary Commission, is pre- 
cisely what can not be told in a history: name- 
ly, its unexpectedness, its impulse, its glow, its 
inspiration, the moral enthusiasm that called it 
into existence and swept it along in its course. 
There was nothing very peculiar in its form of 
organization, its methods of procedure, or its 
modes of action. Take the spirit out of the 
Commission and little remains to interest the 
public at home or abroad. And the spirit can 
not be conveyed in a volume—not even in one 
so candid, clear, comprehensive as this. Be- 
sides, is not this a little like letting the left 
hand know what the right hand did? There 
is no boasting in these pages, no fine writing, 
no decorative or magnificent rhetoric; still, an 
aroma, like the breathing after fame, pervades 
the book, and gives a not disagreeable, but yet 
a distinct flavor of self-conscious importance to 
it, which reminded us of that text in the New 
Testament to which we have alluded. 

But all this is aside from the question. What- 
ever proprieties may have been violated, here 
the history is—a part of it at least—a noble vol- 
ume, telling the whole splendid story at large 
and in small, with all the facts and the figures, 
the tables and the views, the statements of re- 
ceipt and of expenditure, lists of members and 
agents, in fullness and detail, sufficient to sat- 
isfy any admirer and any caviler. The story, 
if long, is interesting. It will vindicate the 
Commission, so far as it may still need vindi- 
cation in any quarters; and it will give com- 
plete knowledge of its work in quarters where 
it may be revered less intelligently than it de- 
serves to be. 

Our Civil War had few peculiarities that an 
American cares to remember. It had grand 
features of hope, faith, patience, endurance, he- 
roism, consecration; but it was not especially 
remarkable for these. Other people have ex- 
hibited zeal as hearty, valor as splendid, forti- 
tude as amazing, and devotion as pure. The 
immense breadth of our country, the vast mul- 
titudes of our population, the universal and 
popular character of our enthusiasm, displayed 
these fine qualities on a scale never approached 
before; but the qualities themselves were not 
peculiar to us. The striking peculiarity of our 
war consisted in its being the war of a free peo- 
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ple, led by an inspiration higher than they were 
conscious of or were quite ready to believe in, 
toward an end which only their prophets saw 
in vision. The lesser peculiarities, which are 
spots on this great glory, were the strange un- 
consciousness of danger; the singular unprepar- 
edness for an emergency that had been threat- 
ening for months, not to say years; the super- 
stitious confidence in our beneficent stars; the 
childish trust of the people in the wind caused 
by the waving of their bright swords, in com- 
manders who had never led a battalion, and in 
soldiers who had never smelled powder; the 
short-sightedness of statesmen who had spent 
their lives in watching the signs of the times; 
the stubbornness of officials in all the great de- 


partments; the stupid imbecility of the Goy- | 


ernment; the general incoherence, indecision, 
inaptitude, dreaminess, doltishness, and almost 
levity that prevailed during the first few months 
of the conflict. 

The first five chapters of the volume before 
us exhibit all this in a truly pathetic manner. 
Our bureaus were comparatively new, yet the 
keys to the drawers were lost, so that no access 


could be had by those who wished to deposit 


fresh and precious information inside. The 
secretaries were fixtures against the diplomatic 
wall. The cabinets were immovable, and the 
departments, though absurdly small for the ap- 
paratus they ought to contain, could not on any 
consideration be enlarged. Nobody would see 
that the journey marked out must extend a long 
distance beyond the next turn in the road, over 
rough, untrodden, miry, and rocky ways; and 
all persisted in believing that the respectable 
family carryall, with its good, safe horse, which 
any old woman could drive, would answer all 
the purposes of the route. It is painful and 
even shameful to remember all this. The story 
of the Sanitary Commission will do as much as 
any thing to make us forget it; for the Com- 
mission worked nobly against it from first to 
last, obviated many of the difficulties that were 
incident to it, anticipated many of the dangers 
that would have proceeded from it, prevented 
many of the calamities that must have ensued 
in consequence of it, made amends for the de- 
fects, came to the rescue of the imbecilities, 
and by besetting the Government behind and 
before brought the hearty faith of the people to 
bear upon the emergencies as they arose. The 
impotencies of the Government called out the 
potencies of the people. The uprising of the 
general loyalty showed itself in the steady equip- 
ment of regiments. The uprising of the gen- 
eral heart showed itself in the support of the 
Commission. Other people have given proof 
of their enthusiasm in war. Our people have 
set the example of an enthusiasm in mercy, 
as much more beautiful as it is more wonder- 
ful. 

But the charity of the country was as inco- 
herent and promiscuous as the patriotism. Ex- 
uberant and ebullient enough, it would have 
undone itself if it had had its own wild way. 


| with its flow. 
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If the first army of soldiers resembled the mob 
that followed Walter the Penniless to the Holy 
Land, wasting away as it went, through its lack 
of wisdom and its superabundance of faith, the 
first bands of beneficent workers came near 
losing themselves in the wilderness of their own 
ecstasy. Withtrembling zeal they busied them- 
selves at labors of which the best that could 
often be said was that they innocent. 
The lint-scraping did no harm; and the Have- 
locks had no worse effect than driving the men 
almost mad from the heat they caused about 
their necks; but the dainties that were put up 
by careful hands at home would have sickened 
the healthiest troops, if a kind Providence had 
not arranged that they should be sent off in the 
wrong direction. There was no aim or concert 
in the beneficence. Private affection, family 
pride, class preference, State prejudice were all 
at work breaking up its mass and interfering 


were 


The bounty ran sadly to waste ; 
the kindness was turned to unkindness; the 
benevolence led to jealousy and heart-burn ; the 
inefticiency of the Government was rather in- 
creased by the means that were taken to mend 
t. 

The service that the Sanitary Commission 
rendered to the country by enlightening and 
guiding the benevolence of the North can not 
be too gratefully appreciated. It was a hard 
and to some extent an ungracious service, for it 
involved the necessity of administering rebuke 
where people are most sensitive ; of chilling en- 
thusiasm where chilling seemed most uncalled 
for; of reproaching as prejudice what seemed 
the most natural predilection; and of substi- 
tuting for the many strong feelings that were 
impelling the women to good works the one im- 
personal and somewhat indefinite passion of 
loyalty to the Government and devotion to the 
General Cause. We all remember how well 
the burning orator of the Commission, who was 
its president, discharged this service; if we did 
not, this modest history would leave us less well 
informed than we should be. 

The most remarkable passage in the financial 
history of the Commission, and the most mo- 
mentous passage in its existence, was the ro- 
mantic and thrilling beneficence of California. 
This Dr. Bellows relates himself, as he alone 
could, for he was the only member of the Com- 
mission who visited the Pacific coast in its be- 
half. The brilliant chapter in which this part 
of the story is told illustrates the peculiar char- 
acter of American earnestness. California was 
distant from the scene of war two thousand 
miles by land, and five thousand by water; al- 
most an independent country—too far from the 
centre of national life to feel very sensibly the 
care or the protection of the Government. Its 


population had been rapidly drawn together by 


the hope of sudden riches, and were devoted to 
all that makes up the sum of material civiliza- 
tion. They had too many excitements of their 
own to be much moved by ours; and it would 
not have been at all surprising—seeing how lit- 
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tle understanding of the war we had ourselves— 
if they had regarded it as a struggle between 


the Atlantic States which did not greatly con- | 


cern them either in its causes, its principles, or 
its results. They were, on the whole, ‘‘ Repub- 
licans,” it is true; for the New England ele- 
ment was large among them, and that is al- 
ways favorable to civil liberty. But there were 
many Southerners there, too, who made up in 
intensity what they lacked in numbers. They 
occupied leading places at the bar; they ex- 
erted the most powerful influence from the pul- 
pit ; they held the military offices in the harbor 
and on the coast. The fashion and wealth of 
San Francisco were mainly in their interest ; 
and such aristocracy as there was was theirs. 
Leaving out of account the mercurial temper 
of the people, ‘‘their quick and contagious af- 
fections,” it would be difficult to understand 
how even their abounding, lavish, inconsider- 
ate generosity could have been turned into the 
channel of the Sanitary Commission. They 
who undertook to ask for it were timid at first, 
and set their aims low. But before the stream 
had more than cleared its channel it became 
a freshet. Giving to the relief of the soldiers 
of the Northern army soon swelled to a rage, a 
wild fanaticism. ‘* The whole city,” says the 
Report of the Committee of the California 
Branch, ‘‘ seemed to be thrilled as with an elee- 
tric shock ; and the talk of the groups on the 
streets, the merchants on Change, boys in the 
gutter, of men, women, and children, was the 
movement for the relief of our sick and wound- 
ed soldiers; and every loyal man’s heart beat 
in active sympathy with the work.” 
more than could reasonably be expected ; but 
this was the smallest part ofthe wonder. ‘‘Men 
of every political party gave—whether Demo- 
crats, Republicans, or even Secessionists ; and 
there was no sect of religion that was not rep- 
resented in this noble army of givers. Chris- 
tians gave with loyal self-denial ; Jews as earn- 
est sympathizers with the suffering ; heretics as 
citizens of a Republic to be saved; and men 
of no religion with an ardor worthy of the hum- 
blest devotee. The representatives of every 
nation gave—English, German, French, Irish, 


Chinese, Italian, Hungarian, Russian, Span- | 


ish.” The employés of all the great corpora- 
tions and manufacturing establishments, wheth- 
er belonging to private individuals, or to com- 
panies, or to the Government ; the scholars and 
teachers in the public and private schools en- 
tered heartily into the work, and helped to make 
it a festival of charity. Benevolence burst out 


in great jets of humor that tumbled rollicking | 


through the land—the most extravagant devices 
were resorted to for raising money. 
pullet, sold to five or ten successive ‘‘ highest 
bidders,” brought over one hundred dollars. A 


box of immense strawberries was sold for a gold | 


dollar each berry, the largest being purchased 
for one hundred and twenty-three dollars. One 
man carried a sack of flour on his back from 
city to city, and town to town, selling it wher- 


This was 


that were pressing. 


A white | 


ever he went for all it would bring, till he 
had made the rounds of that Israel. Having 
exhausted California, he came with it to New 
York on his way to St. Louis. It collected as 
much as forty thousand dollars. The California 
story is one violent extravaganza. Money giv- 
en in this fashion was flung away in frolic, rath- 
er than bestowed in charity. More than a mill- 
ion of dollars was pitched into the Sanitary 
Treasury in this jocund style. The other Pa- 
cific States swelled the sum: Nevada, Oregon, 
Washington Territory, Idaho, Colorado. The 
mania spread to the Sandwich Islands; Van- 
couver’s Island caught the fever, and even Peru 
found something left in her well-drained silver 
mines for the soldiers of the Union. We do 
not mean to say that all these contributions 
were secured without effort; but the effort was 
not at all proportioned to the result. 

And this leads us to remark on the incident- 
al character of the events on which the whole 
of this great history turned. People were con- 
stantly, all through the war, lifting up their 
hands in astonishment, as if Providence had 
specially interfered in their affairs. The lines 
of influence ran so near to the surface that they 
were every moment or two cropping out. This 
is always the case in times of great excitement ; 
what is deepest comes to the top; feelings arc 
all a-quiver; the nerves of motion are laid bare, 
and any passing touch, though no heavier than 
the atom of a feather, was pretty sure to fall on 
some sensitive part and cause a thrill to run like 
lightning through the whole social organism. 
Incidents that in ordinary times would be in- 
significant, in such electric seasons attract spe- 
cial attention, and are really of extraordinary 
moment. We saw this continually during those 
five passionate years, both in political and in 
military affairs. The history of the war for the 
first two years was a history of accidents. The 
Sanitary Commission itself was an accident. 

In one of the last days of April, 1861, two 
men accidentally met in the street, and talked 
about the alarming condition of the country. 
One was Henry W. Bellows, the other was 
Elisha Harris. A mecting had been called at 
the “Women’s Infirmary” to consider what 
could be done toward meeting the exigencies 
The result of that meeting 
was a resolution to call a larger one in a more 
public place. Dr. Bellows worded the call, 
which was numerously signed, and the meeting 
was a large one. The result of this meeting 
was the organization of the “* Women’s Central 
Association for Relief.” It being necessary to 
obtain information respecting the actual or pro- 
spective needs of the army, Dr. Bellows applied 
at the head-quarters of the Medical Department 
of the army in New York. He came away 
from this interview satisfied that the enterprise 
he had engaged in was unnecessary and per- 
haps officious, and he publicly said so. This 
rebuff led to closer inquiry, to wider consulta- 
tion, and to a determination on the part of sev- 
eral associations, among them “The Associa- 





tion of Physicians and Surgeons,” to send dele- 
gates to Washington and ascertain at the seat 
of government whether any voluntary action on 
the part of the people could be made servicea- 
ble. The conception of the Commission was 
talked into shape little by little at this and sub- 
sequent visits to the capital. The horrible 
condition of things, and the stubborn opposition 
or stolid indifference of the officials, made the 
talking arduous, close, and protracted; but it 
made it searching, exact, and thorough. Tx 
meet objections was to devise plans; to over- 
come obstacles was to lay the ground-work for 
new enterprises. By the time the authorities 
had given their assent to the proposition of 
volunteer relief, the forms it was to take, the 
objects it was to effect, and the scope it was to 
embrace, had all been worked out. But to 
frame a plan was one thing; to get it into ef- 
fective operation was another. A new 
contributed to this. 

The Commission was called into existence 
by a deep solicitude for the safety and health 
of seventy-five thousand men, who had left their 


series 


of “accidents” 


homes for a short period to put down, it was 
expected, a rebellion of considerable though 
Fifty thou- 
sand dollars, it was thought, would be enough 


not very formidable dimensions. 


to meet all the reasonable expense of thorough 
inspection and faithful supply of deficiencies 
in medical equipment and stores. Boxes and 
bales came in on call, and the small room in the 
Cooper Union presented a busy scene. For the 
first six months all went on very easily. The 
army was close about Washington, and was in 
ho crying need of supplies. But, as time went 
by, as the army increased in numbers, as the 
battalions moved away from their base, as ex- 
posure and fatigue brought on sickness, as in- 
spection became more imperative and more dif- 
ficult, as the needed machinery grew complex 
and costly end hard to obtain, as the work aug- 
mented in every particular of detail, as effort 
rewarded by success called for new effort to 
make success good, as call came fast on call, and 
duties on duties multiplied, the want of money 
was severely felt. Supplies of clothing and 


stores poured in—a steady if not an overflowing | 


stream ; but money was as important as sup- 


plies, and money was scarce. Expenses were 


heavy with the people; the cost of equipping 


regiments was thought enormous; the necessity 


for pecuniary aid for orphans and widows and | 
The neces- | 


unsupported families was urgent. 
sity for aid to the soldiers was not perceived. 
The Commission had not reputation enough to 
command or to attract contributions of large 


amounts; many different societies all over the | 


country were soliciting subscriptions for army 
relief, and the consequence was that the work 
was menaced with fatal obstruction at the crit- 
ical moment when its importance began to be 
felt. 


It was precisely at this moment of suspense 
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its new birth. 
Starr King, a clergyman of the Unitarian faith, 
of brilliant reputation as a lecturer and pulpit 
orator, had left Boston for San 
take charge of a parish there. 


Two years before this, Thomas 


Francisco to 
Ex essive la- 
bor at home and in the lecturing field had im- 
paired his strength and worn upon his spirits ; 
he was burdened with cares, he was embar- 
rassed in finances; his fame as a preacher was 
high, but was slightly tending to wane; 
popularity as a lecturer was wide and 
but it was not on the increase; and thé 
requisite to sustain it, coupled with the fatigues 


his 
warm, 


lab Yr 


of travel and the physical exposures to which 
that wandering life is subjected, was already too 
Ile 
had for some time thought of removing to an- 
other field of labor. The Western States and 
the Pacific Shore both tempted him. San Fran 
cisco held out the greatest sanitary and | 


much for an elastic but sensitive frame. 


ecul- 
iary inducements, besides being more exciting 
to his imagination, and he went thither in the 
spring of 1860. 

That decision of his prov ed the salvation of 
the Sanitary Commission. His adaptation to 
the place and the people was wonderful. He 
drew all hearts to him in a moment. Great 
audiences gathered to hear him speak. His 
His rich 


voice, his glowing face, his bright smile, his 


lectures were in demand far and wide. 
cordial manner, his sweet spirit, his resounding 
periods, and his rhetorical exuberance, made 
him a universal favorite in all the region. He 
more than repeated in the cities of California 
the triumphs he had achieved in the cities of 
New England and the Middle States. At the 
time of the breaking out of the war he was the 
most widely known, the most popular, and the 
most electrifying speaker on the Pacific slope. 
His lectures, fresh and vital, treating of a great 
variety of themes, with great freedom, full of 
bright thoughts from a bold and enlightened 
mind, had flashed the characteristic ideas of 


| New England politics and morals into every 
| spot which could collect an audience of men and 


women. He was known every where, and ev- 
ery where he was beloved. 


The war found him ready. The audiences 


| that had assembled to be fascinated by his wit 


assembled again to be thrilled by his loyalty. 
He recalled the early history of the nation; he 
revived the memory of the Revolutionary glo- 
ries; he held up to view the majestic figure of 
Washington; he sketched the eventful periods 


| through which the country had passed; he ex- 
| plained the significance of its ideas and the im- 


port of its institutions; he placed in strong 
lights the advantages of union and the perils of 
disunion ; he laid bare the schemes of the South- 
ern politicians; he poured scorn and derision 
and invective on the heads af the men who 


| would break up a liberal government for private 


and embarrassment that succor came from an | 


unexpected quarter and gave to the Commission 


and partisan ends ; he made the people feel that 
the cause of the Union was their cause, and that 
they were responsible for their share of the ex- 
pense that must be incurred for its preserva- 
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tion. It used to be said—and was affirmed by 
high authority—that Mr. King saved California 
to the Union. Of course that was an extrava- 
gance. But it is no extravagance to say that 
he secured California to the Sanitary Commis- 
sion. 

An intimate friend of Dr. Bellows, and in 
frequent correspondence with him, he was 
aware of the difficulties that beset the Com- 
mission, and was immediately interested in meet- 
ing them. It was doubtless through his influ- 
ence, in great part, that the first one hundred 
thousand dollars was raised. That one hundred 
thousand dollars was the making of the Commis- 
sion. It was more than half as much as had 
been received from all quarters in the preced- 
ing fifteen months of its existence. So splen- 
did a demonstration of beneficence, attesting so 
deep a confidence in the new agency, attracted 
universal attention, provoked rivalry, and stim- 
ulated ambition in a remarkable manner. In 
one month the receipts went up nearly two hun- 
dred thousand dollars. From the date of No- 
vember 1, 1862, there was not for eight months 
less than two hundred and forty-seven thousand 
dollars cash balance in the treasury at the close 
of each month; nor, with the exception of two 
months (December and January 1863-64), ever 
less than one hundred and twenty-two thousand 
dollars. That first installment of California’s 
splendid bounty—that first one hundred thou- 
sand dollars—besides being the parent of vast 
sums for the soldiers, was more than the stim- 
ulator of the Commission itself. It emboldened 
the managers to strike out at once into a larger 
policy; it confirmed their purpose and their 
ability to resist all the sectional and local 
schemes for sending relief to particular depart- 
ments of the army. It encouraged the contest 
against powerful Branches which were disposed 
to set themselves up as rivals, and one of which 
was on the point of taking the field as an inde- 
pendent organization, dividing the interests and 
the endeavors of the general public. It so en- 
larged their capacity for extending and perfect- 
ing their machinery as to virtually compel all 
the numerous Relief Associations to avail them- 
selves of their arrangements and agencies as 
being more economical and effective than any 
they could devise or set in motion themselves. 

The immense advantage in many ways of a 
common agency—competently equipped, ably 
administered by responsible men, central in po- 


sition, unsectarian in character, broad in policy, 


having the confidence both of the government 
and the people, and controlling all the open 
facilities—can not be estimated too highly. In 
a struggle like ours, which was a struggle for 
National Unity, all jealousy was deplorable. 
Sympathy in benevolence, harmony of domestic 
and social feeling, co-operation of all with all 
and for all, was important in view of the chari- 


table work to be achieved. But it was even | 
more grandly important, as adding the force of | 


a united sentiment of fellowship in suffering 
and sacrifice to the force of a united purpose in 


war. We were fighting for more Unities than 
one. The political. unity of States was the 
primary concern; but a unity of feeling among 
all the people—a unity of kindness, a sentiment- 
al unity of compassion, the gathering together 


|} of multitudinous hearts of men and women for 


the purpose of alleviating one another's sorrows 
and binding up the wounds of one another's be- 
loved who were stricken and dying, was a con- 
cern, if not so instantly urgent, yet as perma- 
nently deep. This last unity was, indeed, the 
more vital of the two. If that had existed the 


other would never have been disturbed. When 
that shall be established the other will be a mat- 
ter of course. 

It seemed at the time that the Sanitary Com- 
mission was disposed to carry things with a pret- 
ty high hand, and showed an inclination to brow- 
beat and overbear other organizations whose 


purposes were as holy, and whose spirit was as 
devoted as its own. Its tone was complained 
of as imperious—and perhaps it was; but on 
the whole—in view of the terrible mischiefs 
that spring from sectarianism in this country— 
we are led to think that its plan was wise and 
its supremacy fortunate. It did undoubtedly 
help to make the people one in the bonds of a 
universal fellow-feeling. This would have 
been lost if the Commission had received only its 
limited share of local support; that is, if it had 
failed to make itself a National Organization. 
And it would have failed if California and the 
other Pacific States had not chosen it as their 
almoner. 

So much has been said of the influence of 
woman as a cheerer, comforter, and inspirer 
during the war; of woman at home, in the 
hospital, in camp, and on battle-field; getting 
up fairs, conducting correspondence, organizing 
auxiliary associations, nursing the sick, and 
catching the last words of the dying, that it is 
unnecessary to say many words about it here. 
The blessings of our free social life were nev- 
er so beautifully demonstrated and illustrated. 
Woman in America is not an ornament to so- 
ciety merely, but a constituent part of society. 
The general interests of the community are 
hers. She is in the habit of thinking with the 
general mind, and feeling with the general 
heart. The country is her country; the war 
was her war; the Sanitary Commission was as 
much her protégé as it was her patron. She 
was more valuable to it than it was to her. 
She would have loved and labored and devoted 
herself without it. But without her it would 


| not have lived a month; without her it is doubt- 


ful if it would have come into active existence 
at all. It is certain that it would have been 
shorn of the greater part of its strength, and 
of nearly all its inspiration. It would be an 
affront to the women of the country to say that 
their sacrifices were any thing remarkable. 
They only wait for an opportunity to make 
similar sacrifices all the time. They reveled 
in this opportunity of breaking the alabaster box 
of their hearts, and pouring out the precious bal- 





sam on the feet of the Crucified. They exulted 
in the privilege of showing that they were broad- 
ly human; that they had brains to plan, hearts 
to feel, souls to dare. Their pent-up aspira- 
tions broke out through the limits of routine 
existence, and proved that, without overpass- 
ing the lines of the feminine sphere, they could 
satisfy themselves and at the same time influ- 
ence society, politics, and war, 

Mr. Stillé’s volume amply vindicates the Sani- 
tary Commission against objections that were 
brought against it during the period of its great- 
est activity, and are still now and then urged 
by people who misunderstand its purposes, or 
are ignorant of its achievements. It used to be 
said frequently, and it is said still, that its or- 
ganization was unnecessary—that the Govern- 
ment was fully able to meet all the emergencies 
of the war. But unless we suppose that the 
Government neglected to do all it could, this 
assertion can not be maintained; for the Gov- 
ernment did actually come very far short of 
satisfying the demands of the soldiers in camp 
and hospital. Its incompetency was glaring. 
The preparations it made in advance for the 
comfort of an army about entering on a cam- 
paign were lamentably insufficient; and the re- 
sources it was able to call in when the campaign 
ended disastrously were equally scanty. Time 
and again, in most critical passages, the Com- 
mission came to the rescue of the Government, 
and was the means of saving hundreds if not 
thousands of lives through its timely assistance. 
In the construction of hospitals, in the institu- 
tion of homes, in the establishment of feeding 
stations and convalescent camps, in the opera- 
tions for the special relief of men returning 
from rebel prisons, in arrangements for the com- 
fortable transportation of wounded soldiers by 
ambulance-wagon or hospital-car, in setting up 
agencies for the adjustment of war claims, in 
making provisions against special diseases like 
scurvy; in short, in every important detail of 
measures for the prevention or the cure of the 
miseries arising from the war, the Sanitary 
Commission was in advance of the Government. 
Often it had the field of labor and the labor all 
to itself. It is no unqualified disparagement 
to the Government to say this; for with us the 
Government is not the same thing that it is in 
Europe. Its reserved forces are conceded to 
be in the people, whose vigilance, activity, and 
sympathy are taken for granted at all times. 
Not the ultimate authority by which the Goy- 
ernment acts merely, but the vital power with 
which it moves refers back immediately to the 
popular will and heart. The whole nation is, 
in a certain sense, the Government. It lends 
impulse, it accepts responsibility, it supplies 
momentum and direction. Where our Govern- 
ment stopped movement did not stop. The 
Sanitary Commission was simply a new expres- 
sion of popular government. It was the nation 
governing itself in an extraordinary emergency 
by unusual methods. The Government did not 
break down for the very good reason that the 
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governing people did not break down. ‘The 
regular administration was inadequate, and the 
reserves came up, that is all. But the regular 
administration was inadequate, and if the re- 
serves had not come up there would have been 
unspeakable disaster. 

After the battle of Antietam the medical sup- 
plies furnished by the authorities were not one- 
tenth of what was absolutely needed. A large 
stock had been accumulated at Baltimore; but 
the Medical Department relied on the Quarter- 
master’s Department for transportation; and 
the Quarter-master’s Department, considering 
the wants of the well more important than the 
wants of the disabled, held back all but a very 
small quantity, which did not reach the battle- 
field for several days owing to the destruction 
had 


wagons in charge of its own agents, moving with 


of a bridge. The Commission its own 
the army through the whole of that campaign. 
Two large wagons, each accompanied by an in- 
spector, were kept all the time well up to the 
“front.” Others followed in the rear with full 
supplies. A loaded train was dispatched from 
Washington every day, and for several days 
But 
for these provisions the condition of the wound- 
ed of Antietam would have been frightful to 
contemplate. Besides doing its own work on 


this occasion, the Commission was able to do 


after the battle they continued to come in. 


the Government’s work besides, by transporting 
stores from the Medical Purveyor’s office in 
New York to the Government dépot at Fred- 
erick, 

The the Commission at Vicks- 
burg and Chattanooga were cordially appre- 
ciated by the officers of the army. At Freder- 
icksburg and Chancellorsville it was, as usual, 
on the ground, and all ready to furnish relief 
in any quantity and kind required. 
Meade bore grateful testimony to the efficiency 
of the volunteer work after the battle of Get- 
tysburg, when, anticipating a second fight, he 
moved away from the field with his medical 
staff, leaving behind him more than twenty- 
two thousand men, whose condition required 
not only immediate, constant, and skillful care, 
but a large quantity of hospital conveniences. 

At the opening of the campaign of the “ Wil- 
derness” the Commission employed two steam- 
boats and two barges to convey stores from 
Washington to the base of the army, and forty- 
four four-horse wagons to transport them to 
Fredericksburg ; in this way sending more than 
two hundred tons of supplies to the points where 
they were most needed. At the same time it 
had nearly two hundred Relief Agents, includ- 
ing the Field Relief Corps, the Auxiliary Re- 
lief Corps, and the Special Relief Corps, busy 
all the time giving their personal attention to 
the wounded. As all this was none too much 
it is fair to infer that its proffered aid was not 
superfluous. When we add that the Sanitary 
Commission was not the only voluntary organ- 
ization that was at work on several of the oc- 
casions we have mentioned, but that the Chris- 
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tian Commission was in the field, and sever- 
al State and Soldiers’ Aid Societies were rep- 
resented by their agents besides, the charge of 
supplying a fifth wheel to the Government coach 
is nothing less than ludicrous. 

Nor is it true—from this volume—that the 
Commission embarrassed the Government by 
usurping powers that did not belong to it. 
That Government officials threw great obsta- 
cles in its way at starting is probably true; for 
they did not at once comprehend the design of 
the organization, and they were naturally jeal- 
ous of interference. No doubt the projectors 
of the Commission assumed a lofty tone in 
pressing their cause, urged some things which 
it was humiliating to consider, and pressed 
some claims which it was unpleasant to allow. 
They were importunate and absolute. Their 
criticisms had an impertinent and intrusive 
sound. Their demand that the Government 
should either remove or place in honorable re- 
tirement a Surgeon-General who did not favor 
their plans carried an air of dictation with it 
that would have been offensive but for the im- 
perative nature of the case. Mr. Lincoln did 
one day ask one of its officers if he wanted to 
“run the machine.” But the Commission ney- 
er intended doing more than supplement the 
action of the Government; and when its oper- 
ations were fully under way it was seen that it 
did no more. It urged on all its agents the 
necessity of observing the rules of official eti- 
quette, of respecting form and discipline. It ad- 
dressed itself always at first to those in author- 
ity, obtained their sanction where necessary, 
and was careful not to cross their path, We 
have searched this history carefully for exam- 
ples of intrusive interference, but can find none 
that indicate a purpose to transgress the bounds 
of respectful and courteous action. The char- 
acter of Mr. Olmstead, who represented the 
Commission in Washington through all its form- 
ative period, who had charge of its practical 
organization, and came into most frequent and 
close communication with the Government, 
would of itself be a sufficient guarantee of scru- 
pulousness in this regard so long as he was 
there. After he left the relations of the Com- 
mission with the Government were too well 
understood to be compromised by indiscretion. 

Mr. Stillé does not conceal the fact that the 
continued existence of the Commission, after 
its immediate objects were accomplished by the 
cessation of the war, was a cause of irrita- 
tion ‘‘to certain high officials ;"" but he main- 
tains, and justly, we think, that this irritation, 
like all the rest, was, on the whole, a healthy 
one. All governments would be the better for 
popular criticism; but only popular govern- 
ments are directly accessible to it. If the Sani- 
tary Commission had been the only pungent 


critic in the first year of the war its censure | 
might provoke comment. But fault-finding was | 


universal. The daily papers gave voice to fierce 
rebukes and denunciations; The mouths of 
men were filled with bitter complainings on a 


score of matters. Nearly all remark was cay- 
iling. The Sanitary Commission only gave 
one form of expression—a form emphatic and 
practical, but respectful and reasonable, to one 
phase of the general discontent; a phase, too, 
that was suggested by the deep anxiety that 
friends and lovers felt for their darlings exposed 
to unusual perils. The remonstrance was use- 
ful. But for its earnestness and its prevailing 
power the war would have been conducted in a 
very different spirit, and, possibly, with very 
different success. With such a rival as the 
Sanitary Commission was, the Administration 
was forced to make efforts, if only to satisfy the 
people, which would not have seemed possible 
under ordinary circumstances. Those who did 
the best service themselves, whether in the 
army or out of it, have the least to say about 
its officiousness. 

Another crime of which the Commission has 
been popularly but vaguely accused, is extrav- 
agance. The charge was not a strange, or, at 
first sight, an unreasonable one. ‘The gentle- 
men composing the Commission were reputed 
wealthy and free-handed, accustomed to spend 
liberally for themselves, and to do whatever 
they did in the most costly way. Their views 
were large; their projects were conceived on a 
grand scale ; they would have the best of every 
thing, and enough, let the expense be what it 
might. Stories of waste and carelessness came 
up from the army. Men from the farms were 
said to be feasting on delicacies such as are 
found only on the tables of epicures. Jaunty 
officers told of their sending out to the Com- 
mission for potted chicken and brandy peaches 
to make their comfort complete. Vast sums 
of money came in to its treasury. The cash 
receipts were nearly five millions of dollars. 
The supplies were estimated at fifteen millions. 
At the close of the war the treasury contained 
a quarter of a million of dollars, These are 
large sums; but whoever will take the trouble 
to examine the ample tables of receipts and ex- 
penditures contained in this volume will see 
that it is all satisfactorily accounted for, and 
will, perhaps, wonder how so much was accom- 
plished. Unless these figures lie sadly, the 
Commission practiced economy instead of ex- 
travagance. Compared with other departments 
of war expenditure its work was done cheaply. 
The cost of the management was very slight. 
The three hundred agents it employed on an 
average during the war received about two 
dollars a day for labor, half of which, at least, 
was highly-skilled, some of which was of pro- 
fessional eminence, and worth from five to ten 
times that amount. The twenty-one members 


| of the Board—all men of ability, reputation, and 


heavy professional responsibilities—received no 
compensation, but gave their services and time 
gratuitously. Their traveling expenses alone 
were paid, and these not always. There prob- 
ably never was an organization of men whose 
hands remained so clean after the touch of mon- 
ey, or who were so little suspected of harboring 





a mercenary spirit. If they were extravagant, | 
it was that the soldiers might want nothing that 
would do them good—not that they themselves 
might feather their nests at the nation’s ex- 
pense, 

The credit for what was achieved hardly be- 
longs to one of the chief actors more than to | 
another. The cause enlisted eminent and va- 
ried talent. The fertile projector and eloquent 
advocate, the man of profound scientific attain- 
ments, the man of large medical experience, | 
the clear-headed organizer and manager of 
affairs, the accomplished tactician, the able 
financier, were all called on for the utmost of | 
their ability, and they gave it. The work of 
keeping alive the public interest by addresses | 
and correspondence devolved on the President ; 
the executive labor of engineering the enter 
prise through the immense practical difficulties 
that beset it at head-quarters fell to the General 
Secretary. <All worked terribly. The whole 
Board held twenty-three sessions, lasting four 
or five days each, usually in Washington. The 
Standing Committee met daily for a period of 
nearly four years—as Many of them, that is, as | 
were not absent on some tour of inspection 
Such de- | 


among hospitals or on battle-fields. 
votion is extremely rare, even when it is hand 
somely remunerated. When given gratuitous- 
ly on so large a scale it is *xampled. It 
would have been marvelous in ordinary times ; 
but then in ordinary times it would have been 
impossible. The popular excitement ran so | 
high that it came in great floods fully up to the 
level of this personal consecration. More en- | 
vied these gentlemen their labors and sacrifices 
than pitied them. Instead of being praised 
especially for their zeal, they were regarded as 
peculiarly fortunate in the opportunity they had | 
for turning it to good account. Multitudes | 
would have been thankful to do what they did, 
and bewailed the incapacity and the obscurity 
or the unluckiness that prevented them. The 
hard-working members of the Commission were 
looked on as privileged people, who traveled | 
about the country, visited camp and battle-field, 
saw the war in all its phases, were taken into | 
the confidence of statesmen and generals, were | 
admitted behind the scenes of the great drama 
that was playing, were clothed with authority | 
and covered with benedictions, were consulted, | 
listened to, looked up to deferentially, and in | 
addition to all this, enriched by the conscious- 
ness that they were helping on the dear cause 
which all had at heart. Thousands would have | 
welcomed their “ deprivations” in exchange for | 
the dull routine of their own uneventful lives. | 
Happy men! who could fling off their restless- | 
ness in work, and quiet theirsouls by consecra- | 
tion! The sufferers were those who remained 
at home and read of what others were doing. 
The Commission floated on the wave of a 
tremendous popular feeling. That feeling was 
the splendid thing, after all. That was the 
wonder—the uprising of a people’s heart; the | 
outpouring of a nation’s sympathy; the spon- i 


} 


AUNT SARAH’S OUTFIT. 


|} said Aunt 


obo 


taneous and exuberant devotion that could not 
contain itself or confine its munificence to one 
channel but ll 
bounds, took strong men away from their moor- 


or to anv channel, overran a 


| ings, and made the proud and the humble alike 


Outbreaks 
of patriotism are not uncommon in history. 
That flame is often fed by fuel that is not sa 
cred. Pride and defiance and fury—the wrath- 
ful nitre, the fierce sulphur and pitch—contrib 
ute to make the fearful glare which seems to 


willing instruments of its behests. 


|; SO many a hols fire, but which thoughtful men 


contemplate with mixed feelings of triumph 
and of sadness. The spirit of patriotism is apt 
to be a spirit of anger and bitterness. The 
people start to their feet in indignation; the * 
breath that inspires them is the breath of war. 
But this spirit has in it no element that is im 
pure. It is more than love of country ; 
love of humanity. 


it is 
It obliterates class distinc- 
tions; it disregards sectarian and party lines; 
it fuses together the native 
it crowds loving-kindness into the very 
thick of battle; it abolishes the difference be 
tween friend and foe, between loyalist and reb- 
el. At Gettysburg 
fering, not asking from whose lips it comes, 
and ministers with equal devotion to tl 
fenders and to the assailants of the Union. 
That spirit promises that war shall henceforth 
it has been in 
Does it not hold out a hope that war 
shall one day cease altogether? The triumph- 
al achievement of this organized tumult of b 


born and the for 


eigners ; 


it heeds only the cry of suf- 


ie de- 


be less barbarous than former 


days. 


nevolence is America’s noblest contribution t 
the annals of martial heroism, and the 
vindication of her free institutions. 


finest 
AUNT SARAH’S OUTFIT. 


HE door opened and Milly burst in. 
plump figure, a round young face ; 


A 
brown 
hair blown about the cheeks, whose color was 
deepened by her rapid walk, brown eyes that 
smiled in concert with her ruddy lips. 

“ Half-frozen, aren’t you? Come to the fire,” 
Sarah. ‘*Was there any mail?” 
asked Caroline. 

“Yes, plenty. Here are the papers—and a 
letter for father, on business, probably —and 
another for you, Caro; Nelly White’s writing. 
And what do you think, Aunt Sarah? One 
for you, all the way from California!” 

“From John!” said the good aunt, excited 
ly, as she put on her spectacles. “Run and 
call your mother, Milly. She's up stairs, clear- 
ing out her bedroom closet.” 

Mrs. Morgan came down full of interest in 
her nephew's welfare. She found her sister 
and the girls in a state of delighted animation. 

“Only see, mother,” cried. Milly, jumping 
about, “‘what that good fellow has sent his 
aunt. <A check for seventy-five dollars!” 

‘* Nobody knows that it is for me,” said Aunt 
Sarah; ‘‘ we haven’t read the letter yet. It’s 
for you, girls, just as likely as not.” 
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‘*No, it’s for you. It ought to be, and it is.” 

‘He must be doing well,” said Mrs. Morgan, 
in a tone of quiet pleasure. ‘‘ Milly, my child, 
I do believe you are strung on wires. Keep 
still a while, can’t you, and let us hear what 
John has to say.” 

Thus adjured Miss Amelia seated herself on 
the edge of a chair and listened to the reading 
out of the epistle, not interrupting it by her 
comments more than half-a-dozen times. 

‘* What a good letter John writes!” said Mrs. 
Morgan when it was finished. 

“Most excellent!” added Aunt Sarah, with 
emphasis, regarding affectionately the well- 
formed characters. 

**There, you see,” said Milly, ‘*it was for 
you. I told you so.” 

‘sThe check? Oh yes, he sent it to me be- 
cause [ was the one he happened to be writing 
to. But he did not think of my keeping it for 
myself. He meant it for the rest of you just 
as much.” 

The girls glanced at each other and at Mrs. 
Morgan. ‘Oh, Aunt Sarah!” exclaimed Caro- 
line, laughing. ‘‘If there ever was a woman 
born to be imposed upon!” 

‘Now I tell you,” said Milly, with decision, 
“that money is for you, and you shall spend it 
for yourself, every cent. Sha’n’t she, mother ?” 

**Certainly. What a nice time it will be for 
you, Sarah, to make that visit to Boonville that 
has been talked of solong! James and Sophia 
really think quite hard of it that you never 
spend any time with them; they will be de- 
lighted to have you. Pleasant weather is com- 
ing on soon, and I don’t see that you can do 
better than to go.” 

** And you can have a splendid outfit,” said 
Milly. ‘‘Tll sew day and night to get you 
ready.” 

“Thank you, dear;” and Aunt Sarah pon- 
dered the matter. It was evident that the pro- 
posal struck her favorably; but, on the other 
hand, long prejudice and habit were against 
such self-indulgence. 

**Tt would be pleasant to see James’s folks,” 
she said, ‘and I should like to go over the old 
place again. All the objection I have is the 
expense.” 

‘* But look at this!” urged Milly, presenting 
the check. ‘ You're seventy-five dollars richer 
than you were this morning. You can spend it 
all, and be just as well off as you were before.” 

‘** Spend such a sum upon myself!” said Aunt 
Sarah, horrified. ‘‘ What can you be thinking 
of? But it will make me feel a little freer, [ 
don’t deny.” 


just as well as not. 


nice-looking, and you'll be quite charming when 
I've spruced you up alittle. I intend you shall 
make a conquest while you're gone; you can 
Can't she, mother ?” 

* Don't be so giddy, child. Your aunt will 
lose all patience.” 

* And, Milly,” continued the lady under dis- 
cussion, “‘ you mustn't get any extravagant no- 
tions in your head. I must have my things 
made over” —great scorn apparent in the niece’s 
countenance—*‘ and a few new ones, of course,” 
she hastened to add, conciliatingly. 

“ Aunt Sarah, suppose I should say I would 
not sew a stitch for you; where would you be 
then ?” 

“Badly off, indeed—but you will not be so 
cruel,” 

**Don't know. Can’t answer for myself if I 
hear much about making over old things. Now 
let us talk about what you'll need. There’s the 
mantle, first of all. They have lovely cloths at 
Hooper's, all the soft, pretty shades. “And if 
you'll just have a circular cut at the dress-mak- 
er's, Ican make it as well as any body. They are 
very simple, and here’s Wheeler and Wilson to 
do all the stitching. Unless you'd rather have 
a basquine.” 

** A basquine !” groaned Aunt Sarah. 
not one of those short sacques at once ?” 

“Why, you wouldn’t look a bit badly in a 
basquine—would she, Caroline? You're straight 
and slender, and not too slender. However, I'll 
indulge you there. You shall have a circular 
—a sober, proper, old-lady circular. Only, if I 
yield so far, I shall expect to have my own way 
in other things.” 

“But, Milly,” interposed her subject, anx- 
iously, “I thought of cutting my striped lady’s 
cloth into some newer shape—” 

“Cut it, if you like, for mother’s rag-carpet ; 
that is all the cutting I shall consent to. And 
next in order is your bonnet. I was in at Miss 
Dawson's this morning. She has a few straws 
and some pretty ribbons; but it is rather early 
yet, and she is expecting more next week. Then 
we will select the very prettiest she has, and 
when it is trimmed in some quiet color, with a 
rose-bud or two in the ruche, ¢hat will be at- 


“Why 


| tended to.” 


“Child, child! And my nice mohair that 
I’ve only worn two seasons. Just as fresh and 
good as ever it was!” 

* Aunt Sarah,” said Milly, encouragingly, 
“ that’s a very good suggestion of yours. Don’t 
be afraid to mention any thing that comes into 
your mind; it may give meausefulhint. Yes, 
we'll just rip up the mohair and have it dyed 


“* Now we'll have an early dinner,” proposed | black, and it will come out quite a new bonnet. 
the active Milly; “and after that you and I | I don’t know even,” she went on, with generous 


will go down town and choose out lots of 
things. 
and some dresses and worked pocket-handker- 


chiefs, and collars, and ribbons, and laces, and—” | other purposes. 
Worked pocket-handkerchiefs! | of economy when your object is to spend upon 


* Amelia! 
laces !—an old woman like me!” 
‘**Not old a bit,” said Milly. 


concession, ‘ but I'll let you put the same ribbon 


You'll want a new bonnet and mantle, | on again; you keep your things so extravagant- 


And that will save several dollars for 
You'll always find me in favor 


ly neat. 


something else; it’s only parsimony that I can’t 


“You're very | abet you in.” 











**And now just drop your projects, if you 
please,” said the patient aunt, *‘ and let us hear 
Nelly’s letter. Does she say any thing about 
coming here ?” 

“ No. 
And Caroline read aloud an urgent invitation to 
that effect. Following this was a description 
of several new spring styles, which the girls pon 
dered with interest, and felt convinced must be 


She wants me to go there instead.” 


bewitching. The envelope contained besides a 
collar-pattern and three or four scraps of Miss 
White's recent dresses. 

said Milly. ‘The pretti- 
est spring silk lever saw. What lovely things 
she always gets!” 

“Yes,” agreed Caroline, contemplating it. 
“Tfit were green where it is lilac I don’t think 
I ever saw one I should like better for myself.” 

**It would become you sweetly,” the 
aunt, and an ambitious project rose in her mind, 
but she prudently refrained from putting it in 
words. Milly, who soon returned to the attack, 
thought her strangely apathetic about the prepa- 
Every proposal was met 


“Oh, how sweet!” 


said 


rations for her visit. 
with coolness and the assurance that there was 
plenty of time, no sort of hurry. ‘* Well,” said 
Milly, in desperation, “ there’s one thing you'll 
want at any rate, for I suppose you'll do there 
just as you do here, and always go around work- 
ing and helping in the morning—it’s a new 
calico. They have very pretty ones at Hooper’s, 
and if you'll just let me run down and get one, 
I can tear off the skirt and have something to 
do.” 

**Well, to keep you quiet,” conceded Aunt 
Sarah ; and the busy niece went off like a small 
whirlwind. The waist and sleeves kept her 
occupied next day, and she was tolerably con- 
tented. Not, indeed, that her tongue or mind 
were idle. She decided on the color, price, and 
quality of her aunt’s alpaca that was to be, and 
bent herself resolutely to the task of squeezing 
out a handsome dead-lustre silk from the re- 
mainder of the seventy-five dollars. 

“How one of those heavy black silks would 
look in summer!” exclaimed Aunt Sarah, with 
great scorn. 

“It might not be very suitable for a girl,” 
admitted Milly. ‘* But there are a great many 
cool days when it would be nice for you; and, 
besides, I know you of old, Aunt Sarah. If I 


don’t make you get a silk out of this solid lump | 
| had 


of money, you'll have plenty of excuses every 
time I mention -t.” The good lady smiled, and 
offered no defense, conscious that the charge 
Was just. Her niece, meanwhile, pondered 
quantity and cost, the width of the silk, the 


number of breadths, but could not satisfy her- 


self. 

** Oh dear!” 
unsettled times! 
of any thing.” 

““No, you can’t,” agreed Aunt Sarah, with 
more interest than she had yet shown in Milly's 
projects. ‘Things are altering so every day. 
Now that Richmond is taken we may have 


she exclaimed; * these are such 
You can't tell about the price 


AUNT SARAH'S OUTFIT. 


| that I am 


865 


peace very soon, and then prices of all kinds 


It would be really fool 

I'll tell you, Milly, you 

wait in patience for a week or two, and we may 

geta 
This argument had its weight, and no imm¢ 

acti A da 

Mr. Morgan came in with a pac 


will go down at once. 
ish to buy just now. 


s much again with our money.” 


diate n was urged. 
thing for you, Carrie,” he said. 
‘By express from New York! 
it mean? I haven’t sent for 
looks like Helen's 
sure. Well, now, what can it be?” 
** Better open it and find out,” suggested her 


thing. 
writing; it 1 


any 


Cousin I'm 


father; and this advice being followed, the par 


cel was discovered to contain yards and yards 


} 


of the loveliest spring silk. The girls were all 
astonishment and delight. 

“*Tt’s just like Nelly’s, only green where hers 
was lilac; and it 
I'd ¢ 
odd that Cousin Helen 
very pattern! and how good of her to send m« 
Wasn't there any letter, fa 

| write, but I pre 


} 
| 


hall 4 
How 


upon this 


is a thousand times | 
somer ; great deal rather have it. 


, : 
should chance 


such a present! 
ther? I 
sume 


wonder she didn’t 
or two. I 

down at once and thank her; 
afternoon mail if I hurry.” 

“So you like it?” asked Aunt Sarah. 

**T should think so, indeed; several degrees 
more than /ike.” 

* Well, I'm glad it suits you. And 
your letter,” she continued, nervously, “* I guess 


} ? 
sne mhust 


will in a day 


I can catch 


al out 


| I wouldn't write it just now, because, you see 


ilk so 


much—and I thought this would be very pretty; 


—well, you know you admired Nelly’s 


3 . 
and so— 

nt!” cried Carrie. 
but you are too bad. And I'm 


but I feel as if I had been 


“Oh, you extravagant au 
“Tt’s love ly ; 
sure I’m delighted ; 
robbing you.” 

“No matter about that,” decided Aunt Sarah, 

‘so long as you are pleased. It 
o make a pretty present, 


] isn't every day 
in funds t 
and I thought for once I would indulge myself.” 

Milly fixed reproachful eyes upon her excel 
** How far this 
] 


au 


would have gone 


* And 


» the day | 


iay 


lent relation. 
toward your dead 
how much have prices fallen sii 
fore yesterday i: 

‘Oh, nonsense about that dress!’ 
Sarah, with vehement independence. ‘I’ve 
day, and the folks must 

And it isn’t the sort of thing I 
You yourself, Milly, 


going new 


stre!”’ she said. 


* said Aunt 


my now young 
have theirs. 
want at all. must see 
that if I were to get a 
alpaca would be a great deal more suitable.” 

*“T don’t see it; but since the money is spent, 
and there is no help for it, we must do the best 
wecan. A nice alpaca,” she went on, launch- 
ing into her plans with renewed interest, “ fine 
quality, good lustre, gored skirt, with fluted 
trimming around the bottom. Yes, with that 
and your new bonnet and mantle, and such lit- 
tle fixings as we shall get up, you'll look pretty 
nicely after all.” 


dress an 
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‘¢ And, Carrie,” said her aunt, “‘I don’t see 
what is to hinder your accepting Nelly White’s 
invitation. You can go there for a fortnight 
just as well as not; we'll hurry and make up 
your silk, and you can get off before long. It 
will be an act of charity to Amelia to set her at 
work.” 

So Caroline bought her lining, and Miss Sykes 
fitted it, and the girls were very busy. Milly 
sewed with her usual whole-hearted energy, 
awakening some remorseful feelings in Aunt 
Sarah’s breast. ‘‘ The dear child!” she thought. 
‘‘There isn’t a particle of selfishness about her. 
Just as pleased as if the dress was her own. I 
must see to that. I wonder what she would 
like best.” 

Mrs. Morgan read aloud from ‘** House and 
Home Papers” one afternoon while the girls 
were sewing. The description of “ John’s” 
parlors charmed Milly greatly. 

** How I wish we had some of those chromo- 
lithographs!” she said. 
the very next money that I have.” 

**Oh you'll want it for finery of some sort,” 
observed Aunt Sarah. 

**Not now,” said Milly, with perfect inno- 
cence. “I have things pretty good for this sea- 
son already, and I like pictures so much—pic- 
tures and busts. How I should like to see a 
Clytie! Emily Northrop says it’s lovely; they 
had one at her Uncle John’s.” 

Aunt Sarah had her cue, and a clandestine 
epistle was again dispatched to Cousin Helen. 


It was Monday morning, dark and dismal, 
the sky just ready to pour down rain, the air 
chill and raw. Milly was dusting the blinds in 
her room when a heavy sound broke on her ear. 
“Cannon!” she thought. She listened earnest- 
ly. ‘There it is again—and bells!” Down 
stairs she flew. 

‘Mother! Carrie! Aunt Sarah! 
hear that? ‘There must be news! 
have surrendered !” 

Every one came. Mrs. Morgan from the 
kitchen, where she was ‘‘ scalding over” sweet- 
meats, Carrie from her sewing, Aunt Sarah 
from sorting feathers in the garret. 
in the door-yard, regardless of the chill and 
damp. 

“ Only hear!” cried Milly. 
fire! Oftener than once 
think. Isn't it splendid ? 
than they did for Richmond. 
what the news is!” 

‘“*There’s Mrs. Holman at her door,” said 
Caroline. ‘‘ Perhaps she knows.” Milly in- 
stantly ran across, but returned unenlightened. 
Mrs. Holman had heard nothing. 

“How I wish we knew!” said Caroline. 
* Just listen to those bells! And see the flags 
going up. I’m sure it must be Lee; they 
wouldn’t make such a time for any thing else. 
‘There come the Grangers down to their gate. 
Maybe they can tell us.” 

“Wait a minute,” interposed Aunt Sarah. 


Do you 
Lee must 


“ How fast they 


A great deal better 
Oh, I wonder 


| to see this day! 
| P ke 
of the brave young cousin, far in his unknown 


‘*T mean to buy one 


All stood | 
| you'll see the letters, 


a minute, I should | 
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“There’s a gentleman stopping to speak to 
them. I dare say he has got the news.” 

There was a most excited confabulation at 
the Grangers’ gate; but the eager watchers 
across the way caught only now and then a 
word. Then Helena Granger ran down the 
walk. 

* Lee has surrendered!” she cried. 
all his army !” 

**Oh how good!” said Milly. “Thank God!” 
ejaculated her mother, fervently. While Aunt 
Sarah leaned her head against the gate-post 
and fairly cried for joy. 

‘*We shall have peace soon, I hope,” said 
Caroline. ‘‘ And our boys will be coming home 
again,” said Mrs. Morgan. “All that are left 
to come,” added Aunt Sarah, with sorrowful 
recollection. “Oh, if Charley had but lived 
” And all eyes filled at thought 


“With 


grave, deaf to these rejoicings. 

“But what news it is!” said Milly, as the 
sense of it struck her afresh. 

*“*You may well say that,” was her aunt’s 
emphatic comment. ‘ You never heard such 
news in all your life before, and never will again 
if you live to be a hundred.” 

‘*The flag!” said Milly, breathlessty ; “ what 
are we thinking of?” Away she scampered, 
and in five minutes more the dear old colors 
waved over the group. 

** And now,” she said, ‘‘I must go down and 
get the papers. We never can wait till father 
comes home.” 

The half-mile walk was a triumphal pro- 
gress, vocal with the peal of bells and the thun- 
der of cannon. Almost every house hung out 
the Stars and Stripes in honor of the glad occa- 
sion; every one she met saluted her with joy- 
ful smiles. One old Irishwoman, an utter 
stranger, called out ‘* Good news, honey!” and 
Milly felt like falling on her neck and kissing 
her. In the town all was tumultuous delight. 
Never had our young friend known such an 
experience. The raw April morning breathed 
balm, the odor of gunpowder was pleasant and 
refreshing, she seemed to tread on air. 

‘*Here are the papers!” she said, flying in 
upon her expectant family. ‘‘It’s all true; 
That magnificent Sher- 
idan!” 

‘*There must have been dreadful fighting, 
though, to bring it to this,” said Aunt Sarah. 
“Our soldiers will be needing every thing. I 


| sent a little to the Commission last week, but I 


believe I must spare something more. Just 
write a line to the Treasurer, Carrie, while I get 
my porte-monnaie.” 

No one could settle steadily at work that 


day; the news must be talked over, and pro- 


jects of peace and reconstruction dwelt upon. 
But after a night’s rest things fell into their 
| usual order again, Carrie’s preparations went 
on with vigor, and were almost completed, when 
| a second Express package arrived. 
| «For Milly this time,” said her father, while 





NEW YORK TO 
Aunt Sarah prodentiy ‘made her escape from | 
the room. When strings and papers were re- 
moved a beautiful chromo-lithograph made its | 
appearance. Milly went in search of her aunt, 
whom she loaded with thanks and reproaches, 
both of which were received with entire stoi- | 
cism. 

*“* After what you said the other day I thought | 
you would prefer it to a new dress,” was her | 
only comment. 

“Indeed Ido! I had a great deal rather 
have it than any thing.” 

‘¢ Well, then, if you’ve finished scolding, we'll 
go in and take a look at it.” 

The picture was held against the wall and ar- 
ranged in the best light. 

“Pretty, isn’t it?” said Aunt Sarah, sain 
placently. “I left itto Helen; I thought she’d 
know what to get, she’s around among such 
things somuch. Howrich that foliage looks!” 

** Beautiful !” Milly. It’s almost 
handsome asa painting. But,’ she added, 
rowfully, “this cost as much as your alpaca, 
I’m afraid. That will have to follow your silk. 
You will have nothing left but your bonnet and 
mantle.” 

“Who cares?” said Aunt Sarah, defiantly. 
‘*There’s some comfort in spending one’s mon 
éy for a pretty thing like that. I never did 
fancy these stone-colored alpacas; dull, plain- 
looking things; no beauty about them any 
way.” 

Milly bestowed admiring attention 
landscape, but her aunt appeared 
“There wasn’t any thing else in the package, 
was there ?” she asked. 

“Why, what should there be?” 
with open eyes. 

Aunt Sarah no very definite answer, | 
and the girl, in her interest about the framing 
and hanging of her treasure, forgot to press the 
matter. But with the evening mail there came | 
a box; a box small but mysteriously heavy 


and this also was directed to Milly. She opened | 


said as 


sor- 


her 
uneasy. 


on 


said Milly, | 


gave 


but your bonnet,” 


| ten 
| had come, and she might as 


| silk came rather high,” 


ished looks of her 


; | home. 
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amuse herself, but I had my own plans just the 


} same.” 


nothing is left of that charming outfit 
exclaimed Milly. ‘* Well, I 
strength to that. Ill 


take it to Miss Dawson 


And 


must devote my whole 
rip it up to-night, and 
in the morning.” 
** Now, Milly, I 
about that bonnet. 


ant to he a word 


Perfect 


don’t w ar 


ne ’ 
extravagance . 


Just as good and fresh as ever it was ! 
All out of fashion,” 
‘*Who expects me to dress in the fa 
Such vanity may do for girls like you and Caro 


insisted her niece. 


shion ? 


line, but at my age I hope I have 
A sudden sus picion flashed on Milly’s mind. 
‘Aunt Sarah,” said she, ‘ his le ft of 
that seventy-five dollars ?” 
** There’s some of it.” 
**T believe it is almost gone; 
son you are so contemptuous of fash 
own the truth; 


dollars.” 


more sense, 


‘how mu 


that is the rea- 


ion. Come, 
you haven’t more than eight or 
Aunt Sarah saw that her 
well confe 
handed out her porte-monnaie, It he ‘eld 
cents in postal currency. ‘* You see C 
she replied, to the 
nieces—*“‘ and your things. 
And I didn’t tell you that Nora Flynn was here 
last week ; her husband is sick ag: and they 
are in want of every thing, of course, I had 
to help a little. And then iIdiers! I 
suppose you'd have had me let them suffer in 
order myself those fripperies. Girls, 
I’m ashamed of you !” 

** All your outfit 

“You forget my new calico.” 

“Rich! And the 


time 
She 
five 

arrie’s 

aston 


iin, 
so, 
s( 


our 


to buy 


gone,” moan 


| Milly. 


expenses of your 


ney : 


“ Journey !” said Aunt Sarah, indignantly. 
“No one ever heard nz 
That was your mother’s 
go journeying that can’t find any thing 
For my part I always have plen 


Aunt Saral 


talk about a j 
) 
Peop 


to do at 


notion, le may 


ty.” 
Outfit 


And that was the end of 


it with fingers that trembled with excitement; | — 


it seemed to this country maiden as if Aladdin’s | 
Lamp were at work in her behalf. 

Clytie! She knew it in a minute! How} 
exquisite ! | 
**QOh, this is too much!” she said. 

‘¢ And why? I should like to know. 
you suppose I was going to give Caroline so 
much more than you? That's not my way of 
doing business; I don’t believe in partiality.” 

Clytie was placed on a bracket in the parlor, 
and Aunt Sarah regarded her with immense | 
satisfaction. ‘*I did not think a low forehead 
could look so well,” she said. ‘‘I call that the 
best investment I’ve made yet.” 

“But your new mantle!” exclaimed Caro- 
line, half-laughing. ‘I am afraid it has gone 
to keep your silk and your alpaca company.” 

“Mantle, indeed!” said Aunt Sarah. “I 
never thought of having such a thing. My 
striped lady’s-cloth is plenty good enough, and 
I knew it all the time. I let Milly talk on and 


Did | 


| mence in a mud-puddle 
| the foot of Courtland Street, 


|are one to ten that the traveler 
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HE 


commercial 


‘head centre” of 


he fountain 


from the 
intelligence to t 


journey 


| head of political inspiration is by no means un 


eventful. This journey may be said to com- 

‘lying and situate 
North River, 
this Slough of Despond the 


will not only 


” at 
In 
crossing chances 
cover his boots with slime—a pleasant compa- 
gnon du voyage—but that he will be knocked 
down in the helter-skelter rush of drays, hacks, 
and horse-cars. in ac- 
the crossing the chances are then 


If he succeeds, however, 
complishing 
reversed, being ten to one that bis pocket will 
be picked in the crowd of loafers, idlers, bag- 
gage-smashers, and professed thieves which 
throngs the vicinity of the ticket-office. The 
ticket-office itself is in keeping with the sur- 
roundings. It might make an indifferent wood- 
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shed; it does make a villainous place for decent 
men to try their patience in. 

Having, after a struggle for one’s life in the 
brazen-faced crowd, obtained the pasteboard 
voucher for his eight dollars and forty cents, 
the already disgusted traveler sees his trunk 
duly smashed into the van, and then makes for 
the ferry-boat which is to transport him to the 
Jersey side. He first enters the “ gentlemen's 
vabin,” which he finds crowded with people 
unable to find a seat, it being near the hour of 
7 p.M., when the Jerseyites are returning from 
their occupation in New York to their homes. 
The atmosphere of the cabin is fetid and sick- 
ening—and why should it be otherwise? It is 
never ventilated. Beating a retreat, he enters 
the cabin on the opposite side appropriated for 
“ladies,” but there the crowding of women 
with market-baskets and bundles, the squalling 
of, children, and the warm odor of orange-peel 
and animal exhalation, drive him back again. 
In the pursuit of fresh air under difficulties he 
then tries the middle of the boat, where, jammed 
in between horses and wagons, which occupy the 
space between the cabins, he receives the full 
benefit of a sharp, cutting wind, which draws 
through this aperture, and which threatens him 
with congested lungs and a stiff neck for weeks 
tocome. At last the agony is over; the ferry- 
boat approaches the slip on the Jersey side, and 
the compact mass, each individual of which de- 
sires to be the first to land before the boat is at 
its moorings, carries him bodily ashore. 

Once in the dépot, he surveys the train of 
cars destined for Washington, with a view to 
securing some degree of comfort during the 
long night before him. He finds but one com- 
fortably-furnished car in the whole train. That 
car is the one “reserved for Jadies,” as the vig- 
ilant subordinate standing by the door, and 
holding the keys thereof, duly informs him. If 
the traveler understands the modus operandi, he 
will secure a seat in that car whether he has la- 
dies with him or not; but if he is not up to this 
little arrangement he must seek quarters else- 
where. The “sleeping car’ suggests itself to 
his mind, but is instantly abandoned, as he re- 
members how many sick people and invalids 
have occupied those closely-curtained berths, and 
how many of that description may occupy them 
that very night. 
ets which, night after night, does the same serv- 
ice to—he don’t know who; and although it 


He thinks, too, of the blank- 
Yet hold! 


may be some slight consolation to him to re- | 
member that ‘‘ distinguished M. C.’s” occasion- | 
ally breathe beneath these comforters, and thrust | 


their stockings, if not their boots, between those 
sheets, still, on the whole, he believes that he 


will not try the ‘‘ sleeping car”—and so enters | 


the vehicle intended for ordinary mortals. 
All the inside seats—those permitting a rest- 


is occupied by the legs and boots of the man 
on the seat opposite. The individual alluded 
to declines to give it wp, as he is keeping it, he 
says, “for a lady.” If the traveler does not 
wish to be outwitted he will nevertheless insist 
upon taking that seat, agreeing to give it up 
““when the lady comes.” As the lady is sure 
not to come he will be no further disturbed, un- 
less his companion makes himself disagreeable 
by crowding his legs, opening a draft upon him 
from the window, or expectorating more free- 
ly around his immediate vicinity than may be 
agreeable. In the event, however (which is 
more than likely), of not finding a seat in the 
first car which he enters he proceeds to the 
next. This he finds so intulerably hot from 
the overcharged stove and hermetically-sealed 
ventilators that he is glad to escape to the next 
car. In that he finds the fire entirely gone 
out, the stove cold, and the passengers peevish 
and complaining under the prospect of eleven 
hours’ railroading without a decent comfort 
within their reach. At last, after long search, 
the particular man intrusted with the stove- 
department is found, and he proceeds to rekin- 
dle the fire, muttering, in reply to inquiring 
passengers, that ““Tain’t my fault if the fire 
does go out. I made it up all right, and that’s 
all I’ve got todo about it.” Finally, the breath 
of the passengers, which finds no escape by 
ventilation, and the rekindled stove thaw the 
chilly atmosphere of the comfortless car, and 
our traveler, doubled up in the straight-backed 
seat with a snoring soldier on his left, and a 
woman and crying baby in his rear, attempts 
to settle himself to his straitened accommoda- 
tions, and tries to fall asleep. 

Vain hope! No sooner have his eyes closed 
than a mysterious individual enters-the car with 
book and pencil and announces that he is pre- 
pared to effect immediate insurance upon the 
lives of any one present. ‘25 cents for $5000 
in case of death, or $25 per week’s illness in 
the event of accident.” These are the “terms” 
loudly vociferated by the Accidental Agent. A 
thrilling piece of information, and calculated 
to excite visions of peculiar personal interest 
in the minds of timid old women and nervous 
young ones. Our traveler thrusts his fingers 
in his pocket for a 25-cent stamp. ‘‘ What’s a 
quarter,” thinks he, “for the chance of $5000?” 
One does not get the $5000 unless 
he is killed, and this consideration induces him 
to leave his currency where it is, and to reflect 
upon the matter before further expenditures. 
Of what use, whispers his better judgment, is 
a life-insurance ticket to a dead man, whose 





head, perhaps, lies crushed between two cars, 


and whose body lies over an embankment ? 


| But, my dear Sir,” says Benevolence, in the 


ing-place for the head against the hard window- | 


panels—are very probably occupied by the sharp 
ones who go early and look out for themselves. 
Our traveler sees et last what appears to be a 
vacant seat. On approaching he finds that it 


garb of the Accidental Agent, ‘‘think of your 
family. It is for their benefit.” Our traveler 
doesn’t see it in that light. Who, pray, is to 


| draw out of that dead body’s pocket a blood- 


soaked and nameless ticket for the benefit of 
that headless individual’s family? Ninety-nine 
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of silks is heard (silks at breakfast), and a heavi- 
ly flounced and tremendously bejeweled lady 
settles herself opposite to him attable. The in- 
quisitive guest whispers that she is Mrs. Nug- 
get, the millionaire. Mrs. N. has nine enor- 
mous rings on her oleaginous right hand, and 
six on her left. Her hair is radiant with rats, 
waterfalls, and a chignon, and she helps herself 
from the dish with her own fork. That is Nug- 
get next to her: a squat, red-faced man witha 
bland and vulgar countenance. He eats with 
his knife, and inserts one red stumpy finger in 
his coffee-cup as if it were a leech invited to 
share with him the curious compound. Our 
traveler stands the fire until it comes to the em- 
ployment by Mr. Nugget of his fork as a tooth- 
pick, and then beats a retreat to the “‘ smoking- 
room” once more. 

That apartment now swarms with the nobler 
animal. Smoke and small-talk are rampant; 
the spittoons are now at flood-tide, and a sig- 
nificant phase of politics in Washington opens 
before his admiring gaze. Suddenly he runs 
against the very man he most wants to see— 
the Honorable Samuel Junker—the man who 
is to “‘ put through” the great ‘‘ Rhinoville and 
Ramdoun Junction Railroad Bill,” which he 
has come on to the Capitol to “lobby.” The 
Honorable Samuel Junker suggests a cocktail 
as a preliminary to all conversation, and as our 
traveler wishes to keep on the right side of his 
political sheet-anchor, and dares not refuse his 
extended hospitality, he accompanies him to 
the bar-room and takes his first, and Mr. Junk- 
er his third, ‘‘smike” for the day. 

The politician is hand-in-glove with the ho- 
tel attachés, great and small; so a bedroom for 
the weary guest is at last obtained in the eighth 
story. The ascent to this dormitory reminds 
the pilgrim of the ascent of the Great Pyramid, 
only in this case a grinning negro instead of the 
conventional dragoman assists in the achieve- 
ment. Finally, it is accomplished, and the 
worn-out victim of railroad abuse is ushered 
into a dormitory ten feet by twelve, and having 
an uninterrupted view of a dirty blank wall 
within an arm’s-reach of its small and only win- 
dow. The room is yet warm with the influence 
of the last lodger, who has just vacated, and 
evidences of whose toilet are visible on the bu- 
reau in the shape of a rejected paper-collar, 
once white, and an exhausted tooth - brush. 
But weariness banishes from his mind all oth- 
er considerations, and our friend falls limpidly 
upon the shallow sagging bed (which has sagged 
beneath the weight of 365 prostrate bodies for 
the twelve months previous), and, burying his 
face in the consumptive pillow, dreams that the 
Capitol is an enormous frosted wedding-cake— 
fair without, but empty within—and that the 
bronze figure of ‘‘ America” on the apex is sud- 
denly changed into the living form of Mrs. 
Nugget, who amuses herself with pelting the 
in-going and out-coming Representatives with 
packages of “Gum Drops,” “ Ham-Sandwich- 
es,” and “ Accidental Life Insurance Policies.” 
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TWO ROPES. 
PREFACE. 

7 ERY many readers will recollect the story 
of Rhampsinitus, given in Herodotus.* As 
the undoubted original of “ Ali Baba and the 
Forty Thieves,” this episode of the pompous 
Egyptian king and his dwindling treasury is re- 
markable enough, even if we eliminate the lat- 
ter incidents as forgeries of a subsequent age ; 
and many, whose innocence of Greek and in- 
difference to literal translations might argue 
them ignorant of it, must yet have met a met- 
rical version, of notable accuracy, by John South 
Phillips, republished in Burton’s ‘‘ Cyclopedia 

of Wit and Humor.” 

Sundry German critics (whom—never having 
read—I quote at second-hand) indeed state that 
more than one Greek legend are mere deuto- 
types of this earlier Egyptian one; and other 
similar fables—parallel or derivative—probably 
exist in Eastern literature; but as an embodi- 
ment of modern fact, the following story is new. 
Not to prolong this perhaps unnecessary pref- 
ace, it may be well to state that its incidents 
were related within a few months by a respect- 
able merchant of Santa Cruz del Sur, Cuba, 
whose grandmother resided in Puerto Principe, 
and had frequently heard them from the lips of 
their heroine. They were notorious through 
all the eastern districts of the island, and some 
even among my own readers may have experi- 
enced the widening thrills of indignant horror 
which radiated from this one tragic centre dur- 
ing the summer of 178-. 


ROPE NUMBER ONE. 

Some six leagues to the northeast of the city 
of Puerto Principe the little river Maximo 
breaks in cascades of singular beauty through 
the northern sierra of the island. This range, 
appropriately enough, separated the two dis- 
tricts of Nuevitas and Puerto Principe, and pos- 
sesses, among its high-lying terraces and sharp- 
ly corrugated spurs, a loveliness of climate which 
contrasts agreeably with the miasma of the cen- 
tral lagoons. 

Hence many of the well-to-do Camagiieyanos 
had erected cottages among these peaks, won 
by their entrancing scenery, the prodigal fertil- 
ity of the soil, and the cool mountain air. Close 
on the brink of the loveliest of the cascades of 
the Maximo stood one of the little estancias, 
owned by a brother and sister named Cuevas. 
They had a cleared space of some fifteen acres, 
running into a triangular indentation of the 
great ravine, where they lived a life of most as- 
siduous laziness during the summer months. 

A mule-path led along the crooked torrent, 
separated only from the generous fields by a 
tangled hedge of dwarf-palm and the ‘‘ Spanish 
bayonet,” overrun by thorny vines, and white 
with the huge bells of the Cuban convolvulus. 
At the lower or easterly end of the clearing a 
ceiba, six feet in diameter, raised its giant shaft, 


* Euterpe, 121. 





ibless and twigless, full ninety feet into the 
1 rying its foliage only upon two great 
gnarled and twisted branches, which stretched 
out horizontally. The thorny hedge, however, 
terminated twenty yards from the ceiba; anda 
wet spot in the path was for this distance shad- 
ed impenetrably by overarching clumps of the 
feathery bamboo—the loveliest of West Indian 
growths—though usually sheltering the Maja, 
or Cuban boa, in its tangled brake of fern and 
Now the Maja has 
. choice animosity against poultry ; and but for 
the devotion of Fernando Cuevas to cock-fight- 
ing and monté, he would probably have had this 
feature in the landscape removed, as being “ un- 


weed and bamboo-débris. 


profitably gay.” 

By consequence of these sporting tastes ev- 
ery thing looked neglected about his place— 
neglected even for those dozing latitudes, where 

1 


Pp 


Pulci might have found supremest models of 


his ‘*sweet do-nothingness.” The house was 
built of wattles plastered with clay; and the 
slender bamboo rafters were thatched with palm- 
1 


ve 
icaves, 


The doors were closed by heavy shut- 
ters of mahogany, innocent of all sculpture or 
decoration beyond what the untutored edge of 
a hewing-axe had supplied ; each fastened by a 
sturdy bar of lance-wood which swung loosely 
into a fork, purposely left, of one of the main 
uprights of the cabin, and which had neither 
guard nor pin to hold it in its place. Anita 
had over and often urged her brother to have 
some more effectual protection arranged; but 
with a reminder that the negro-quarters were 
close by, or a “ to-morrow” which never came, 
he passed the subject by. 

Given such a mansion, one may faintly im- 

ne what these quarters were. I do not de- 
scribe them, for they might beguile me, usque 
ad nauseam, into some philosophical disquisition 
upon Cuban slavery, which would never do. 

One Sunday morning Fernando went to ex- 
amine the condition of his famous game-cock 
“Conquistador.” Two mules stood saddled by 
the door, although it wanted nearly three hours 
of dawn; for to-day the gallant fowl was to 
cope with a sturdy adversary, and the battle- 
field was three leagues away in the sequestered 
hamlet of Cercado. He had been tethered 
overnight in a “lean-to” shed formed simply 


by the prolongation of the house-rafters to the 


ground, and covered by the usual thatching of 
palm-leaves. 

The iron-wood pin was there, but the clumsy 
cord led away with curious and suggestive tense- 
ness under the rubbish at the foot of the raft- 
ers, and Conquistador was not to be seen, al- 
though Fernando threw the smoky light of his 
candle-wood torch into every nook and cranny. 

**Tomas!” he cried, angrily, to a negro, who 
stood by the mules, “‘come here and hunt up 
this devil’s imp of a Conquistador.” 

And Tomas came. No sooner did he see 
the rope than he looked at his master with 
eyes full of mysterious sagacity and averred, 
“Massa, de ole he-Majaé done gobbled Corn- 


TWO ROPES. 


quister, I reckon. ‘ 
go to;” so he pulled attentively at the cord, 
“Got him, Massa!” as 


and added, a general 
ler the rubbish proved that his 


commotion unde 
snakeship was indeed there. 
* Where’ mur corn-knife ?” 


instant had 


Fer- 


as- 


shouted 


nando, who for an been too 
tounded to speak. 
“Right by 


Maybe my arms pull out 


Massa; hurry, Sar! 


} 


, 
de door, 


—maybe Cornquister 
pull out if you no quick!” 
With that out came the he: 
half the great gray 
bulged to twice its 


1d and neck and 
body of the Maja, visibly 
usual diameter; with the 
stout rope standing tense as iron from between 
his fetid jaws, which snapped and snapped like 
sewlng-machine, 
stuck in the 
de the struggle 
t all 
| 


manner of mules and pigs and chickens joined 


the raseally click of a new 
The burning candle-wood stood 
ground, and its lurid light ma 
worthy of Erebus; and, roused by the row, 
in the chorus, till Anita herself came scuttling 
out of the house to learn the why and where- 
fore of this surpassing tumult. 

** Cornquister’s leg done pull off!” said To- 
mas in melancholy tones, as h 
ward: but Fernando had found the machete, 
and before the Maja could execute a second 


astonished wriggle, down came the keen blade 


e capsized back- 


once, twice, thrice, and his poultry-fancying 
majesty was severed into four writhing pieces. 

“There! take that, 
devil!” and Fernando went on with a volley of 


you thrice - accursed 
exuberant expletives such as only Cuba can 
produce. ‘‘Come, Tomas, we must ride over 
to Cercado, notwithstanding this infernal mis- 
hap. Anita” (half-angrily to his sister), “* go 
to bed, child; and don’t say ‘I told you so!’ 
every time you look at that east clump of bam- 


I will be at home by seven this evening.” 


boos. 

So some speculations of Tomas’s regarding 
the edibility of Conquistador were interrupted ; 
and off they started down the little house-path 
and up the main road past the foamy brook, 
which gleamed like living silver in the fall 
moon. 

Fernando’s loss was greater than our ideas 
of the “tame, villatic fowl” 
and he rode on with clenched teeth, only open- 


can well realize, 
ing his lips once to silence his squire’s charac- 
teristic but saucy remark upon the comparative 
wisdom of the sexes—Tomas being fully aware 
that his young mistress had again and again 
asked for the uprooting of the tangle $ which 
the snake had lurked. 

As they turned from the main ravine south- 
wardly, up a mountain cross-path, they were 
full in the shadow of the setting moon; and 
the sudden change of light brought a strange 
feeling of shuddering misgiving to Fernando as 
a little spur shut out the voice of the leaping 
Maximo. The dell was shut in by great hills, 
wooded to their tops with ceiba and lance- 
wood, tamarind, and palm; and the white 
palm-shafts gleamed like ghosts among the 
undergrowth of cactus and agave, while their 














clustered spikes, ‘‘ barren as lances,” yet wove 


themselves into an unrivaled grace. ‘The co- 
cuyos flung their green trails of phosphorescent 
light across the gloomiest recesses; and in one 
spot a flower of the giant cactus opened its su- 
perb and starry beauty above a patch of the 
“plate-cleaner” weed, with its curious russet- 
pods. 

They might have been a mile from the house 
when a shriek of deadly agony pierced the air 
the far-off murmur of falling water, 
the creaking saddles of the unshod mules, 
the low whisper of the Cuban pines. 

“My God!” said Fernando, “ what was 
that ?” 

But the drowsy song of the distant stream, 
and the swaying music of the slender pines, 
were all that stirred the voluptuous night; and 
after a few moments of indecision Fernando re- 
sumed his way up the hill, Past huge blocks 
of limestone, spotted with lichen and gray with 
moss—past groves of caimito and orange, mango 
and mamey—under caoba and fustic trees hung 
with vines which writhed in the fading light, 
and among which startled lizards rustled in- 
visibly—the two, master and man, worked up- 
ward until the summit was reached. And here 
the unobstructed giories of a tropical heaven 
burst upon them. In the west the setting 
moon lay couched between two peaks, whose 
rough outlines stood sharp and clear against 
the marvelous blue of the sky. And the su- 
perb sisterhood of Orion and the Pleiades shone 
from the zenith; and away to the south, above 
the billowy hills, the glories of the Southern 
Cross were as refulgent as when its revolving 
stars called forth Vespucci’s celebrated boast. 

But their progress was again arrested, and 
more imperatively than before. 


abov e 
above 
above 


ROPE NUMBER TWO. 

Except Serafina, Tomas’s wife, Anita was 
alone in the house. Her sleep would have been 
immediate and profound, but something of the 
same dim misgiving which had haunted Fer- 
nando in the shadowy dell swept away every 
feeling of repose, and she woke Serafina for a 
somewhat one-sided chat about the battle with 
the Maja. 

It was a strange picture! She was a Span- 
ish blonde—that loveliest of God’s creatures !— 
and while the upper part of her face was broad- 
fronted, brown-haired, and gray-eyed, with the 
foreheall, hair, and eyes of supreme intellect, 
her full, sweet lips and rounded chin glowed 
with dormant passion. Her loose dress was 
gathered at the waist by a cord of purple silk, 
whose tassels hung nearly to the floor as she sat 
in the inevitable rocking-chair ; and at her feet, 
on the tiles, was Serafina, ugly and sleepy, with 
whose black of ancestral Congo mixed no soli- 
tary drop of Peninsular blue. 

But the picture changed as the sound of 
horses’ feet swept up the road, past the great 
ceiba, splashed through the bamboo-covered 
swale, and stopped at the rude gate which led 
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to the house, and through which the men had 
passed not ten minutes since, 

Reeved through a sheave frum one of the 
cross-beams was a primitive sort of rope used 
for carrying a hammock; and as Anita piaced 
her eye at a crevice in the door the two ends 
Little knew she that death 
and life were twisted in this lace-bark thong— 
death to another, black and vile and despica- 
but salvation from worse than death to 
her own pure self. 

For as she looked three men stepped upon 
the porch, the door was softly pushed as far as 


swung in her face. 





ble 


the bar would allow, and a low colloquy began 
between them. A villainous trio they were; 
with blackened faces, out of which their bad 
eyes shone from under broad palm-leaf hats ; 
each with a machete and pistols in his belt, and 
wearing tall cavalry boots splashed to the knee 
And so on one 
side the door was an innocent girl, to whom 
twenty summers had each brought its perfumed 
grace; and on the other muttered those ruf- 
fianly freebooters, eager for Fernando's gold, 
and gloating over the richer spoil of womanly 
purity which their fancy made already a prey 
to their polluting touth. For in those days, 
and that land of 
nounced needed not to proclaim their errand 
by any clarion of herald. The stark bodies of so 
many patrolmen rotted in the byways of East- 
ern Cuba, torn by the bullet or 
cleft by the surer steel, as to render disguise a 


assassins, visitors so an- 


remorseless 


Anita 
knew what these men were, and what their pur- 


proof, per se, of murderous intention. 


pose, from the first glance, and she sank on her 
knees, her eye glazed and her lips contorted in 
very idiocy of terror. 

**Are you sure Fernando Cuevas is not at 
home ?” asked the taller of the three. 
“Yes, I am,” he was answered. 
to be in Cereado by daylight, and is far down 

the southern slope of the sierra before this.” 

** And the negroes ?” 

“Sent for a week to an infernal old estancia 
five leagues away; all, at any rate, except 
Tomas and his ugly wife; and he, I hope and 
believe, is playing Panza to Fernando’s high 
and well-born mightiness.” 

‘* How are we to get in, Emilio?” 
third. 

A vague recognition had gradually 
Anita as she listened, and now, at the name 
Emilio—the name of a dissolute cousin of her 
own—she shuddered, and a gasp escaped her 
lips, stifled, yet evidently loud enough to startle 
the robbers, for the conversatior sank to a whis- 
per of which she could distinguish no syllable. 
Two minutes, which carried in their lapse ages 
of thought and hells of agony, ran by; when 
suddenly a pellet of mud dropped from beside 
the door-jamb, the point of an oiled saw-blade 
was entered between two of the withes, and si- 
lently but certainly the work was begun. 

A perpendicular cut was made of the length 
of perhaps four inches, and another begun at 


“THe was 


asked the 


crept over 











TWO I] 


rallel 
Piece by piece the sections of wattling dropped 
to the floor; little by little the oy 


ening enlarged 
is the moonlight faded away. 


four inches from, and pa with, the first. 


Faded, it may 
be, never more to shine on thee, thou daughter 
ofthe sun! Nor ever shad/ it shine unless the 
t} 


Holy Virgin, to whom thou prayest, come with 


For fiends more 


hy track, 


succor! 


fast and all-prevs ig 


merciless than wolves are on t and 
eternity is very near! 
Through all Anita’s 
been clear and active: 
the euphrasy of that very terror ; 
saw that the object of the robbers was to insert 


a hand, and lift the bar from its securing fork. 


mind had 
it may be, by 


terror her 
( leansed, 


and she now 


The entrance was to be silent that the robbery 
might be accomplished, and herself gagged, 
before any outcry should awake Tomas, who, 
by possibility of theirs, was sleeping near. 


And 


stretched upward by the side of the forked up 


now a brawny hand and arm were 


right. Knowing that it could not be far from 


day, and how important every fraction of every 
minute was to her fast-failing chances of es 
cape, Anita placed her hand to her forehead as 
if to beat back the madness which was clutch 
it struck the 


1other second, and a noose was over the 


ing her, and, God of mercy! 
A 


of the burglar, and the brave girl was sw 


rope. 
wrist 
aying 
with all her weight upon the other end of that 
merciful cord. 

The noisy efforts of the fellow to free him- 
self from this unexpected trap roused Serafina, 
wh 
ing call, and threw two hundred pounds addi- 
Pull, devil, as 
you will, the sisterhood of angels, black though 
ts better half, is straining your hellish biceps 
for to 
pollution. 

And pull all parties did—Emilio cursing at 
one end, and the women praying at the other. 


o mechanically obeyed her mistress’s chok 
tional into the scale of safety. 


bei 


ill it cracks again, Pull, oh women! 


be strong is chastity, and weakness is 


But feminine muscles are less enduring than 
feminine pluck, and Fernando would have over 
come the enormous disadvantage of his position, 
had not Anita remembered a projection and 
my elayed” thereon just as he was succeeding. 

In a very pretty dilemma is that most pre- 


cious youth, Emilio, just now—a dilemma re- | 


calling the tiger in Bayley’s ‘*} Tale of a 
Tub.” 
sound of a patrolman’s well-known horn came 
pealing down the valley, and silenced the fluent 
oaths of himself and his companions. After a 
moment’s pause the taller said, with murder- 
ous pleasantry : 

‘* Emilio, you have got us into a very lovely 


w 


scrape — scrape absurd, scrape discreditable, 
But if you 
think we are to be garroted for your foolishness, 
you do perilously miss it. We could release 
you—ay, and secure the dollars, in ten minutes; 
but in five, this cursed patrol would have us all 
in limbo—patrol numbers six sturdy Basques ; 
so fighting is folly. We must go, and, going, 
must leave you in no condition to expose us. 


scrape not productive of dollars. 


3ut worse was in store for him, for the | 


LOPES. 
under 
knife ; 


with merciless fury 


l Jo vou 
narrow 


Diplomatically e¢ 
and humanity out of t) | 
ened life was of propriety forfeit. 
cords more than one wholesal 
ilar sort, which 
the appalling shay 
devilish feror ity 


of self preservati and these 


Nn; 
sublime blockheads from : 
sion, l hil 


nor very 


notabie } 
they knew Emilio to bé 
treacherous. 

Anita was, after all, a 
10 probability in 


woman, and 


late 1 the actu: 
that she 
had 


now 


stating 
Anxious 
of 


changed | mind, 
been to 
doubly 


tugged at the most unprecedented of 


noose 
for, as 
knots, her 


n comy 


have 


to release him; 


so 


y and pard ress 


agony of womanly pit 
the sensations of her fifteen earliest 
Hasheesh-like 


only of the stec 


and 
Ny ] 


instantan 


p street of st. 
and Emilio had romped from babyhox 
His later off 


by the rememberable be 


lescence. nses were 


ever had the sistership of 
beautified by lov 
from her toward this cou 
| grapple. 

But the love was unavai 


more 
sil 


ling, and 


her strug 
gles for his safety could not save; for, as the 
last tight turn 
with fatal foree through flesh, and 
And with the blood which 
ior” of the gods, or the “ red, 
Burgundy” of feudal baron, or mere plebeiari 
**blood”—is no way pleas to lose 
phlebotomy, the miserable Emelio ser 
that it 


unknotted, the stiletto drove 
cartilage, 


} and heart. whet! 
er the * 


icl strong 
by suc 
it forth a 


clove the 


int 


cry so quaverless and clear 
soft moonlight, and fell with scarcely blunted 


edge upon Fernando in the Cere: ‘ 
a memory 


her dying day Anita had it with her, 
of wonder if 


the starry radiance of her heaven that mortal 


incarnate terror—what even into 


| memory does sometimes enter now ? 
Quick upon the stab followed two cranching 
for a little, 


l two gal- 


| blows whose hideous atrocity was, 
veiled from the shivering girl; ar 
loped down the road up which three had lately 
|ridden; and a dead thing ] Ly in its warm blood 
upon the porch. 

Before three minutes passed the patrol came 
| thanderine to the door. There lay a headless 
| body, from whose dislocated wrist the twisted 
| lace-bark led through the wattled wall; and be- 

yond Serafina’s mumbling of stupid prayers no 
sound came from the interior, for Anita had 
fainted. The 
geant of the patrol shook the negress, and asked 


The door was driven in. ser 
twice for Fernando before she could answer 
that he had left, a little before, with Tomas for 
and 
in search of him. 


Cereado ; a subordinate was at once sent 
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WINDING UP. l 

It was the pounding gallop of this patrolman | 
behind him which stopped Fernando at the 
head of the pass; and a vague story of rope 
and knife soon sent the cock-fighter and the 
fighter of the Sefior Maja headlong to the 
house. No cock-fighting to-day for Fernando 
—add, no inclination therefor—as you may 
well suppose. For a no-way-to-be-distinguished 
corpse, decently veiled by a heavy blanket, and 
a sister in so frantic case as the resuscitated 
Anita, did suffice to indispose for everyday dis- 
portings. 

Anita mentions not—-save by a palo-post-fu- 
turity of twenty years—that The Bisected is (or 
was) Emilic: so Family Honor is safe. The 
diplomatic butchers never discovered them- 
selves, nor were discovered; and if a skull, 
months afterward, was found revolving in a 
lower eddy of the innocent Maximo, with a 
crawfish in place of each original, though scanty, 
brain, what of it? Contemporaries said naught. 
We, from stand-point of this story, say said skull 
was more profitably peopled than ever before. 





IN A STREET CAR. 
I. 
IM MALLORY came swinging on a half- 
run round the corner of State Street to 
catch an up-town car. ‘A red car,” his friend 
Saxon had told him; and there it went full 
speed out of sight just as he came in view of it. 


An east wind was blowing, as it generally is 
blowing in Boston, and Jim Mallory shivered, 
and sneezed, and drew up his coat-collar, while 
he anathematized the Hub of the Universe and 
her east winds, as a Gothamite was bound to 


do. Presently, what with the dust in his eyes 
and the well-known delightful regularity of that 
city, Jim got ‘‘turned round,” as the country 
folk say, and for a few minutes couldn't tell for 
the life of him which was up town or which was 
down town. 

““Confound the place!” he began, when all 
at once it seemed as if all the cars in the city 
suddenly appeared. There they were, red cars 
and green cars and blue cars, bearing down 
upon him in swift confusion. He hailed the 
first, and shouted where he wanted to go. The 
driver shook his head, and pointed backward in 
the most indefinite manner; and there were six 
cars behind him. 

He hailed the second, and went through with 
the same humiliating experience. He hailed 
the third, he hailed the fourth, and all at once 
came to his senses at the fifth, and discovered 
they were every one going the wrong way, and 
he himself all out of the way on the wrong 
street. He breathed an exclamation more em- 
phatic than polite, and dashed through to Tre- 
mont Street just in time to catch the car he 
was after. Jim was a handsome fellow ordi- 
narily, but you never would have suspected it 
now. To begin with, he had a cold in his 
head; and for 
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“A cold in the head 
What can be said, 
Uglier, stupider, more ill-bred #” 

Being a blond man, too, made it worse, as ey- 
ery blond, be they man or woman, can testify; 
for flushed and swollen eyelids and excoriated 
nostrils show off to most dismal disadvantage 
beside a blond’s ‘‘hair of yellow or beard of 
gold.” And then the thin tissues, the light 
skin, which evinces every disarrangement! 
Well, besides a cold in the head, Jim Mallory 
was covered with dust from his head to his feet. 
Then, because of the cold in his head, he had 
drawn his coat-collar up around his ears, and, 
because of a general uncomfortable condition, 
he had drawn his shoulders nearly up to his 
ears. And then something had happened to 
his hat. I don’t know what it was. J/e didn’t 
know what it was, or he never would have sat 
there right in the face of those five girls, look- 
ing like such a Guy, without trying to remedy 
it. It was something between a crush and a 
twist, which, taken together with his general 


|muffy appearance, gave him the aspect of a 


forlorn and seedy old fellow at odds with him- 
self and with the world. This was a climax 
for a young man who led off the German in 
Avenuedom, and who was spoken of usually 
by all feminine Avenuedom as 
And there sat those five girls without a suspi- 
cion of these facts in his history. Five girls 
as pretty as girls need to be, laughing and chat- 
tering like—like—well, like five girls. I don’t 
think there is any comparison that will serve 
as well as that afterall. There they sat, laugh- 
ing and chattering, perfectly heedless of the 
forlorn and seedy old fellow doubled up in the 
opposite corner. Such things as he found out! 
For there was nobody else in the car but an- 
other forlorn and seedy old fellow at the end 
of the seat. And what heed did these girls 
think would be given to their chatter by these 
forlorn old fellows ? 

“How do you get your hair into such a love- 
ly fluff?” inquired a brunette of a blonde. 

“Why, I roll it up into curls, and then just 
pass a coarse comb through it. But yours is 
lovely too, I’m sure. How do you do yours?” 

‘Roll it on a heated slate-pencil.” 

‘¢Qh, but that hurts the hair so. I put mine 
into crimping-pins,” said another. 

And still another: “I braid mine and press 


**so0 distingué !” 


it. 

And still another: ‘‘Common hair-pins, I 
think, are the best of all. But then one looks 
so like a fury in any pins.” 

Then the brunette gave a little giggle. 

**Oh, girls, I put my hair into pins once— 
those great crimping-pins Lou uses. It was 
one morning when it rained, and I thought I 
was safe from visitors. I was going to the op- 
era in the evening with Will Hess, and I want- 
ed to look very nice, you know. Well, there I 
sat in the parlor, practicing my last singing- 
lesson, and never heard the bell nor a footstep 
until some one crossed the.threshold. Who 
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And the little dark 
a little Persian muff to 


do you suppose it was?” 
head buried itself in 
smother another giggle. 

Who was it?” 
the other four voices in the greatest excite- 
ment. 

Up came the head from its temporary hiding, 
the pretty face all a-blush, the dark eyes all 
a-dazzle with laughter, the frizzed hair a little 
the worse for the Persian muff. 

**Oh, girls! it was Will Hess with Langford 
—Langford just home from Paris, you know!” 
** What did you do ?” from the chorus of four. 
**Oh, I didn’t die, and I couldn’t run away ; 
so I made 


‘We can’t guess. burst out 


for there they were, right before me : 
the best of it, and laughed, for it was funny, and 
then I snatched our George’s Scotch cap from 
the table where he had flung it 
and covered up my steel horns and my ugliness 
in a twinkling.” 

** Plucky, I declare!’ muttered Jim Mallory, 
inside of his coat-collar. 

** Will said I deserved a Captaincy for my 
coolness and strategy. 
his bad 
speaker. 

And then the others took up the tale, and not 
one but had some gleeful misadventure to relate. 


that morning, 


Will is always making 


puns, you know,” concluded the fair 


And in this relating, what mysteries of rats and 
of knots and 
curls and crimps, were not revealed to Jim Mal- 


mice and waterfalls, coils and 
lory as he sat there unsuspected in his corner! 
It was as good—no, it was a great deal better 
thanaplaytohim. But presently the car filled, 
and the heedless voices hushed, and the play 
And presently appeared the con- 
ductor, and Jim began rummaging his pockets 
for scrip. 

“What! No money! 
my poe ket-book ?” 

His pocket-book was gone, probably picked 
when he was frantically hailing those six cars. 
Yes, his pocket-book was gone. But he must 
have some loose scrip about him, certainly! and 
with all the blood in his veins rushing up into 
his face, Jim Mallory continued his search—a 
fruitless search, for not a penny, even, could he 
find. 

Here was a pretty fix fora mantobein. <A 
stranger, too; and just then Jim caught a sight 
of himself in a little pocket-mirror he had turned 
out with other effects in his searching, and dis- 
covered what a forlorn-looking object he was, 
and, consequently, how much more difficult and 
disagreeable was his position! 

What upon earth was he going todo? What 
upon earth was he going to say? He had a 
quick brain, usually fertile in expedients, but 
the ignominious facts of the present case were 
too much for him. He had heretofore declared, 
with rather a grand manner, that a man should 
rule circumstances; and here were the most 
contemptible circumstances ruling him with a 
rod of iron. ‘‘If it wasn’t for those five girls, 
!’ he thought. But he might as well have 
‘Tf it wasn’t for that conductor!” 


was over, 


Where in thunder is 
he almost said aloud. 


now 


said ; and a 


great deal better, for there he was, slowly but 
steadily making his way toward the lower end 
with a wary eye for all whom he 
caught napping or negligent. And there were 
those five girls with their tickets fluttering in 
prompt readiness! All at once at this juncture 
he became conscious of a pair of the softest, ten- 


of the car, 


derest eyes he had ever seen fixed upon him 


with a look of shy commiseration. It was one 
of those girls, It the 

curled her hair over a slate-pencil, and drama- 
tized her deshabillé. So, 


She had seen his empty pot kets, and was 


five was brunette, who 
she had been watching 
him. 
moved to pity thereby, spite of his forlorn and 

He felt the blood go tin- 
gling up into his face again, but before he had 
time to know whether he was glad or sorry there 
was a pull at the bell, the car stopped, and two 
i And 


seedy appearance. 


or three people were getting in. in the 


crowd and the confusion up started the little 


I 
brunette, and nodding over her shoulder at her 


] 


} door. 


companions, made a hurried rush for the 
Jim Mallory, sitting there, saw once more those 
and then, as her garments 
brushed past him, he felt a little unglove 


His fingers 


pitying brown eyes, 
1 d hand 
thrusting something into Ais hand. 
closed this 
For a moment he could see nothing in the hur- 
ry and confusion, but faint 
scent of early violets, which suddenly vanished 
with a soft rustle of silk. He looked up then, 
He looked down—and th 


over ‘something” mectianically. 


there was a near, 


and she was gone. re 


in his palm was—‘* Why, bless my soul, a car 
ticket!” as Jim himself exclaims whenever | 
tells the story. 
this point, which will tell the story 
any body else’s words: ‘* There had that little 
angel, under the disguise of crimped hair 


And to follow Jim’s words at 


better than 
and a 
lot of other nonsense, taken note of my mustor- 
tunes, and made her little plan of relief, which 
] at 


when 


she carried out, like the strategist she was, 
the very climax of my desperation, and 
the stir and confusion about us would cover ey- 
Wasn't it splendid, t 
How many girls do you suppose would have 
done that for such a muff as I looked to be that 
day? For I tell you, Tom”—this was to Tom 
Saxon — ‘‘that I did awful. 
What with those confounded cotton-samples 
from your office sticking to the dust, 
and the cold in my head, and a smash in my 
hat, I was about as seedy 
And Tom thought he might have 


hough ? 


ery movement. 


look something 


me, and 
a specimen as you 
ever saw.” 
been. 

But out of one dilemma Jim Mallory had 
stepped fairly into another. As that “little 
angel in crimped hair and a lot of other non- 
sense” stepped out of the car, after the per- 
formance of her impulsive action—which was 
really a very pretty action—something entered 
Jim’s heart which he had no will nor wish to 
banish; but, as I say, it was out of one dilem- 
ma into another—‘‘ out of the frying-pan into 
the fire.” Tom Saxon would laugh, for all the 
clew he had was a name that hundreds of girls 
in Boston owned. And the way he got this 
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was at the moment of her vanishing, when the 
astonished four cried out in chorus: 
“What's Molly getting off here for?’ 
In vain Tom had brought him face to face 
with some half a dozen Mollys of his own ac- 
quaintance. From each Jim Mallory had turn- 
ed with a sigh of disappointment. Not one of 
them belonged to his angel in crimped hair. 


II. 


It was curious how often after this Jim found 
it necessary to visit Boston. There was always 
some “business for the firm,” which made it 
absolutely incumbent upon him to see Saxon 
and Co. And when he was there he fell into 
the habit of sauntering down Tremont Street 
about shopping hours. And from there to 
Washington Street, and into Williams and Ey- 
erett’s, or Childs and Jencks’s. And not only 
there, but into trimming stores, into jewelers’ 
shops, into fancy-goods stalls, into cars and 
omnibuses, and every where where he caught 
the glimpse of a little figure with dark, crimped 
hair tucked under a morsel of lace and ribbon 
which ladies call a bonnet. He passed the 
winter in this hunt. It was worse than the 
search for scrip that lucky and unlucky day 
when he first met her; or, as Tom Saxon jeer- 
ingly said, it was like that ancient search for a 
needle in a hay-mow. Such a reputation as 
he got, too, for the most impudent starer dec- 
orous Boston ever saw! 

**T think that New York friend of yours is 
horrid, Tom,” said not less than six girls that 
winter to Tom Saxon. 

** Horrid! how?” asked Tom. 

** Why he follows you about and stares so!’ 

Tom looked at them. very one had dark 
hair, and every one had it crimped. 

‘* He came into a car where I[ was one day,” 
said one of these girls, “and just took an in- 
ventory of my features; and then, after fidget- 
ing about two or three minutes, he dashed out.” 

Tom gave such a laugh at this that the fair 
speaker looked at him in wonderment, and pri- 
vately told an intimate friend of hers afterward 
that she had reason to think that that Mr. Mal- 
lory was having a very bad influence upon Tom 
Saxon, for she had seen him * when—well— 
when he seemed very unlike himself, to say the 
least !” 

If Tom could have beard this I think he 
would have laughed still more. As it was, his 
laugh was all at Jim Mallory; and Jim him- | 
self, though quite in earnest in his Quixotic 
search, saw the joke as readily as Tom, and, 
with ineffable bonhomie, enjoyed his own ab- 
surdity. 

As I say, he passed the winter in this hunt, 
and by spring the excitement seemed to have | 
subsided, or, at least, to be externally overlaid 
by other things. Tom Saxon thought it had 
died out entirely until one day, as he was stroll- | 
ing across the Common, listening to some busi- 
ness suggestions of Mallory, he saw Jim give a | 
sudden start as a little dark lady passed, with | 


’ 
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her hair crépé and a gay voice, chatting yolul 
to her companion. 

“Jim, I thought you had dropped that 
string.” 

Jim laughed, and sung, in a low baritone, 

“Her bright smile haunts me still.” 

And that was the last that Tom heard of the 
subject until—well, we will not anticipate. 

Winter passed, and spring had come; and 
with the spring, as every bocy knows, premoni- 
tions of cholera. All the Mailory family, mother 
and sisters, were in a state of worry and fuss 
from the first about this expected scourge. They 
had twenty plans in twenty days as to where 
they would go, and what they would do. Cape 
May, and Long Branch, and Newport went by 
the board, because somebody had told Mrs. 
Mallory that the sea-coast would be unsafe. 
Then csme all the mountain resorts. 
too far, that was too near, another too full, ete., 
etc., until a queer little place, perched up among 
the Catskill Mountains, was decided upon. 

** And it will be so nice for you, James dear, 
for you can get your mails twice a day,” said 
Mrs. Mallory. 

But ‘‘ James dear” made no reply to this. 
He had other plans. 

“I’m not going to sacrifice city comfort an- 
other summer for one of those mosquito haunts,” 
he said to his partner. ‘‘ And as for cholera— 
bah!” 

And so it came about that, for the first time 
in six summers, Jim took up his head-quarters 
in the deserted house at home, and found it, as 
he declared, the coolest and most comfortable 


ly 


This was 


summer resort he had known for a long time. 
I don’t mean to say that he took no excursions 
away from the brick and mortar and marble. 
There was scarcely a week but found him for a 
day or so at one or another of the pleasant spots 
about New York, which were easily accessible 
to him by night trains or steamers, In the 
mean time his mother and three sisters wrote 
him frantic letters from the Kauterskill. They 
offered him every inducement they could think 
of—plenty of room, pure air, a nice table, and 
** such pleasant society.” 

** The Caledons—most delightful people—are 
here,” wrote Kate Mallory; ‘‘two charming 
daughters and a son. They live on our street 
at home, too; isn’t it funny we came way up 
here to find each other out ?” And here follow- 
ed an urgent entreaty to brother James to come 
up by Saturday night without fail and get 
acquainted with these delightful people. But 
brother James had made a partial engagement 
to go home with Mr. Wing, his partner, on 
Saturday night, and he didn’t ‘‘see that he 
could get away from it,” he wrote back to Kate. 

Before Saturday night, however, Jim Mallory 
found it the easiest thing in the world to get 
away from his partial engagement with Mr. 
Wing. It was Tuesday when he wrote to Kate. 
On Wednesday morning, as he was walking 
down the street on the shady side, he suddenly 
heard a strange, shrill voice call out: ‘* Molly! 
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Moily! Molly!” He 
membran an d turned to k 
in the di There wasn’t a 
soul to be seen within speaking distance. But 
still ‘Molly! Molly! Mol- 
ly!” ending with a curious chuckle of laughter. 
He | more this time, and there, 
just above his head, discovered gray parrot 
ng in its great gilded cage. He laughed 
ain, and the parrot took it up with his mock 

huckle, and with, it seemed to Jim, actual- 


; laughed 
e this called up 


rection of the voice. 


little at the re 


ok 


that voice went on: 
turne qui kly 


swingl 


at him, 
Molly.” 


y a knowing wink repeated once more : 
** Molly! Molly! 
Jim Mallory shrugged his shoulders, 
thought lit dark-eyed angel of } 
arch, and was half a mind to lift his hat 


cried, 


then 
11s 
ti 

when 


} tla 
ti€ tle 


ot 
name, even when thus shrilly 
l at once something appeared at that 
y which the parrot 
feet to the pavement. 
little dark, dark head, crimped 
yrated with brilliant little | 
the lil pen- 
f his hope. He had spent a whole win 
her. He had hs Bost 
nd Boston cars, ved Boston shops, 
without meres ; and here at last 


New York, 


window 


which rooted his 


swung 


This something” was 
and curle 


OWS 


the 


and deec 
fluttered 


in morning breeze e 


< 
nons ¢ 
ter hunting for 1unted 
treets 


In 


on 


day 
and d ty 
four 
it of midsummer! 

And there she stood, 
to her bird, looking more like a little angel than | 
: and there below, 
Mallory in a dazed and hopeless cond 


out, 


he 1d her—here in in the very 


talking and chattering 


ever looking up at her, stood 


Jim 
It wasn’t possible for any young woman to re- 


ition. 


main long unconscious of such a gaze as this— 
some attraction, magnetism, or whatever it may 
be, makes them at length. And so 
presently the owner of the frizzed hair and the 
tluttering bird, and, 
became conscious of the ob 
And once observed 
no young man could have 


‘ aware” 


bows ceased talking to her 
little start, 
ion of Jim M: 
those bright eves, 
had the hardihood to have remained at his post. 
But I must say Jim Mallory left his position 
gallant! 
t] 


wit 
servat illory. 


V 


ly—some ‘might have said audaciously— 
is no audacity 
and of this there was not a particle 
Instead only the most reverent chivalry ; 
chivairy makes itself felt under any cloak. 
now when James Mallory met those bright eyes, 
and turned away with his hat lifted to them, I 
say he did gallantly; and the young lady who 
was the object of this gallantry intuitive | 
enough to think so too. 

You may be sure that as he went he was not 
so dazed but that he sent a keen glance toward | 
the door which shut in his little dark-eyed lady. 

gut there was only the number 2767—no be- 
traying door-plate gave him further clew. This 
was enough, however, for the present. More} 
than enough you would have said if you had | 
watched him that morning. Wing, who was 
the sedate father of a family, catching the look 
in his eyes, asked him, with grim humor, if he 
had lately come into the possession of his Span- | 
ish estates, 


but there but of impertinence, 


Jim. 
and 
So 


was 


| 
| 
| 


LET 


| clearly, 
| remarks about the 


AR. 
v 
iad direct news « 
ve wit 


n so eius! 


montis, now seemed 
ght 


1umming to himself 


SIX 


} 
as ne 


’ or that very ni 
up the stree 
smile haunts me 
beamed ; 

—who the deuce 
Italian-faced 


composedly on the second st 


bearded, indivi 


saw his Spanish estates disa 

mist at this 77, 
The next moment the 
‘*Mr. Langford, when « 
lady asked of the black 
Jim never heard the 
returned ? 


he 


to he 


mist cle 
lo you 
bearded, 
answer, 
care when he was 
Langford” a 
The next sentence brought the bl 
a little. 
‘Will says |} 
Paris.” 


? who was thi 


winter in 
Will Will? what relat 
confound him, to the dark-eye¢ 


Then he recalled the Will He 


So here he was ag 


party ? 
gay misadventure. 
se now this Will Hess had 
session of Spanish « 
hark, what 
ears when 
Miss 


pose I 
his 
name is that? ‘an he believe 
Langford says: ‘* Miss 
Caledon? Kate’s Miss Caled 
’s Miss Ca for pre 


Kauterskill, and s 


V 
ile lon ? 
Yes, 


y sne 


m ? 
Kate ledon, senth) 


ymethin , 
York 
Was 


which explains her presence. in 
‘or that Kate’s Miss Cale 
nian ever any thing like it? 
** What an idiot I’ve been!” 
* Rushing Boston, when if I 
my eyes open I dare say I might have 
Visitin 


four girls, I suy pose, when 


i Ne W 


week, sdon! 
he soliloquized. 


all over 


a dozen times on Broadway. 
Hub with those f 
her.” 

Which conclusion of Jim’s was the most 
cu at for 
he ascertained when he called upon Molly Cale 
don the next morning. Yes, he 
upon her, upon the strength of Kate 

To Molly Caledon this call 
means hasty or singular, for after 
of young she and Kate M: 
come bosom friends in these last six weeks, and 
what so natural as *‘ dear Kate’s” brother call- 
ing upon her when she was in town? I think 
Kate herself would have been no little aston- 
ished if she could have listened to Jim’s free 
reference to her letter; and I think she might 
have been doubtful whether she had ever writ- 

ten that letter. Certain it is that Miss ( 

don received the impression by this sketchy ref- 
erence of Jim’s, that it was at Kate’s informa- 
tion of her presence, and at her suggestion that 
he ventured to call. And as I have said be- 
fore, what could seem more natural than this 
eall? And what more natural than Mr. Mal- 
| Jory’s returning with her to the Mountains? 


I saw 


rate one he had arrived some time, : 
actu: 
‘s last letter. 
no 
manner 


llv called 
seemed by 
the 
had be- 


women, illory 
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And what more natural than that on this jour- 
ney these two should progress very rapidly in 
their acquaintance with such a mutual founda- 
tion of intimacy and interest as ‘‘ dear Kate?” 
As for ‘‘ dear Kate,” she had the wit and tact 
to keep her astonishment within proper bounds, 
but whenever she found Jim alone didn’t he 
have to take it? 

**T can’t imagine how you can be contented 
to stay here, Jim?” she would say; “and I 
can’t imagine how Mr. Wing can do without 
you so long.” 

But Jim could imagine, and so I think after 
a time could little Molly Caledon. And so I 


think after a time could every member of the | 


house ; and it wasn’t very difficult to prophecy 


thé dénouement either, in the estimation of these | 


on-lookers. But to Jim it seemed much more 
difficult, for Molly Caledon was far too bright 
to carry her heart on her sleeve, and a spice of 
feminine coquetry helped her to play a game of 
hide and seek. 


But there came a day when she had to give | 


it up, and acknowledge herself found, if not 
caught. It was the day Will Hess and Lang- 
ford came. *‘ Now or never!” thought Jim Mal- 
lory, as he watched her greeting with the afore- 
said gentlemen. ‘‘Now or never!” I think 
Molly must have had a suspicion of his design, 
for with a queer, coquettish perversity she put 
him off, first with croquet, and then with a very 
animated discussion with Langford, and so on, 
through a list of employments and occupations 
that continually necessitated a third party. But 
Jim was too sharp for her at last. The mail 
had just come in, and as he read his letter from 
Wing with this item at the close: ** One of us 
will probably have to go to Paris next year ;” a 
bit of strategy suddenly proposed itself to him, 
which he forthwith acted upon. Walking 
straight by the group wherein Miss Caledon 
stood talking animatedly with Langford he 
glanced up from his letter with the most ab- 
sorbed air and inquired of the landlord when 
the next train left. 

**Oh, are you going to New York, Mr. Mal- 
lory?” asked Molly, with great sang-frotd. ‘* And 
if you are, will you undertake a commission for 
me?” and Molly came forward from the group 
at this. 

Then she saw his serious preoccupied business 
Jace. 

**No bad news, Mr. Mallory ?” 

**Oh no, not in the least; only my partner 


writes that one of us must go to Paris; and I | 


suppose that one will be your humble servant. 
How many commissions shall I execute for you 
there, Miss Caledon ?” looking straight into the 
pretty face before him, There was a quiver of 
the eyelids—a quiver of the lips, and a sudden 
forgetfulness of the hide and seek game alto- 
gether; and Jim knew that he had won. 

“Come into the garden, Molly,” he said, in 
a lower tone. “I’ve something else to tell 
you,” 

They went into the garden, and so absorbing 
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was the story that he had to tell that he for- 
got all about the “next train” until Molly, as 
she heard the shrill whistle of the locomotive, 
looked up slyly into his face and said: ‘* How 
about the cars, Mr, Mallory? I think you've 
lost them !” 

Jim laughed. “But I've found something 
better than the cars, Molly.” And then he 
laughed still more. And then he told her that 
other story of the cars when he had first met 
and fell in love with her. 

* And you don’t mean to say that you were 
that old codger in the corner?” asked Molly in 
amaze. 

“T do, Miss Molly.” 

“My! but didn’t we girls go on?’ 

“T should think you did. I found out all 
your hair-dressing secrets—all about the crimp- 
ing and frizzing, you know—and say, Molly, 
do you ‘do’ your curls now over a slate-pencil ? 
and do you ever get caught in your hair-pins by 
such young gentlemen as Hess and Langford 
now ?” 

“* My goodness did I go on like that?” 

“ Just like that; and I thought the story in 
the end of the Scotch cap was rather a plucky 
climax. And when I listened to it, and saw 
what a gay little bird of Paradise you were, I 
had no idea that such a tender heart lurked be- 
neath.” 

Molly laughed a little and blushed a little as 
she said: ‘* Well, I don’t know how any one 
could have seen another in such a horrid di- 
lemma without doing something to help them 
out of it. I remember, though, how scared I 
felt as I jumped up; for, you know, I had to 
get off there to hide the action, for I knew / 
should feel silly enough, and I knew it would 
be terribly embarrassing all round. 

“* Yes, and in that way I learned your Chris- 
tian name; for all those four girls wondered 
what Molly was getting off there for.” 

‘And that was why you stopped under my 
window, Sir, was it, when my bird called Molly ?” 

“Oh, you saw me at once, did you, Miss 


Molly ?” 


“*T saw you lift your hat to me, Sir,” an- 


| swered Miss Caledon, rather confusedly. 


** And, Molly, my girl!” returned Jim Mal- 
lory, now dropping his gay tone, “I shall lift 
my hat always to the angel in your nature I 
discovered that day in the street car.” 





MY LOST ALICE. 


KNOW not why I should be so sad when I 
think of Alice Glendenning. It is truly no 
meet cause for sadness, when one has fought a 
battle and gained the victory—when one has 
earned rest—when one has entered into life. 
Dare I affirm that I believe in the infinite joy 
of Heaven, and yet sit stranded on the shore 
of time, and weep, with vain human longing, 
for one who walks in that eternal day? I say 


| these things over to myself, and try for a mo- 


ment to believe I am glad that Alice is gone 
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home. But my faith is not quite strong enough, 
I shut my eyes, and seem to see again a pale, 
fair face with delicate, straight features, eyes 
full of soft light, dark drooping hair—such a 
face as Luini painted, in a dead century, as 
his conception of the Virgin Mother, ‘‘ blessed 
among women”—that was Alice. 

She was my one friend, and I loved her 
I had 
acquaintances enough—people whom I liked, and 
who liked me; but to none of them had I ever 
opened my heart until Alice came. My nature 
was shy and reticent, and my life and my spirit 
My life 
I was surrounded 
by men and women who lived in their day’s 
work or their day’s pleasure, with little thought 


as 


those love who have few objects in life. 


continually contradicted each other. 
was quiet in the extreme. 


beyond. I used sometimes to wonder what they 
would do if suddenly translated into a purely 
spiritual existence—their occupation would be 
so utterly gone. Such people made me shrink 
I could not speak 
to them of themes which they would have found 


more and more into myself. 


as barren of interest and as incomprehensible 
as an unknown tongue. But when Alice came 
she understood all from the ‘first. 

We grew to be dear to each other, very dear, 
I had no stronger tie than the one which bound 
me to her. She had a lover, to whom she had 
betrothed for 
business, living in.a distant city, a1 
] 


near 


been years, He was a man of 
l she did 
from him often enough to inter 
rupt our friendship. She to 
week, and he answered her letter the next, and 


For 


not see or 
wrote him one 
four times a year he came to Glenwood. 
the rest I could have Alice to myself. 

I saw 


visit to Alice, after I knew her. 


first 
lie was he 


this Mareus Glendenning on his 
but as unlike her, 
name, as He must his 
mental and physical traits from the other side 
of his ancestry. I did not like him, though I 
tried to for Alice’s sake. There was something 
in his face which repelled me. Ido not know 
l the 
His 
eyes were not brown or hazel, but simply and 
Like all 
which I have ever met they revealed nothing. 
Whatever emotion stirred him they glittered 
unchangeably. There 
is something in their mystery which warns me 
From the first I had no 
faith in Mr. Mareus Glendenning; but I did 
One day I asked her if 


second cousin, except il 


have taken 


possible. 


whether it was the self-indulgent lips, or 


inscrutable black eyes, or both together. 


unmistakably jet black. such 


I do not like such eyes. 
of unseen breakers, 


not sav so to Alice. 
she really loved him, 

‘< Would I be engaged to him if I did not ?” 
with an indignant blush, and a 
quiver of her sensitive lips, which made me 
think of a grieved child. ‘I love him better 
than any thing else in this world.” 

Then I held my peace. After all, she knew 
him better than I did, and very likely judged 
him more justly. At any rate she loved him, 
and that, with a girl like Alice, was a fact with 
which no pressure of outside influences could do 


she answered, 


eves | 


away. If she were ever cured of it it must | 


by some wrong-doing on his part; and I knew 
her well enough to pray that for her such 
evil day might be far oft 

When I had known her a year 
wonder that 
arrangements 


I beg 
he never urged her to mak 
for their ] 


she was an orphan, and might 


marriage 


pose d to desire a home of 
possible. I spoke of this t l 

she said that they had been engag 
ever since they were children; a 
were 
certain degr 


She 


always understood that they 
until he had met with a 
cess in his business. Was so tri 
I believe nothing of that kind could 
quieted her; but I, loving her so truly 
from satisfied with the devotion of tl 
whom she had consecrated her life. 
The second autumn after sh 


wood she received an invitat 
school friend to pass the win 
friend resided in the same 


tt, I ki 


elighted acceptance 


denning, and that fac 
ice in her d 
tion. 

‘Only think,” she sai 
I sh 
than I ever have since I wa 

With the same mail by which sl 
her 


quainting him with 


one whole winter! 


friend's letter wen 
anxiously for his 

was e€asy to see tl 

isfied with it. 

**T don’t think Marcus is half ple 
said to me. ‘* He writes that he 
ie adds that he had hoped I wouk 
first as his wife. Poor fellow! 
troubles him that he is not read) 
at once, Sut I shall cheer him 
there.” 

Would she? I wondered; or y 
herself no 
presentiment settled on my mind 
never 


longer mistress of his 


see again my cheery, bonny 
was when she went away. 

The time of her absence seem: 
Neither of us liked letter-writing, s 


1 thes 


from each other but seldom, I 
l 


ters she made, from the first, little m 


Marcus Glendenning, and after a sl 
none at all. 
began to long feverishly for her return. 


This omission troubled me, ¢ 


was to come early in May. I 
day, I remember, under a brigh 
flitting, changeful clouds, and g 
blooms of the trailing arbutus, y 
Its pink 
and-white prettiness soothed me this day 
the face 
home all I could find, and arrang: 
Alice’s room, for she was to come to « 


curious kinship with the shy flower. 
of a long-absent friend. 
and it 


Taking | 
ers was contrary to all rule and precedent 


She had to board somewhere, 
natural she should be with me. 
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my mother, but I had persuaded her to make | 


an exception in Alice’s case. 

When I had pleased myself in the arrange- 
ment of her room I went over to the station 
and waited for the cars to come in. The mo- 
ment she stepped upon the platform I knew 
that my presentiment was verified; that the 
bonny, happy, care-free Alice who went away 
had not come back—never would come again. 
She looked ten years older than the day I part- 
ed with her. She had been pale always, but 
there had been a life and brightness in her face 
which was gone now. There were dark circles 
round her eyes which told of wakeful nights, 
and the thin hand she gave me was feverish. 
She kissed me, not impulsively, as she would 
have done once, but with a long, slow kiss, full 
of tenderness. 

I took her home almost 
we went into her room, and 
with which I had adorned it, the ghost of a 
smile flitted across her face, and she said: 

“*T wonder if any thing could change your 
love, Margaret? I know by these flowers you 
have been thinking of me all day.” 


in silence. 
she saw the flowers 


** Not to-day only, but all the days since you | 


left me. Is it so strange that I should love 
you ?” 

**Tt seems, sometimes, as if there were no 
such thing as real love in the world; for the 
love I trusted in the most has failed me. Don’t 
ask me any questions, dear. I could not bear 
to answer them. Iam not engaged to Marcus 
any longer. He has been weighed in the bal- 
ances and found wanting.” She stopped a mo- 


ment, and then she repeated the last words in | 
alow tone, unutterably sad—‘‘ Found wanting!” | 


I dared not try to comfort her. I could only 
put my arms round her and hold her fast, while 
[ kissed her through my tears. But her own 
eyes were dry. 

For three months after that life went on with 
us in dreary fashion. The most pitiful of all 
was, to see how hard Alice tried to be like her 
old self—with what vain endeavor she strove to 


interest herself in all the old themes we used to | 
How I longed to let her | 


talk about together. 
know that I understood the gentle hypocrisy, 
and was ready to weep with her; but I fancied 
the very effort she made might be doing her 
good, and I knew she was grateful to me for 
keeping silence. When the days came round 
on which her lover's letters would have been 
due, had they been corresponding as of old, I 
always noticed in her an increase of restless- 
ness. Often on those days she would take long, 
solitary walks, and come back utterly exhaust- 
ed from the conflict, but mistress of herself. I 
longed to have her talk to me, but she never 
mentioned Marcus Glendenning’s name after 
that first night. 

So May went by, and June, and July. Au- 
gust came on with sultry heats, There had been 
little rain through July, and the August skies 
were like brass over our heads. People hoard- 
ed water like gold. 


When 


The parched earth began to revive. 


They brought it from a, 


river four miles away for the cattle to drink, and 
the poor, dumb creatures, pasturing in parched 
fields, under pitiless suns, rushed after it with 
an eagerness in their eyes which seemed hu- 
man, ‘There was a good deal of illness, but 
nothing that came very near us. Alice was not 


sick, but she drooped under the fervid heats per- 
ceptibly. 

At last one day my father came in and hand- 
ed her a letter. 
which she had welcomed so many times ; 


It bore the familiar post-mark 
but it 
was in a strange handwriting. For the first 
time Alice gave way. She shivered like one in 
an ague, as she put it into my hand: 

“Read it for me, Margaret. I have not 
courage to break the seal. I thought I was 
done with that place. What can any one there 
want of me?” 

**Tt is signed ‘ Jane 
glancing first at the last 

“Yes; Marcus has boarded with 
years. She knows me. Read.” 

It was only a few lines, to tell her that Mr. 
Glendenning lay very ill of typhoid fever. The 
fever was prevalent in the neighborhood, and 
had assumed in many cases a malignant type. 
Mr. Glendenning was out of his head—had been 


B. Reynolds,’” I said, 
line. 


her for 


| ever since he was taken, so she could not ask 


him for any directions, but she felt that it was 
her duty to let Miss Alice know, as the physi- 
cians said the chances for his recovery were 
doubtful. 

** She does not know that any thing is changed 
between us,” Alice said quietly, as I finished 
reading. 


“Thank God, at any rate, that it is not now 


| your duty to go.” 


**T am going.” 

“You, Alice ?” 

“Yes I told you once that I loved him bet- 
ter than any thing else in the world ; and should 
I not be less than woman to let one I had loved 
so well and so long die without me? He need 
not know Iam there. I can come away when 
he begins to get better; but oh! I must go, for 
no one else will tend him as I should. Don’t 
blame me, Margaret.” 

Blame! I should have blamed an angel as 
soon. I began collecting the things she would 
need, and packing them. If sometimes my 
tears fell on them I could not help it. I wanted 
to go with her, but she would not let me. She 
knew she was going into danger, and she was 
determined to go alone. What days those were 
through which I waited! I had made her prom- 
ise to send for me at once if she felt the slight- 
est symptom of illness ; so while I did not hear 
I knew that she, at least, was safe. 

The second week in September rain fell for 
two days. The wind changed, or rather an 
east wind arose, for all through the drouth there 
had not been breeze enough to wave a feather. 
The beasts 
held up their heads. Men met each other in 
the streets, and said, reverently, ‘‘ Thank God!” 

Three days afterward Alice came home. I 
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sat quite alone when she came in, swiftly and 
ilently, and clasped me in her arms, 

‘* You have saved him, I know,” 
read it somehow in her face. 


said, for I 


hI 


have 


I 


I do not know how 1 
[ think but for the rain h 
The fresh wind that came with it seemed 
Th 
and I could not 
stay any longer, he had begun to know me.” 
** And you, Alice, are you safe ?” 
** Safe, dear, but oh! 
ted in the morning.” 


**He is saved! 
helped. 
died, 


to bring him healing upon its wings. 


mc 


e must 


e doc- 
tor says he will do well now; 


Ves 3 sotired. I shall 

: ; 

pe res 
But when the morning came we knew what I 

1 before. The fever which she had 


ing so long at Marcus Glendenning’s 


fouesse 


} 
had 
t} 


been breatl 
bedside had stolen into her own veins, and come 
her. said 
that it had been coming on for some d 
Now e strain 
on every faculty was over the disease to 
itself, and she was danger 
from the fact that she had so ] 
attack. 

I knew I 
would die, just as well as I knew it when the 
But God knows how I 1 her 
—as lovingly, I think, as any mother ever nursed 
her sick child—as faithfully as she had tended 
the man for whom she was going to dic. 


home with The doctor we sent for 


time, ar 
1} 


excitement had kept her up. t 


show 


‘ resisted the 


when heard those words that she 


t 


" 
tenae 


end came, 


From 
the incoherent mutterings of her fever I learned 
more than she would ever have told me of her 
wrongs and her suffering. 


I understood, dur 
ing those long, slow nights through which I 
watched her, how the her 


iron had entered into 

soul, 
After 

came 


cl ing there 


I with her hand in 
mine, and tried in vain to see her wasted face 


three weeks 1 watch 


a sunset when s 
through the tears which came between it and 
Before the 


ere ** they 


my eyes. I knew it was all over. 


h 
have no need of the sun by day or the moon by 
night.” These were the last moments I could 
snatch from eternity. And the words I longed 
to say, the words I should wish I had said in 
many an after hour, would not come to my lips. 


sun should set again she would be w 


I could only cling to her desperately, and weep 
those useless tears. 

**Do not be sorry for me,” she said, at last. 
“Tt is not sad to go beyond the toiling and the 
weeping.” 

**Not for you!” I cried, bitterly, moved be- 
yond my own self-control. 


“He made your 
life so bitter first that you were glad to throw it 
away, and then you threw it away on him. 
God will judge him. He has taken away from 
me the light of my life.” 

**7 pray, Margaret, that God will judge him 
in mercy; and so must you, He will suffer for 
all some day; and t oh, Margaret, do 
not reproach him, but comfort him!” 

** And I—who will comfort me for the only 
friend I ever had to be heart of my heart ?” 

**God will, dear;” and when she had said 
that she lay silently, seeming to watch the sun- 


t 


} 


it hen, 
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own Dp 
breat 


Ww 
} 


ne 


( th 


n 
l 


know 


1 
again 


then, 


the silence; 
how, the light faded 
not kissed 
with the fading suns« 
| 


through not 


0 She had 


me or said goo 


' 


tl 
ped tl 


clouds had stoo r 
carry her away. 
Two da 


nning 


ys after bad | 
d 
former self. 
mony. 
*My 


went 


cousin 


away bef 


to you 


1 as her friend. 


] 


isked him 
n 
= 


I led hi 


fie 


an ri 


fy 
{oO 


, Walting 


‘Ids until we stopped 


p 


in the sha 


**' There she lies 


ora 


u ven 
if she will answ 

May God fo1 
thought his he 
than this could s 
he ery® 


he 
ie 


rt was 
tte 
mortal a 
b knelt dow 
en lips to that grave. 
* Dead! dead! 
ear her \ that 
| only left 
H 


‘esence 


wr t 


t 
t 


my ear 


1) 
] 
e seemed 


- 
morse and de 
loved Alice, began to pit 
her words: 
** He will 
oh, Margare 
him!” 
**She did forgive you,” 
almost 


+t 
it 


all some day, a 


suffer for 
, do not reproach him, 


trving 


1d, 


} 


she 


breath 
if 
would bid you go in pe 
"he 


i 


her last n 
forgive you also. could speak 


} 


from this | 

*“*T am worse th: { 
have killed the one creature in th 

What devil possessed m 

away the truest heart that ever beat ?” 

Then he 
tion of his old gallantry toward women, wh 
sat strangely enough upon here 
grave. 


grave sne 


n Cain,’ groan 


loved me. 


got up, as if with a sudden rec 


him 


1] 


‘*Grant me your pardon,” he said; **I am 
intruding 1 It is st 
light perhaps you will not mind walking back 
alone across the fields? You have } 
and I thank you; but I would wish to be 
a little while by myself.” 

I looked back when I reac he 
He had | 


Y 


1y feelings upon you. 
een kind, 
her 
the corner 


by 


y 


l 
alt 


grave with his head bowed over it. 


} 
cme again the 


The dew 


the church-yard. 


} 


ill aut 
I was half tempted 


was falling fast on him he « umn nigh 


coming down. 


and try to persuade him to go home wi 


but I shrank from intruding upon him agai 
I went on through the nightfall and left 


alone with the dead, 
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His night vigil did not kill him, for, though { hath designed the present constitution of the 


I have never seen him since I left him kneeling 
by that grave, I have read his name in many a 
list of stock-owners and moneyed men. I hear 
that he has never married. I have never learned 
the secret Alice guarded—never understood by 
what wrong to her he broke the cords which 
bound them; but if ever I saw a man overtaken 
by an unutterable horror of remorse and woe I 
believe he was that man. Did she know it, I 
wonder, and pity his unquiet soul—she, looking 
back from the rest into which she had entered ? 
God knows. 





COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE, 


WAY with all sentimentalism! We'll none 
tA of it. But as it is to be presumed that 


the morale of Courtship and Marriage, even | 


in theory, is not familiar to the uninitiated, 
whether young or old, this paper, like the ser- 
mon of a celebrated divine of the last century, 
in treating of this subject, will *‘ go at it, through 
it, and round about it.” By some persons the 
married state is supposed to be the summum 
bonum of human life, while by othérs it is as- 
sailed with ridicule, therefore the old scandal: 
‘Marriage, as old men note, hath likened been 
Unto a public feast, or common rout— 


Where those who are without would fain get in, 
And those that are within would fain get out.” 


Or, as Punch has said : 
“Which is of greater value—pr’ythee say— 
The bride or bridegroom? Must the truth be told? 
Alas! it must;—the bride is given away, 
The bridegroom often regularly sold.” 
None will deny that all this may be true with 
large numbers, who marry in haste and repent 


at leisure—hence the disgracefully large num- | 


ber of divorces granted by our courts of law, 
proving that some other than divine power had 
joined them together. From the many, how- 
ever, who have lauded the praises of matrimony, 
we may infer, as the old divines have it, that it 
is ‘a goodly and blessed estate.” An old writ- 


world.” 
Marriage, properly defined, is the union for 
| life of men and women in a state of undivided 
| and affectionate fellowship. The Bible alone 
| records the origin of this domestic institution, 
| gives to it a high and noble basis, and defends 
| it from those notions which sap its strength and 
|mar its beauty. Where that book is disbe- 
} lieved or unknown, error on this matter is de- 
| plorably prevalent. But in such cases humani- 
ity is degraded. Thus it is that opponents to 
ithe sacredness of the marriage tie, as well as 
those who violate the sacredness of the prin- 
ciple involved, are generally the very dregs of 
the most debased cup of society. ‘‘It is not 
| good,” says the Record, “that man should be 
}alone. I will make an help meet for him.” 
** Two are better than one.” If, then, the gar- 
den needed the beauty and the fragrance of this 
flower, how much more the desert! if the para- 
dise required this fruit, how much more the 
wilderness ! 
It would appear as if the aborigines of this 
country adopted a peculiar and apparently an 
all-sufficient preliminary to marriage, thereby 
avoiding all the sweets and sours of courtship. 
For instance, an aged Indian, who for many 
years had spent much time among the white 
people, both in New Jersey and Pennsylvania, 
one day, in the year 1770, observed that the 
Indians had not only a much easier way of get- 
| ting a wife than the whites, but also a more cer- 
tain way of getting a good one. ‘ For,” said 
he, in broken English, ‘‘ white man court— 
court — maybe one whole year—maybe two 
| years, before he marry! Well—maybe then 
he get very good wife, but maybe not—maybe 
very cross! Well, now, suppose cross! Scold 
|so soon as get awake in the morning! Scold 

all day! Scold until sleep! All one—he must 
|keep him! White people have law forbidding 
| throw away wife, he be ever so cross—must 
| keep him always. Well, how does Indian do? 
| Indian, when he see industrious squaw, he go to 


er has thus compactly and swéetly compared | him, place his two forefingers close aside each 
marriage with celibacy: ‘ Marriage hath in it | other, make two like one; then look squaw in 
less of beauty, but more of safety than the sin- | the face—see him smile—this is all one he say 
gle life; it hath not more ease, but less dan-| yes! So he take him home—no danger he be 
ger; it is more merry and more sad ; it is fuller | cross! No, no—squaw know too well what In- 
of sorrows and fuller of joys ; it lies under more | dian do if he be cross! throw him away and 
burdens, but is supported by all the strengths |take another! Squaw love to eat meat—no 
of love and charity, and those burdens are de- husband, no meat. Squaw do every thing to 
lightful. Marriage is the mother of the world, | please husband, he do every thing to please 
and preserves kingdoms, and fills cities and | squaw—live happy.” This anecdote is not pre- 
churches, and heaven itself. Celibacy, like the | sented to recommend imitation, but to show 
fly in the heart of an apple, dwells in perpetual | how easily in old times an Indian could choose 
sweetness, but sits alone, and is confined and | and discard a wife, yet only a little more easily 
dies in singularity ; but marriage, like the use- | than ‘‘ white man” in the present day, thus con- 
ful bee, builds a house, and gathers sweetness | travening the law of God, unless it be for adul- 
from every flower, and labors and unites into | tery. 

societies and republics, and sends out colonies, | Many, indeed, are the false steps taken be- 
and feeds the world with delicacies, and obeys | fore matrimony, arising from ignorance not only 
their ruler, and keeps order, and exercises | of physiological laws, but also of what is due to 
many virtues, and promotes the interest of man- | each other in the marriage relation. There is 
kind, and is that state of good to which God | a false step somewhere when May and Decem- 


| 
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ber are united. It is a false step for a man to 
marry, not his grandmother, but one nearly as 
old. It is a false step when the two extremes 
of society are united in wedded union, It is a 
false step for young people to be married ‘at 
sight,” or even at all, without thoughtfulness, 
It is a false step for any to marry merely “ for 
money” or position. And it is most certainly a 
false step to enter upon that condition without 


adequate means of support and a fair prospect 


for the future. 


As it may be interesting to the reader to learn 


at what age it is considered best to marry, we 
will quote from Dr. Johnson, in his work 
on the “ Economy of Health,” says that matri- 
mony should not be contracted before the first 
year of the fourth septennial on the part of the 
lady, nor before the last year of the same on the 
part of the gentleman; in other words, the fe- 
male should be at least twenty-one years of age 
and the male twenty-eight years. The Doctor 


who, 


further maintains that there should be a differ- 


once of several years between the sexes, at what- 


ever period of life the connection is formed. | 


There is a difference of seven years, not in the 
actual duration of life, in the two sexes, but in 
the stamina of the constitution, the symmetry 


of the form, and lineaments of the face. In re- 


spect to early marriages, so far as concerns the 


softer se X, 


entered upon before the age of twenty-one, there 


for every year at which marriage is 


will be on an average three years of premature 
decay, more or less apparent, of the corporeal 
fabric. 

While, however, hasty and premature mar- 
riages may be properly condemned, it is wise to 
be prepared for ‘‘the accepted time,” as that 
passed, the goal is the more difficult to be 
reached. Especially should bachelors be on 
the alert, as, running a race with a widower of 
the same age, the chances of success are against 
them. A table inserted in a paper of the ‘‘ As- 
surance Magazine,” exhibits results of rather a 
startling character. In the first two quinquen- 
nial periods, 20-25 and 25-30, the probability 


of a widower marrying in a year is nearly three | 


times as great as that of a bachelor. At 30 
it is nearly four times as great; from 30 to 45 
it is nearly five times as great; and it increases 
until, at 60, the chance of a widower marrying 
in a year is eleven times as great as that of a 
It is curious to remark, from this ta- 
ble, how confirmed either class becomes in its 
condition of life, how little likely, after a few 
years, is a bachelor to break through his habits 
and solitary condition; and, on the other hand, 
how readily in proportion does a husband con- 
tract a second marriage who has been deprived 
prematurely of his first partner. After the age 
of 30 the probability of a bachelor marrying in 
a year diminishes in a most rapid ratio. The 
probability at 35 is not much more than half 
that at 30, and nearly the same proportion 


bachelor, 


exists between each quinquennial period after- | 


ward, 
It may rightfully be supposed, especially in 


AND MARRIAGE. 


these days of fashionable extravagance 
the ‘* female that 
have arrived f a thoughtful and calculating 
will well weigh the whole matter, a 
cost ere they suffer themselves to be entangled 
in the meshes of matrimony. It is thus, 
ably, that they soliloquize, after the 
Shakspeare’s Hamlet : 
“To wed, ar not to wed, that is the 
Whether "tis better all alone to suffer 
The jokes and laughter of mischievous maidens, 
Or to take a wife, despite a thousand troubles, 
And, by thus wedding, endthem? Toask—to wed— 
Doubt o'er; and, with a wife, to say we end 
The heart-ache, and the greatest natural want 
That man is heir to—'tis a consummation 
Devoutly to be wished. To ask—to wed 
To wed! perchance a vixen; ay, ther 
For in that state of joy, what storms may come 
When we have shuffled off this mortal coil, 
Must make us pause. That's a result 
That makes calamity of married life ; 
For who would bear the scoffs and 
The maiden’s scorn, the widow's cruelty, 
The pangs of despised love, the day’s delay, 
The insolence of rivals, and the slight 
The doubtful lover of a fair one takes, 
When he himself might his quietus make 
With the first asking? Who such burdens bear, 
And groan, and sigh, under a single life; 
But that the fear that something after marr 
The dread connubial state, from whose bou 
No bachelor returns—puzzles our wills; 
And makes us rather bear the ills we have 
Than fly to others that we know not of.” 


among 


persuasion,” bachelors who 


age 


nd count the 


prob- 


manner of 


questi 


e’s the rub: 


of men, 


jeers 


The first advance, however, having been made, 
now begins the great struggle of life, or, rather, 
the serious drama of courtship, the gradual prog- 
ress of which has been humorously hit off by 
Punch: **From Smiles to the Station at Kisses 
is 500 sighs, from Kisses to Pop-the-Question is 
1500 sighs, and from thence to the terminus at 
Pa’s-Consent, is 2500 sighs, making a grand total 
of 4500 sighs. To arrive at Pa’s-Consent, 
ever, the engine of Love has to ascend a steep in- 
cline, the gradients of which are enormous—2 in 
3—causing a vast number of sighs to be he 
drawn in reaching it. 
ors have therefore proposed to facilitate the com- 
munication between Pop-the-Question and Pa’s- 
Consent (which may easily be done if they can 
raise sufficient capital), or, failing that, to forma 
loop-line to Ma’s. The estimated saving is not 
far short of a thousand sighs.” 

Judging from the practice of nowadays, there 
is evidently a difference of opinion as to court- 
ing or popping the question taking precedence, 
while asking the consent of the a gus .rd- 
ian has so far fallen into disuse by the loose 
habits of the age, as to be frequently left until 
all else has been decided, and when, in view of 
solemn promises exchanged, it may be too late 
to interfere. Whether our ancestors acted more 
wisely, the reader may decide. There was an 
old law in Massachusetts to regulate courtship, 
which we may imagine would require a stronger 
force than that of the constabulary to enforce 
at the present time: 


hew- 


savily 
Some sentimental survey- 


** Oct. 27, 1617.—The General Court enact that if any 
young man attempt to address a young woman with- 
out the consent of her parents or the County Court, he 
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shall be fined £5 for the first offense, £10 for the sec- 
ond, and imprisonment for the third.” 

And under date Sept. 11, 1649, we find 
the following record of punishments: Matthew 
Stanley was tried for drawing the affections of 
John Tarbox’s daughter, without the consent of 
her parents, £5; fees 2s, 6d., and 6s, for three 
days’ attendance by her parents. 
month three married women were fined 
each for scolding! 

From Hill's History of Mason, New Hamp- 


5s, 


shire, we learn that in the olden time, with re- | 
jecting the power of the English clergy, our | 

| to be the successful competitor, and that it would re- 
flect honor upon his kindred.” 

! 


ancestors went farther, and would not allow 
their own clergy to celebrate marriages. Only 


the Governor, Deputy-Governor, and assistants, 
| made by the contending parties to promote their 


had authority for many years to celebrate mar- 
riages. 


to extend to all cases, and even presumed to 


marry themselves, for which some of them were | 
| sake, 


fined. Having regulated the celebration of 


marriages, the Court next undertook to regu- 


late courtship by law. The act for this pur- 
pose was passed by the General Court of Mas- 
sachusetts Nov, 11, 1647. 
follows : 

‘* Whereas, God hath committed ye care and power 
unto ye hands of parents, for ye disposing of their 
children in marriage, so yt it is against the rule to 
seek to draw away ye affections of yong maydens, un- 
der pretence of purpose of marriage, before their pa- 
rents have given way or allowance in yt respect, and, 
whereas it is a common practice, in divers places, for 
yong men irregularly and disorderly to watch all ad- 
vantages, for their evil purposes, to insinuate into ye 
affections of yong maydes, by coming to them in places 
and seasons, unknown to their parents, for such ends, 
whereby much evil hath grown amongst us to ye dis- 
honor of God and damage to ye parties, for ye preven- 
tion thereof in time to come, it is ordered,” etc., 
and making it a penal offense ‘‘ to endeavor di- 
rectly or indirectly to draw ye affections of any 
mayden in this jurisdiction, under pretense of 
marriage,” before liberty and allowance there- 
for by the parents, etc., or in the absence of 
such, by the Court. 

This paper would be justly considered very 
incomplete did it not refer somewhat to the 
history of courtship. Therefore, for the bene- 
fit of the tens of thousands who will read it, 
some interesting facts are here cited, one or 
more of which will doubtless be found to afford 
some invaluable hints. Mr. Helps, in his Span- 
ish Conquest of America, gives the following 
account of the way in which the Nicaraguan 
damsels were wooed and won in early times. 
We think that some Yankee girls would make 
no objection to lovers of the same kind : 

* A young Nicaraguan beauty would have many fa- 
vored lovers; but after a time, bethinking her that it 
would be well to marry and settle, she would ask her 
father to give her a portion of land near to where he 
lived. When he had appointed what land she should 
have, she would call her lovers together, and tell them 
that she wished to marry, and to take one of them for 
her husband; that she did not possess a house, but 
that she desired that they would build her one off the 
land which her father had given her. The prudent 
damsel did not hesitate to enter into details as to the 


In the same | 





These magistrates having exclusive | 
power in that direction, construed that power | 


The preamble is as | 
| and furniture were put in it, and the hearts of 
| the overworked competitors beat rapidly as the 


kind of a house she wished to have built, and would 
add that, if they loved her well, the house would be 
built by such a day, giving them a month or six weeks 
to complete it in. To one she would give the charge 
of furnishing the wood-work ; to another to find the 
canes which were to form the walls; to another to 
provide the cordage; to another to gather the straw 
for the roof; to another to get deer and pigs for her; 
to another to procure the dried fish to stock the house ; 
to another to collect maize. This work was usually 
put in hand with the utmost promptitude, nor was the 
least thing dispensed with that she had asked for. On 
the contrary, anxious to show their zeal to the lay of 
their affections, they sometimes brought double of 
what had been demanded. Their friends and relations 
aided them, for it was always thought a great honor 


We may easily imagine what efforts were 


several suits—how her relatives were honored 
and flattered, how her companions were waylaid, 
and what tales were conveyed to her ears of the 
dangers and labors that were undertaken for her 
The pomp of courtship could never have 
been brought so distinctly before the eves of 
the world as in the pleasant province of Nica- 
ragua, 


At last the house was ready. The provisions 


fortunate or the fatal moment approached. 

A solemn feast was held in the new house. 
When supper was concluded the damsel rose 
and made a short but gracious speech. 
first thanked them all heartily for the labor they 
She then said 
she wished it was in her power to make so many 
women that she could provide a wife for 

In times past they have 
mistress she has been to each of 


She 
had undergone on her behalf. 


each 
of her suitors, seen 
what a loving 
them; but now she was going to be married, 
and to belong to one alone—*‘ And this is the 
one,” she said; whereupon she took the chosen 
suitor by the hand, and retired from the apart- 
ment. 

As to the bride, she was henceforth utterly 
cold to all her former lovers, and showed her- 
self to be a true wife. The disappointed suit- 
ors, for the most part, bore their disappointment 
meekly; but sometimes it happened that on the 
morning after the marriage one or two of them 
were found hanging from a tree, and there the 
bodies remained, a ghastly spectacle of horror, 
to show the world how the fair Nicaraguan had 
been loved and lost. 

Some who may not have had time or oppor- 
tunity to make their desires known elsewhere, 
have availed themselves of church privileges. 
For instance, a young gentleman happened to 
sit at church in a pew adjoining one in which 
sat a young lady for whom he conceived a sud- 
den and violent passion, and was desirous of 
entering into a courtship on the spot; but the 
place not favoring a formal declaration, the ex- 
igency of the case suggested the following plan: 
he politely handed his fair neighbor a Bible 
opened, with a pin stuck in the following text: 


“And now I beseech thee, lady, not as though I 








wrote a new commandment unto thee, but that which 
we had from the beginning, that we love one another.” 

She returned it, pointing to the verse in Ruth : 

“Then she fell on her face, and bowed herself to the 
ground, and said unto him, Why have I found grace 
in thine eyes, seeing I am a stranger?" 

He returned the book, pointing to the follow- 
ing: 

‘Having many things to write unto you, I would 
not with paper and ink: but I trust to come unto you, 
and speak face to face, that our joy may be full.” 

A marriage soon after resulted from this Bib- 
lical interview. 

Several years ago the writer was cognizant 
A 
Presbyterian clergyman, residing in one of the 
British Provinces, had lived to the age of 48 
without having even apparently ‘‘ contemplated 
marriage,” much to the disgust of various spin- 
He was at length 
advised by some of his Sessions to enter into 
“the holy bonds.” One and another of the fe- 
male portion of his flock was mentioned as be- 
ing eligible to become the wife of the dominie, 
until he declared that he had no choice, and 
was willing to submit the whole affair to his 
brethren, with power to make all necessary ar- | 
rangements. They therefore waited upon a 
lady, “‘ stated the case,” received her consent, 
made the arrangements, and in the course of a 


of a singular case of courtship by proxy. 


sters of his congregation. 


few days “the twain were made one flesh.” | 
But, strange to say, from the time above-men- | 
tioned until the morning of the wedding the} 
parties did not meet. 

Courting by proxy, however, is not always so | 
fortunate, for other men than the hard-headed 
Puritan, Miles Standish, have made the same 
blunder he perpetrated in sending John Alden 
to do his courtship with the pretty Priscilla. 

As to different modes of popping the question 
there are many floating anecdotes, two or three 
of which, at least, are worth repeating, to “‘ point 
a moral and adorn a tale.” Of the eccentric | 
class may be noted the case of a prominent mer- 
chant, who one day dining at a friend’s house, 
sat next to a lady possessed of rare charms of 
conversation. The merchant did not possess 
this faculty in a very rare degree, but he could | 
do that which is next best—he could appreciate | 
—an appreciation which he endeavored to show 
by the following mode of action: 

“Do you like toast, Miss B——? 

“Yes,” replied the lady, slightly surprised at 
the question. 

‘“* Buttered toast ?” 

* Ten?” 

“That is strange; so do L 
ried.” 

There can not be much doubt that the lady 
was taken aback—a fact, however, that did not 
prevent the marriage from coming off in a month 
afterward. 

The following is peculiar : 

In the year 1855 the newspapers of New York 
gave an amusing account of courtship by tele- 
graph. At the beginning of that year a young | 
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Let us get mar- 
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| ing inamorata, although so far removed. 


| enjoy life to the utmost. 
| dining with him, and said, half jokingly : 


| can desire but a wife. 


> 
gentleman of Albany entered the Morse tele 
graph office, and requested to be instructed in 
such of the mysteries of telegraphing as the 
operators could or would inform him—such as 
would not interfere with the secrets of the of. 
fice. The obliging operator proceeded to do 
so, and in the of his 
plained to the freshman the modus operandi of 
writing. It that 
the stations west of the city, in quite a small 
but enterprising village, a female—the school 
mistress of the village—was the operator at the 
telegraph station. While the operator in the 


city was going through his explanations the 


course instructions e@x- 


should be known at one of 


—— office called ‘*‘ Albany,” and made a busi 
ness inquiry, to which an answer was returned 
by the Albany operator, who, in a professional 
manner, asked the name in 
quirer, and sent it, with the gentleman’s com- 
pliments, to the 
had charge of. 
plied. 
with the idea of interrogating a person one 
hundred and fifty miles distant, and, through 
the kindness of the operator, addressed several 
interrogatories to her, all of which were an 


of the anxious 


oftice, which the female 
Miss C— 
The gentleman was greatly delighted 


—. the operator, re- 


swered satisfactorily. 
ing called again on the following day, and en- 
joyed a most delightful téte-a-téte with his charm- 
This 


continued for several days, the conversation pro- 


The novice in telegraph- 


gressing until at last the amateur operator in- 
quired, ‘* Will you marry me?” to which the 


| lady graciously replied in the affirmative. 


Another case was that of a gentleman who 
had retired from business. at the age of forty, 
and built him a beautiful house, determined to 
One day a friend was 


**You have every thing here that the heart 

‘*That’s true. I must think of it,” said he ; 
and then relapsed into silence for a few min- 
utes, at the end of which time he rose, begged 
to be excused for a short time, and left the’ 
room, 

He seized his hat and went hastily to a neigh- 
bor’s, and was shown into the parlor, with the 
information that neither the master nor the mis- 
tress was at home. He told the servant that 
he did not want either, and requested that the 
housekeeper be sent to him. She came, and 
the gentleman thus addressed her: 

‘*Sarah, I have known you for many years, 
and have just been told that I want a wife. 
You are the only woman I know that I should 
be willing to intrust my happiness with, and, 
if you agree, we will be instantly married. 
What is your answer ?” 

Sarah knew the man that addressed her, and 
knew that his offer was serious, and as well 
weighed as though considered for a year, and 
she answered him in the same spirit : 

**T agree.” 

** Will you be ready in an hour ?” 

“T will.” 
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‘**T shall return for you at that time.” 

Which thing he did, the gentleman who had 
suggested the idea accompanying them to the 
clergyman’s. 

These eccentric courtships are not always 
successful, as witness the case of Amaziah 
Brown, a worthy Friend in New York. One 
afternoon it was impressed on his mind that 
Lydia Jones, a Philadelphia Friend, was to be 
his wife. Taking the evening train he reached 
the city of Brotherly Love at midnight. The 
fair Lydia had retired, but arose at the earnest 
request of Amaziah, and descending to the par- 
lor was accosted with : 

‘Friend Lydia, the Lord hath revealed to 
me that thou art to be my wife.” 

“The Lord hath not said any thing to me 
about it,”’ was the curt reply of the lady as she 
left the room. 

Amaziah took the morning train for New 


York, and we believe that Lydia has not as yet | 
received any spiritual communications corre- | 


sponding to those vouchsafed to the party of 
the other part. 
De Quincey, in his ‘‘ Selections, Grave and 


Gay,” caps the climax by referring to a misad- | 
venture to a German whose English education | 
Having obtained | 
an interview with an English lady, who, having | 
recently lost her husband, must (as he in his | 


had been greatly neglected. 


unwashed German condition took for granted) 
be open to new offers, he opened his business 
thus : 

** High-born madam, since your husband have 
kicked de bucket—” 

**Sir!” interrupted the lady, astonished and 
displeased. 

“Oh, pardon—nine, ten tousand pardon! 
Now I make new beginning—quite oder begin- 
ning. Madam, since your husband has cut his 
stick—” 

It may be supposed that this did not mend 
matters, and, reading so much in the lady’s 
countenance, the German drew out an octavo 
dictionary, and said, perspiring with shame at 
having a second time missed fire : 

**Madam, since your husband have gone to 
kingdom come—” 

This he said beseechingly ; but the lady was 
past propitiation by this time, and rapidly moved 
toward the door. ‘Things had now reached a 
crisis, and if something were not done quickly 
the game was up. Now, therefore, taking a 
last hurried look at his dictionary, the German 
flew after the lady, crying out in a voice of de- 
spair: 

** Madam, since your husband—your never- 
enoff-to-be-worshiped husband—have hopped 
de twig—” 

This was his sheet-anchor; and, as this also 
came home, of course the poor man was totally 
wrecked. It turned out that the dictionary he 
had used—a work of one hundred and fifty 
years back, and, from mere German ignorance, 
giving slang translations from Tom Brown, 
L’Estrange, and other jocular writers—had 


| put down the verb sterben (‘‘to die”) with the 
following worshipful series of equivalents : 

“1. To kick the bucket; 2. To cut one’s stick: 3. 
To go to kingdom come; 4. To hop the twig; 5. To 
drop off the perch into Davy’s locker.” 

It will not be denied (certainly not by the fair 
reader) that the foregoing facts are both edify- 
ing and instructive. It will be seen that in 
neither case was much time lost. Each man 
came up to the mark in due time; and while 
there was little that was romantic, excepting in 
the telegraph offices, there was probably the 
more sincerity. Neither time nor place can be 
prescribed for performing the first act of the 
drama of ‘‘ Matrimony.” Nor can the precise 
mode in which to act be determined for any in- 
dividual by a set rule. The man must carve 
his own fortune. ‘The woman may read very 
learned works with such titles as ‘* Matrimony 
made Easy,” and ‘‘ How to Catch and Cook a 
Husband,” but will find after all that such 
treatises are almost worthless, and that she 
|must be guided by circumstances. It may be 
| considered as the raving of an ‘old fogy ;” but 
| still let it be said that, if months and even years 
are spent in an interchange of sober thought, 
that each party may thoroughly learn the char- 
acter of the other, that the love and fidelity of 
each may be tested, and that they may become 
morally assimilated—a marriage contracted in 
such a case would be more happy than if they 
had wedded in the mist. Billing and cooing, 


selves, building castles in the air, or specula- 
ting only on love in a cottage, may satisfy un- 
| fledged bantlings not yet loosed from their mo- 
| thers’ apron-strings ; but it is a sorry thing for 
| the community when such become parents of the 
| next generation. The sorriest sight in society 
| is to see children ‘‘ bringing up” children. 

The pages of history unfold much that is 
| deeply interesting regarding marriages by the 
| Anglo-Saxons of the olden time. In Merry- 
| weather's ‘‘ Lights and Shadows” may be found 
much that is really valuable. From him we 
| gather a general view of the Anglo-Saxon laws 
on this subject. By them, it would appear, 
every woman was under the care of some man, 
who was termed her mundbora, or guardian; 
and no one could marry her without having 
paid a sum of money as a compensation to him. 
The father was the guardian of his unmarried 
daughters ; the brother, if the father died; and 
the next to him the nearest male relative. If, 
however, the female was friendless and alone, 
she found in the king her legal guardian, The 
maid was estimated according to her rank in 
life. The first step in courtship, therefore, was 
to buy the consent of the mundbora; the lover 
was then admitted into the society of his mis- 
tress, and allowed to claim her in due course 
as his wife. If, however, her personal charms 
or her disposition proved, on better acquaint- 
ance, unsatisfactory to her suitor, and he failed 
to complete the bargain, he immediately be- 
came amenable to the law. If a man ventured 
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| Comversing almost interminably about them- 
| 

| 

| 
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to marry without first having bought and paid 
for his wife, he was guilty of the crime of mund- 
breach; the consequences of which were both 
vexatious and disastrous. The husband in 
such a case possessed no legal authority over 


his wife; he was a husband, in fact, without a 


wife ; he had no right to her property. sy the 
same law a maiden and a widow were of sepa 
rate value; the latter could be purchased for 
one half the sum which the guardian of a maid 
was entitled to demand; the man, therefore, 
who could not afford to purchase a maid might 
perhaps be able to purchase a widow. 

Thrubb, in his “* Anglo-Saxon House,” gives 
a full account of a wedding in those days. Not 
till the ninth or tenth century did women obtain 
the privilege of choosing or refusing their hus 


hil 


dren, the bridegroom’s pledge of marriage being 


bands. Often they were betrothed when « 


accompanied by a security, or ‘* wed,” whence 


comes the word. Part of the wedding always 
consisted of a ring placed on the maiden’s right 
hand, and there religiously kept until transferred 
to the other hand at the later nuptials. Then, 
also, were repeated the marriage vows and oth 
er ceremonies, out of which those now prevail 

‘“ for 
fairer or fouler, for better or worse, for richer 


ing have grown. The bride was taken 
or poorer,” and promised to be ‘‘ buxom and 
At the final 
ceremony the bridegroom put the ring on each 


bonny” to her future husband, 


of the bride’s left hand fingers in turn, saying 
at the first, ‘in the name of the Father ;” at the 
second, “in the name of the Son ;” at the third, 
“in the name of the Holy Ghost ;” and at the 
fourth, ‘* Amen.” Then also the father gave 
to his new son one of his daughter’s shoes, in 
token of the transfer of authority which he ef. 
fected, and the bride was at once made to feel 
the change by a tap or a blow on the head given 
with the shoe. The husband on his part took 
an oath to use his wife well. If he failed to do 
so, she might leave him, but by the law he was 
allowed considerable license. He was bound 
in honor ‘‘ to bestow on his wife and apprentices 
moderate castigation.” An old Welsh law de- 
cides that three blows with a broom-stick on 
‘‘any part of the person except the head” is a 
fair allowance, and another provides that the 
stick be no longer than the husband's arm, nor 
thicker than his middle finger. Prior to the 
seventh century a wife might at any time be 
repudiated on proof of her being either barren, 
deformed, silly, passionate, luxurious, rude, 
habitually drunk, gluttonous, very garrulous, 
quarrelsome, or abusive. 

At a later period, in the reign of Queen Mary 
of Scotland, the Parliament passed an act that 
any maiden lady, of high or low degree, should 
have the liberty to choose for a husband the 
man on whom she set her fancy. 


cording to the value of his worldly possessions. 
The only ground of exemption was previous be- 
trothal. 

On the other hand, it is sometimes the case 


always on the forefinger. 


If a man re- | 
fused to marry her, he was heavily fined, ac- | 
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in these days 
‘**the religious world,” that a third party inter- 


from 


and especially in what is called 


feres to prevent the would-be husband 
making his own che 

Without further referring to the mere fact of 
marriage it may be pleasing to refer to some 
facts of antiquity regarding the use of the wed- 
ding-ring. Great labor has been expended to 
should 
placed, although the question might appear to 


have been decided by the 


ascertain on which finger the ring be 
ancient Anglo-Saxon 
law, already quoted. The Jews have a tradi- 
tion that Mary, when she espoused Joseph, re- 
ceived the ring on her middle finger—hence no 
Jewish woman wears her bridal ring there, but 
St. Ambrose, in one 
of his sermons, calls the third finger the finger 
The ancient Greeks used this fin- 
also, because they believed a nerve to run 
a notion 

How- 
the 
ceremony has 
And in default 


of the ring marriages in English churches have 


for the ring. 


dire tly from this finger to the heart 

which exists even in the present day. 
ever all this 
as a part of the 
been superstitiously regarded, 


may be, by many the use of 


ring marriage 


been actually solemnized with the church key 
on which thread hangs 
leather 


and other substitutes ; uy 


many an amusing Even has 


story, 
been used as : titute, as we are reminded 
by the following anecdote : 


There was a stolen match. The young lady's 
mother, a widow, had made objections to the 
and, so far as possible, kept her 


daughter at home, to be under strict surveil- 


party proposing, 
lance. One fine morning, however, it happened 
that she wanted to buy a pair of shoes; so, for 
greater security, she took her daughter out with 
her to the shoemaker’s, Seizing the auspicious 
moment when mamma, seated in the shoemak- 
er’s back parlor, had *‘one shoe off and one 
shoe on,” the younger lady slipped out of the 


shop and slipped into the church. There, by 


the oddest coincidence, she found he r acc epted, 
just as if he had been waiting for her; and, 
strange to say, he had got the license in his 
pocket ! 
there in full canonicals, and also the clerk ! 
short, all things seemed propitious for prompt 


Nay, to crown all, the clergyman was 
In 


solemnization. But alas! there was a hitch ; 
the bridegroom had forgotten the He, 
however, not choosing to be beat, and probably 
not initiated as to the availability of the church 
key, whipped off his glove, whipped out his 
pocket-knife, and with two cuts extemporized 
a ring of leather, with which the marriage was 


ring! 


| performed. 


The ring, however, even in England, is no 
longer an essential part of the marriage cere- 
mony, the act of Parliament, passed in 1837, 
having instituted marriage to be a civil con- 
tract; though it does not forbid the use of the 
ring, which holds its accustomed place to dis- 
tinguish the maiden from the wife. 

There are those who, it would appear, nev- 
er tire of the good things of this life, but con- 
tinue to use them to the very last, even in spite 
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of decency. The following extract from the 
Public Advertiser of July 17, 1792, if true, re- 
cords the case of a most determined pursuer 
of wedded bliss : 


“On Thursday se’nnight (July 5) was married at 
Billingborough, after a courtship of one hour and fif- 
teen minutes, Mr. Nicholas Wilson, Five-willow-walk, 
in the parish of Helkinson, to Mrs. Pepper, of the par- 
ish of Billingborough—this being his eighth wife and 
he her third husband. The number of relations that 
celebrated this wedding amounted to eighty-three, 
who, together with the bride and bridegroom, paraded 
the streets with colors flying.” 


Many similar instances might be quoted. 
But, of all we have read, that of John of Ley- 
den is the most notable. He, it is said, mar- 
ried seventeen wives, and would, in all proba- 
bility, have increased the number of his nuptial 
conquests, had not his matrimonial career been 
cut short by the summons which dissolves all 
human contracts. Disgraceful as is such a case, 
it is somewhat to be wished that he had left be- 
hind him his written experiences of married 
life. 

We take but one step beyond marriage, and 
cite the following humorous but carefully pre- 
pared diagnosis of the brief era poetically styled 
**the honey-moon,” scarcely daring to assert | 
its probable accuracy : 


“Second day. Speechless ecstasy—bliss impossible 
to be expressed.— Fifth day. Bliss in the ascendant— 
appetite begins to ‘look up.’'—Ninth day. Lady eats | 
her dinner without being kissed between every mouth- | 
ful.— Twelfth day. ‘Oh, you naughty, naughty boy" | 
not said quite so frequently.—Fifteenth day. Geutle- | 
man fancies a walk solus—comes home and discovers 
his charmer in tears.—Sixteenth day. Gentleman and 
lady have returned to the world of sighs and gentle 
chidings, and promises ‘never to go alone in future.’ 
Are invisible all day.—FKighteenth day. Lady is pre- 
sented with magnificent breast-pin; gentleman con- 
sults her about the details of their domestic arrange- 
ments.— Twenty-first day. Gentleman and lady fancy a 
‘little change,’ and go to church.—Twenty-fifth day. 
Lady begins to ‘pack up,’ preparatory to returning 
from her wedding-tour; gentleman assists her, and 
only kisses her once during the operation.—Tenty- 
eighth day. On the journey ; gentleman keeps his ‘ lady- 
bird’ very snug.—Twenty-ninth day. Commit the dread- 
ful faux-pas of falling asleep in each other’s company. 
—Thirtieth day. Arrive at home; greeted by mother- 
in-law ; hugs her ‘dear son,’ and vanishes aloft with 
her daughter; husband dancing attendance in sitting- 
room for two hours; already feels savage because din- 
ner is getting cold, and spirit begins to rebel against 
ma for keeping Amelia. Amelia presently descends, 
looking very charming; husband brightens up, din- 
ner put on the table; mother-in-law drinks wine, and 
is affected to tears. Amelia consoles her ‘ma;’ even- 
ing wears on ; mother-in-law leaves ; Augustus returns 
inward thanks and goes to bed, determined to be at 
the store very early in the morning and wake up the 
clerks.” 


Although most ladies are well aware of the 
great privilege which they may enjoy during 
bissextile, or leap-year, it is not to be presumed 
that they are all equally conversant with the 
fact that their pre-matrimonial right was origin- 
ally secured to them by a statute law of En- 
gland, enacted in 1606, which readeth thus: 


“ Albeit, it is now become a part of the common 
Laws, in regarde to the social relaytions of life, that 


| necessity. 





60 often as everie besextile year doeth returne, the 


ladyes have the sole privileges, during the time con- 
tinueth, of making love unto the men, which they may 
doe, cither by words or looks, as unto them seemeth 
proper, moreover, no man will be entitled to the bene- 
fit of clergy who dothe refuse to accept the offers of a 
ladye, or.who dothe in any wise treat her proposals 
with slight and contumely.” 


A Scotch statute of 1228, however, preceded 
the above, and will appear to be even more 
stringent : 


“Tt is statut and ordaint that during the year of her 
maist blissit Majestie, ilk fourth year known as leap- 
year, ilk maiden layd of both high and low estait, 
shall hae liberty to bespeak ye man she likes; albit, 
if he refuses to tak her to be his wif, he shall be 
mulcted in the sum of one poundis (£1) or less as his 
estait may be, except and awis if he can mak it appear 
that he is betrothed to ane woman, that he shall then 
be free.” 


As a counterpart to these laws, and worse for 
the bachelors, was the taxation of Englishmen 
who avoided marriage, either from choice or 
The idea of such taxation, for the 


| sin of celibacy, is generally considered a good 
| joke, and when proposed, it fails to attract any 
| serious attention. 


But England, at the close 
of her revolution in 1689, resorted to this spe- 
cies of tax, and not without advantage to the 
revenue, In Sir John Sinclair's ‘‘ History of 
the Public Revenue of the British Empire,” we 
find that in the time of William III. taxes were 
imposed on marriages, burials, births, bachelors, 
and widowers. Tables of the rates imposed on 
different classes are given, showing that a duke, 
for the privilege of remaining unmarried was 
required to pay an annual tax of £12 lis.; a 


| marquis paid £10 1s.; anearl, £7 11s.; aviscount, 


£6 6s.; a baron, £5 1s.; a baronet and knight 
of the Bath, £3 16s.; a knight bachelor, £2 11s.; 
the king’s sergeant-at-law, £5 Is.; other ser- 
geants-at-law, £3 16s.; esquires, £1 6s. ; gen- 
tlemen, 6s.; doctors of divinity, law, and physic, 
£16s.; persons of £250 per annum, or £600 per- 
sonal estate, 6s. ; persons not otherwise charged, 
2s. The aggregate revenue derived from this 


source was an average of £51,618 per annum, 
which was an important item at a time when 
the revenue of the kingdom was only about five 
and a half millions per annum. 

As a conclusion to this article, it might be 


fitting to give a page of advice. But why give 
it merely to be disregarded? Men, and women 
too, will generally pursue their own course in 
this matter: they will seldom brook what ap- 
pears to them an impertinent interference. Ney- 
ertheless, young and inexperienced lads and 
misses, who sometimes have recourse to news- 
paper editors for counsel, are hereby recom- 
mended to seek advice from their parents who 
have traveled a similar road, and who will prove 
themselves the safest advisers. To young men, 
however, are commended the wise words to his 
son of a Roman consul : 


“If ever you marry, let it be to a woman who has 
judgment enough to superintend the getting of a meal 
of victuals, taste enongh to dress herself, pride enough 
to wash before breakfast, and sense enough to hold 
her tongue when she has nothing to say.” 





Chitur’'s Easy Chair. 


F any civic father of a city or of a village should 

graciously condescend to unbend his mind over 
our harmless pages, we wish to challenge him at 
this point with a question: How do you reconcile 
it to your conscience as a man, a citizen, and a re- 
sponsible civil officer and guardian, to tolerate the 
public hall in your neighborhood? It makes no 
difference who you are or where you live, unless 
you are a public officer of the blessed city of Provi- 
dence your hall is a trap and a snare, and, of course, 
a present disgrace and a possible future crime to 
your city or town. 
” There is the pleasant city of New Haven, for in- 
stance, where the traveler, arriving by railroad, is 
shot out into the dark bowels of the earth. When 
he emerges into the air and light of the world in 
which he lives he finds one of the most delightful 
cities in the country, graced with the tender and 
romantic traditions which always hang around a 
venerable college town. If he drives by the fine 
open green, shaded with noble trees, to the New 
Haven House, for instance, will find a quiet, 
agreeable, family hotel. And he begins to forgive 
the dreadful pit which serves the city for a railroad 
station, and he begins to perceive that it is merely 
a piece of craft, a deep laid strategy to enhance by 
contrast the charm of the city. He feels a rapidly 
growing respect for the good sense of people who 
make their homes in so rural a city; and as good 
Yankees when they die are said to go to Paris, so 
while they live they go to lectures, and the traveler 
in a tranquil frame of mind betakes himself to the 
Music Hall, the chief hall of the city. 

Ile is horribly un leceived. | hese gentle, gra- 
cious citizens are, then, barbarians after all! It is 
as if he had encountered symptoms of cannibalism 
in the soft and select circle of the hotel. For what 
does he find? Heenters a double door of the usual 
width, he passes down to the other end of the build- 
ing opposite the entrance, there he finds a 
leading to the next story where the hall is situated, 
and continuing up to the deep gallery upon the next 
story, which quite encircles the hall. The hall is 
very gay and brilliant. It shows the audience per- 
fectly, poor victims! It will hold probably two 


he 


staircase 


thousand innocents, and the sole means of escape | 


that the two thousand have is the staircase at the 
end opposite the door, so that when the hall is peace- 
fully emptying itself at the close of a lecture or con- 
cert there are about twenty minutes of close and 


continuous crowding along the narrow passage below 
before they are all fairly in the street. 
of fire, a panic of any kind, would inevitably pro- 


An alarm 


duce results too direful to describe. It would repeat 
the horrible tragedy at the Chili cathedral. 

New Haven has a grand jury, why does it permit 
so appalling and perpetual a risk? New Haven is 
full of the most intelligent and thoughtful people, 
why do they not procure a change? The chances 
of fire or of alarm are not great, they may say. 
But are they not obviously great enough to guard 
against, and are there not plenty of the sensible 
people of New Haven who feel precisely as we 
write? The city of Providence had a spacious and 
noble hall. It was two stories from the street, and 
the building below was full of the inflammable ma- 
terial of a furniture wareroom. The hall was often 
crowded, and one evening after the immense audi- 
ence had dispersed the building took fire and burned 


| 


like tinder. It was rebuilt, and burned again. 
Other halls were built, up stairs and with entirely 
insufficient means of escape. So some gentlemen 
leased a lot of land of the city, put up a plain brick 
hall upon the ground, | to 
allow the escape of every one in a mere panic even, 
for there could hardly be any serious danger, and 
that is now the hall for lectures and concerts, and 
the only hall to which the Providence people go 


erfectly accessible, sure 


with a sense of security. 


tori played 


In the early winter Ris- 
in one of the other halls, and very many 
of those who would have enjoyed her acting most 
declined to sit in a trap to see it. 

Most of the halls in the country are like that at 
New Haven. Small or large, it is much the same. 
Of course the risk varies. A huge building like the 
Music Hall in Boston or the City Hall in Spring- 
field is less exposed than those in which there are 
stores and a single narrow throat of escape. How 
would it be in case of sudden alarm in Rand’s Hall 
at Troy, in Corinthian Hall at Rochester, in the Ar- 
cade Hall at Lockport? Let us hope that in the 
great Western cities it is better, and that the good 
people are not compell d to hear a concert or a lec- 
ture at the risk of their lives. 

And why should they be any where? Here is 
Mr. Recorder Hackett, who charges his jury that 
the new Academy of Music, or Opera House, in the 
City of New York, is to be supported by the old 
walls, and that it is a proper subject of inquiry. 
We are skimming along very thin ice in this mat- 
ter. Buildings are constantly run up with the least 
amount of cohesiveness practicable. The fire at the 
Opera House revealed the fact that it was so flimsy 
that if it had been full of people when the fire be- 
gan the loss of life would have been sickening. Is 
the new one to be any better? Are the theatres in 
the city traps, or are they not? Should we not all 
enjoy every thing a thousand-fold more if we could 
enjoy it in conscious security? Would we not all 
willingly pay more if we could buy that conscious- 
The thing to be done in building a ball is so 
to build it as to avoid a panic; and this can be done 
by making the audience sure that they can escape. 
The moment a terrible accident occurs we shall all 
see how it might have been avoided. Isit not worth 
while to change the tense, and see that it is avoided? 


ness ? 


Tuer is often a feeling that mere monuments of 
personal or national commemoration are poor things, 
not only because they are generally poorly designed, 
but because of the vague impression that they might 
be made to combine use with beauty. The oint- 
ment might have been sold, and given to the poor. 
If a good man dies there are those who, with a not 
unnatural emotion, exclaim that no brass or marble 
should be reared, but that a hospital or a school would 
be his most fitting monument. But it is undeniable 
that the instinct of the heart asks a statue or a 
shaft. The emotion is simple. It does not reason. 
It is the remembrance of the man it seeks first of 
all, and the hospital and the school are an after- 
thought. The impression such buildings make is 
complex. A memorial chapel never seems exactly 
a monument of affectionate remembrance. It is like 
a course of lectures founded in honor of a famous 
philosopher. He is undoubtedly associated with 
them, but not as the heart prefers. When Mr. Lin- 
coln was dead there were those who said, and sure- 
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ly with great reason, that a military hospital for 
Union soldiers would be his most fitting memorial. 
But on the morning when his death was announced 
an old colored woman, who had been a slave in Vir- 
ginia, and was living pleasantly, although emanci- 
pated, with her master, a Union man, said that the 
great friend of her race was dead; that they ought 
to build him a monument; and gave five dollars of 
her first earnings as the beginning of the sum. 

It was good seed. The freedmen far and near 
heard of it and obeyed the same feeling. Four 
thousand dollars came from Mississippi alone, and 
when the sum had increased to twenty-three thou- 
sand dollars, a Commission was appointed to take 
care of it, and to prepare for the erection of a monu- 
ment. Then came the check in the feelings and 
prospects of the freedmen consequent upon the po- 
litical aspect of the country a year ago, and the 
Commission have refrained from pushing the mat- 
ter among them. Mr. Yeatman of St. Louis, the 
head of the Western Sanitary Commission, had re- 
ceived the first five dollars, and was deeply interest- 
ed in the project. His friend, Mr. Crowe of St. 
Louis, traveling in Europe with Miss Hosmer, sug- 
gested to her to draw a design. Miss Hosmer in- 
stantly devoted herself to the work, and has sent 
out a model which has been adopted by the Com- 
mission, 


We have seen a fine photograph of it, and the | 


letter of Miss Hosmer has been generally reprinted 
and is doubtless familiar. Her intention is to build 
the monument of New England granite, the figures, 
ornaments, and bas-reliefs to be in bronze. The 
base of the whole will be sixty feet square, and the 
whole height sixty feet. The idea of the monu- 
ment is, that Lincoln’s fame rests upon emancipa- 
tion and the preservation of the Union. The lower 
base of the monument is surrounded with four bas- 
reliefs, representing characteristic scenes in his life : 
his birth ; his journey through the woods to his new 
home; his building log-cabins and splitting rails; 
his flat-boating and his farming. Then his public 
career as orator, member of the Legislature, bis de- 
parture from Springfield, and inauguration. Then 
the bembardment of Sumter, the capture of Mobile 
and of Petersburg, and the surrender of Lee. Last, 
the assassination, funeral procession, and burial at 
Springfield. Upon thisbase Miss Hosmer proposes to 


} 
place four statues of a negro—as a slave ; as a plant- | 
| vest Jack with a kind of romance which may be as 


ation hand; as a guide of the Union troops, and as 
a freeman and soldier. Above these is an octagonal 
base with inscriptions, and upon this a circular base 
surrounded by a bas-relief of thirty-six figures hand 
in hand, symbolic of the States. This supports the 


four columns of a temple, upon the cornice of which | 
are the concluding words of the Emancipation Proc- | 


larvation—and within the temple a statue of the 
dead President lies on a marble sarcophagus—while 


around the base of the whole are four mourning Vic- | 
| land-sharks which infest all the shores where sailors 


tories with trumpets reversed. 

This is a very elaborate design, and in the descrip- 
tion doubtless seems confused ; but seen at once in 
the model or the photograph the details are easily 
comprehended. 
at a quarter of a million of dollars, 
clearly that there are very fine points in the design ; 
but we confess that we should be better satisfied if 
the freedmen’s monument to Lincoln were indeed 
theirs ; 
subscribed would perhaps be more satisfactory than 
the more elaborate structure, however noble and 
imposing. In Miss Hosmer’s design the statues 


The cost of the work is estimated | 
It will be seen | 


and a statue erected from the money they | 
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of the negroes are especially fine; and we trust, 
whatever the ultimate fate of the whole work, that 
she will not fail to make those. We do not know 
what form the various monumental projects in per- 
petuation of the President’s memory have taken, but 
it would surely be a happy result if they could all 
be combined in one which should be generally satis- 
factory. : 


SarLors certainly seem more outcast than any 
class of persons who are so essential to society. In 
song and story they are always wild, half-mysteri- 
ous figures. They are almost the sole class among 
us which has a special costume. They live in a cer- 
tain quarter of allsea-ports. Theirlooks and speech 
have a strange, often racy and poetic character, 
and the imagination more easily plays with them 
than with those who pity or shun them. They 
have a fascinating lawlessness of manner, as if they 
were the chartered libertines of civilization; and 
the general feeling about them is, that they are a 
generous, careless, ignorant, sinful crew. But those 
who know them best love them most, and confide in 
them most fully. Especially a man who has been 
a sailor cherishes a tender freemasonry of sympathy 
for the craft, and resents any slur or sharp insinua- 
tion against them. 

A sailor is a child in a certain kind of artlese- 
ness and simplicity ; and, however reckless and 
roystering he may be, he seldom has that pe- 
culiar hard worldliness which is the worst misfor- 
tune that can befall a man. With this simplicity 
like a boy he has a curious feminine quality which 
appeals to courtesy if not sometimes to compassion, 
and often a natural dignity which is becoming to 
one who has seen so much of the globe upon which 
we live. But, like grown-up, neglected children, 
sailors are sadly bumped and buffeted about. They 
would be justified on misanthropy, but they some- 
how cherish a good-humored philosophy, expecting 
to rough it, and seldom deceived in their expecta- 
tions. The toilers of the sea and of the land de- 
velop the must opposite qualities. The farmer is 
close, silent, sad, thrifty—the sailor frank, free- 
spoken, jolly, and lavish. The silent man is nur- 
tured amidst the calm regularity of the seasons and 
the natural processes; the gay and rollicking sailor 
lives among storms and on the most treacherous and 
unstable element. Of course we land-lubbers in- 


suspicious as Cooper's romance of the Indians. But 
those who know the Indians well dislike and dis- 
trust them. Those who know the sailors feel more 
and more kindly toward them, and so justify the 
romantic interest. 

Somebody wrote to the Jerald recently a descrip- 
tion of a visit to a sailor boarding-house in New 
York, with an account of the shocking way in which 
the poor fellows are fleeced. They are prey to the 


land, and all efforts to save them are futile. You 
come to the door of the house and look in. Every 
thing is bare and dingy and dirty, and a foul smell 
exhales from the interior. The room at the side 
of the door is a bar-room, as desolate as the entry. 
It is low and dark and foul. There are a few tables, 
and seamen’s chests are piled up at the end of the 
room. <A few sailors are lying about the room on 
benches, or sit upon the tables dangling their feet. 
A kind of steep stairway or ladder leads to the story 


| above, and climbing up youentera bedroom. There 


are four beds covered with ragged, filthy clothes. 
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The floors are foul, and the walls covered with dirt 
Shrunken deal par- 
titions separate the rooms, and the lodgers can talk 
and look through the apertures. In one corner of 
the room lies a drunken, half-naked woman. 

This is the home to which the sailor comes. This 
is the bourne which is to cheer his imagination in 
the wild wintry night-watch upon the coast, and 
the landlord is often but a pirate. He knows that 
Jack has his wages in his pocket, and the landlord 
means to have them. Perhaps Jack has a hundred 
and fifty dollars. He strolls out of the house—for 
why should he stay in it ?—and is brought home at 
night drunk, The next morning he goes out ag 
but as he is going the landlord advises him not to 
risk all his money by carrying it upon his person, 
but to leave it with him for safety. Guileless Jack 


stains and with obscene verses. 


iin, 


assents, and gives up a large part of his money. 
Of course, as the host expects, he returns drunk at 
night. The landlord plies him with liquor, keeps 
him stupidly drunk through the next day, and on 
the day following carts him to a ship abo \ 
for a long voyage, and returns to enjoy the fruit 
of his pious endeavors. j 

Or Jack spends all his money and has no further 
He comes to the landlord and says that 
The landlord 
opens an account for food and drink, and perhaps 
even money and clothes, and enters on it what he 
Knowing that not more than thirty dol- 
lars is likely to be advanced before sailing, the 
landlord hastens to put the sailor upon some ship 
ready to sail, draws the money, presents his ac- 
count, which Jack does not very well comprehend, 
and pockets as much as he dares, A 

And what will you do about it? is the, weary 
question. 


it to leave 


resource, 
he is willing to ship any where. 


| 
chooses, 


Good people, with chapels and tracts and 
missionaries, are trying to do something all the time. 
But they fail to interest Jack, although th« vy may 


frighten him. Boarding-houses are licensed, but 


unlicensed boarding-houses still allure the easy son | 


of the sea. If he could only learn to respect him- 
self, and to feel that society does not really outlaw 
him! And another writer insists that he is 
ning to discover this by discovering how important 
he is. A skilled sailor is like any other skilled 
worker, and he begins to demand wages in propor- 
tion; and there is an American Seaman’s Protect- 
ive Association which proposes to do for seamen 
what the guilds of other laborers do for them. It 
proposes to strike in case the members can not ob- 
tain the wages they ask for. Very well; only let 
it be fair. No association can rightfully supersede 
the liberty of the individual. Trades-unions have 
never yet learned that their tyranny is as bad, and 
often much worse, than that of capital. Let Jack 
beware of land-sharks in every form. 

The prostration of our mercantile marine by the 
fortunes of the war should quicken our wits in re- 
gard to its resuscitation, and we may perhaps fol- 
low with advantage the British and French meth- 
ods of obtaining competent ship-masters. British 
captains and mates ‘‘are required to have a strict 
examination in seamanship and navigation, and to 
have some knowledge of steam.” They can inflict 
only certain punishments, and in a certain way. 
The officer is not allowed to abuse his power, but is 
secure in the due enforcement of discipline. But 
there is a Board to enforce the laws for the protec- 
tion of the seaman, and a system of allotments by 
which he provides for his family when absent on a 
cruise. In the French service the requirements of 


begin- 
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the officers are severer. They must understand 


gunnery, and to that end must spend a year in the 
navy. 
ished by the revo 
mand. They must not strike a 
or has the right to defend himself. For 
not allowed to command in the Ft 
ly fourth foreigners 
and to every ten men there mu | 
The Italians have adopted the French system. 
In the city of New York there is an Am 
established by act 


Drunkenness or improper conduct is pun- 
ation of the certificate of 
l the 
ners 


com 
ailor, ar sail 
are 
are all 


or one 


st be 


rican 
of the 
na- 


Ship-masters’ Association, 
Legislature. But the marine of the 
tional, and should be regulated by national 
Experts deny the stringency or adequacy of 


country i 
laws. 
the 
examinations which qualify American mast 

course in all such assertions there is a certain 

of prejudice and personal feeling. But as w 

now to reassert our rights upon the sea, let us com- 
as by su- 


mand it by superior intelligence as well 


pe rior force. 

snow, 
h-bells, 
where he 
their 


Whi e the winter nights sparkle with the 
and ring with the merry music of the sl 
the solitary sitter in some country cit 
can hear the steady beat of the bells a 
will be reminded of the extr: 
, Which seem to us by far the most 


ry 


irk 
expression, 
lines of Po 
and perfect adjustment of the words to th 
described to be found any where in literatur 
nder of verbal felicity : 


is a we 


What a world of merr 
How they ti " 
In the air of nigt 
While the stars that oversprinkle 
All the heavens, seem to twinkle 
With a crystalline delight; 
Keeping time, time, 
In a Runic rhy 
To the tintinabulation that so nm 
From the bells, bells, bell 
lls, bells, bells 


From the jingling 


ment 


rt of 


and the tinkling of the bells.’ 


The iteration of the word ‘‘ bells” is daring, but it 
gives exactly the persistent monotony of the beat- 
ing of the bells of a steady trotting And it 
is doubtful if the bells are not the chic f} leasure of 
d without 


horse. 


sleighing. 
flavor. In Lockport the Easy Chair 
lover driving his mistress over the snow in perfect 

They looked as if they solved to 
enjoy th -mselvyes, but were not succe 


“ But 
the snow was smooth, the sleigh was light, the robes 


Silent slipping is as flat as for 
saw a young 
stillness. 
ding. 
were ample, the horse was swift. But they were 
not happy. Their little trip wanted the music 
the bells. 


of 


Mr. Bancrort’s ninth volume of the History of 
the United States, which is the third of the Revo- 
lution, is published, and there is no reason to doubt 
that this great work will be finished before many 
years. The admirable perception of the historian 
is shown in a little remark he made more than ten 
years ago. A friend walking with him upon the 
cliffs at Newport, where he has a summer heme, 
asked him to what period he shoald bring the his- 
tory. ‘‘ Down to the formation of the Constitu- 
tion,” replied the historian, ‘‘for all subs quent to 
that is experiment.” So it has proved; but the 
experiment is successful, 

It is curious to reflect how much of our literature 
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has arisen since the beginning of the publication of 
Bancroft’s History. Its publication has extended 
over a generation. When the first volume was 
issued Emerson, Longfellow, Prescott, Hawthorne, 
Motley, Lowell, Holmes, were names unknown. 
Irving, Bryant, and Percival were the lords of the 
hour, and Willis was just beginning to be known. 
For the preface is dated June 16, 1834, and the au- 
thor modestly says: ‘* The work which I have un- 
dertaken will necessarily extend to several volumes. 
* * * * The work has already occasioned long 
preparation, and its completion will require further 
years of exertion.” Those years have been steadi- 
ly given. A generation has passed away. The 
historian has filled conspicuous positions in the serv- 
ice of the country, the opportunities of which, es- 
pecially those of the embassy to England, he has 
turned to the advantage of his work, which has he- 
come the work of his life, and one of the most faith- 
fully studied works in our literature. 

Mr. Bancroft has many of the most valuable qual- 
ities of a historian. His temperament is intellect- 
ual. He is naturally a scholar, seeking knowledge 
with avidity in every direction and in many lan- 
guages. Jor he is also an accomplished linguist, 
early and always accustomed to the Greek and Latin, 
to the French, German, and Italian. His memory 
is a marvelous magazine. The accumulations of a 
life of study exactly ordered, and ready for instant 
and adequate service. Widely versed in literature, 
he marks in it the tendency and spirit of historic 
movements before they appear in the grosser form 
of events; and this untiring zeal of study has kept 
even pace with the progress of the history to which 
he has devoted himself. The same resolute indus- 
try has secured the most ample manuscript mate- 
rial, so that his historic collections of that kind are 
of the highest value. To these advantages he adds 
the habits of the wise scholar. The earlier part of 
the day he gives to work, vigorously secluding him- 
self from interruption. The afternoon he passes in 
active exercise in the air, usually in the saddle. 
The evening finds him in the midst of cheerful so- 
cial recreation. 

These are the fortunate endowments of the his- 
torian. As to the higher fitness for his task he has 
the faith that “through the ages one increasing 


purpose runs,” and holds human progress to be | 


measured by the development of liberty. He is, 


therefore, more than an annalist, for he sees all the | 
facts he records in the light of spiritual law. Of | 
course, therefore, his work is liable to the charge | 


of being written upon a theory, and to be in a cer- 


tain sense controversial. For it is hardly possible | 


that the generalization is yet possible which will 
establish the law of historical development. We 


are still observing phenomena. On the other hand, | 
it is equally impossible for any man born in sym- | 


pathy with the great movement of his race and 
time, to record the history of his own country which 
plays so conspicuous a part in the great drama, or 
of any other country or time in which he discerns 
the impulse in which he delights and believes, with- 
out putting his heart into his work and cheering, as 
it were, the men and the deeds which vindicate his 
faith. All the chief historians of our tongue share 


this tendency with Mr. Bancroft, to read events by | 
| military experience, his lines were too much ex- 


their convictions. Among the Englishmen Gibbon, 
who has the least sign of it, can not altogether con- 


ceal it; while Hume, Grote, and Macaulay con- | 


spicuously illustrate the truth. Besides, Bancroft, 
Hildreth, and Motley, among the Americans, can 


not but argue and applaud as they write. Prescott, 
who does it least, is rather an elegant and accom- 
plished annalist than a historian of insight. Like 
Irving he tells fascinatingly a romantic tale. 

It is urged that Bancroft deals too exclusively 
with the official aspects of his subject, and that we 
hear more of Parliaments and Congresses than of 
the people. But it is peculiarly true of American 
history that you can not faithfully describe their po- 
litical movements without describing the people. 
Their character and condition are inseparable from 
their political history, and each constantly and in 
detail reflects the other. Certain details of man- 
ners, and curious statistics, such as Macaulay in- 
cludes in one of his famous and interesting chap- 
ters, are not found in Bancroft grouped in one pic- 
ture, but the details dropped throughout give a vivid 
impression of the actual daily life of the people, for 
which, indeed, in its particulars, we naturally look 
rather to memoirs than to history. 

In Bancroft’s History is recorded the progressive 
development of the experiment of popular govern- 
ment upon this continent by one who believes heart- 
ily in the principle, and who feels that there has 
been a steady justification of it in his country. 
The events of the last six years have but confirmed 
that faith, and in none of the volumes do the pecu- 
liar excellences of the author seem so striking as 
in this last issued, the ninth. It opens with the 
Declaration of Independence in July, 1776, and the 
action closes with the winter encampment at Val- 
ley Forge in 1777. It includes, therefore, the bat- 
tle of Long Island and the retreat; the evacuation 
of New York and the retreat through New Jersey ; 
the return by Trenton and Princeton to Morristown ; 
the Northern campaign; the advance and defeat of 
Burgoyne; the contest for the Delaware River; 
Brandywine and Germantown and the British occu- 
pation of Philadelphia. These are the military 
movements; but the political history, both foreign 
and domestic, is not less interesting. The chap- 
ters upon the effect of the Declaration in Europe, 
the embarrassments of America ; the course of opin- 
ion and legislation in England, and the aspect ef 
Spain, are full of fresh material; while the chap- 
ters upon the United States and George IIT., and 
the United States and France, are truly admirable. 
The chapter upon the Constitutions of the various 
States of America is one of the most valuable con- 
tributions ever made to our political history. 

The historical portraits are very vivid. Charles 
Fox, Dr. Franklin, Lafayette, Washington, with the 
passing touches of Lord North and a multitude 
more, show the skill of the long-practiced literary 
artist as well as the insight of the thoughtful 
student. 

The friends of General Greene are troubled by 
some of Mr. Bancroft’s statements and judgments 
of his conduct, and his grandson, Professor G. W. 
Greene, is said to be preparing a reply to the histo- 
rian’s view. We do not understand Mr. Bancroft, 
however, to be in the least hostile to General 
Greene, to deny his military talent and service, or 
to question the peculiar confidence which Washing- 
ton reposed in him. He does say, indeed, that 
upon Long Island, at the opening of the war, and 
before Greene had had or could have had much 


tended for his force, and that at Germantown he 
was inexplicably slow in moving, and managed his 
troops badly. But the extension at Long Island 
was not surprising in a new commander, and the 





delay and mismanagement at Germantown are as- 
serted upon the authority of contemporary letters 
whick are mentioned. If there is a misapprehen- 
sion of fact, General Greene’s grandson will doubi- 
less be able to make the truth clear. But as ther 
is not the smallest ill-feeling toward Greene 
ent upon the part of the historian, and as he is an 
exhaustive student of any especial point, the con- 
troversy can not fail to be very instructive. Be- 
tween the two we are likely to know all the con- 
temporary sources of information. The 
friendship and trust of Washington Greene's 
suflicient credentials man and 
Yet there may have been occasions when he was at 
fault, and the fact would be no reason for denying 
or questioning the justice of the general impres- 
sion. 

Mr. Bancroft does, indeed, disturb the halo which 
surrounds some Revolutionary heads. Good old 
Israel Putnam, for instance, the hero of the boyish 
school-books and stories, is far from an Alexander 
or Marlborough upon these pages. Charles Lee 
and Horatio Gates had been previously exposed, 
but Mr. Bancroft fits them finally into their true 
historic niche. 
phlet which has been published to shield him, will 
be always regarded either as weak or treacherous 
according to the humanity and generosity of the 
student. The sketches of Arnold, although the 
final scene of his career is not reached, are striking 
and vivid, and prepare the mind for the catastrophe. 
Indeed, if the historian with his firm handling has 
deranged some of the accepted traditions of the 
Revolution, he has done so in a spirit so reasonable 
and with a purpose so pure that nobody can ques- 
tion his sincerity however his conclusions may be 
denied. Wherever he departs from the popular 
view he seems to us generally justified. But if he 
has omitted any essential information or has un- 
consciously misused the knowledge he commands, 
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his critics interested to correct him yi ride of line- 
age and family fame will assuredly make it evi- 
dent, 

} 


Meanwhile time has not touched t 


he springs of 
His sty le 
has not lost in warmth while it has gained in com- 
pactness. His 
and picturesque. 
hard, but the theme is so inspiring 


enthusiasm in the mind of the historian. 


narration is clear, swift, concise, 
It is sometimes too stately and 

that the artist 
can hardly keep from his hand the swell 
One volume n 
rial of which is arranged, finish the 


Revolution, and we suppose one volume, or at 


of his soul 


ore, the mate- 


in contemplating it. 


te 
will story of th 
the 
most two succeeding volumes, will bring the great 


task to an end. 


AmoneG the many charming books of the delight- 
ful season possibly the most charming—for who 
shall dare use unstinted superlatives—are Labou- 
laye’s Fairy Book, published by the Harpers, 
the illustrated Poems of Jean Ingelow, pul lished 
Laboulay« s stories 


and 


by Roberts Brothers of Boston. 
are exquisite, and it is not surprising that their sale 
has been rapid and extensive. They are admira- 
bly illustrated, and Miss Booth in translating has 
not lost the genial spirit and sparkle of the origin- 
al. Quaint and truly fairy, we have 
seen no recent book which is so sure to go on mak- 
friends of Cir 


fresh and 


lerella and Puss 
and all the stand- 
Ing 


any s&¢ 


ing friends of all the 
in Boots and the Sleeping Beauty, 
Jean 
of 
Chair's estimate of the « 


ards of fairy lore. The edition of ow, 
the 


shows us that the 


most sumptuous books ason, 
Easy 
sential popular charm of her poetry was not inex- 
of the recent 
poets, who have sung their way so gratefully to th 
public heart. The illustrations aré 
quaint, and the solid and splendid binding of 
book makes its coming into any home a feast of 
beauty and melody. 
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UNITED STATES. 

UR Record closes on the 2d of January. Con- 

gress having assembled on the 3d of Decem- 
ber, we devote the greater part of this Record to a 
narration of the condition of the country as present- 
ed in the official reports presented to the National 
Legislature, and to a chronicle of the proceedings 
of that body which appear likely to exert an im- 
portant bearing upon the affairs of the country for 
the coming months, 

PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 

The President's Message is mainly devoted to a 
recital and defense of his policy in regard to the 
lately seceding States. He declares that ‘‘ Peace, 
order, tranquillity, and civil authority, have beer 
formally declared to exist throughout the whole of 
the United States. In all the States civil author- 
ity has superseded the coercion of arms, and the 
people by their voluntary action are maintaining 
their governments in full activity and complete 
operation. The enforcement of the laws is no longer 
‘obstructed in any State by combinations too pow- 
erful io be suppressed by the ordinary course of 
judicial proceedings ;’ and the animosities engen- 
dered by the war are rapidly yielding to the benefi- 


cent influences of our free institutions, and to the 
kindly effects of unrestricted social and commercial 
intercourse.” 

After reciting the steps which had already been 
taken toward ‘‘the gradual restoration of the States 
in which the insurrection occurred to their relations 
with the Federal Government,” the President goes 
on to state that the main thing which remained to 
be done was the “admission to Congress of loyal 


| Senators and Representatives from the States whose 
| people had rebelled against the lawful authority of 
| the General Government.” 


He regrets that Con- 
gress has failed, except in the case of the State of 
Tennessee, to admit so that ten 
States remain unrepresented in Congress. He ar- 


such members, 


| gues that the admission of the Representatives from 


these States would have been not only desirable as 
tending to restore good feeling, but right as carry- 
ing out the principles embodied in the Declaration 
of Independence, that there should be no taxation 
without representation, and the provisions of the 
Constitution securing to each State its representa- 
tion in Congress. He argues at length against the 
proposition that ‘‘the existence of the States was 
terminated by the rebellious acts of their inhabit- 


| ants, and that the insurrection having been sup- 
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pressed, they were henceforth to be considered mere- 
ly as conquered Territories,” maintaining, on the 
contrary, that the entire course of the General Gov- 
ernment during the war was based upon the as- 
sumption that the seceding States were still mem- 
bers of the Union, and that the declared object of 
the war was to restore, not to destroy, the States. 
He argues that the admission of members from these 
States would afford ‘tno grounds of apprehension 
that persons who are disloyal would be clothed with 
powers of legislation,” because each House, being 
judge of the qualifications of its members, would 
hav~ full power to exclude any person ineligible to 
hoid that position. If a person elected should ‘“ be 
refused admission as a member, for want of due al- 
legiance to the Government and returned to his con- 
stituents, they are admonished that none but per- 
sons loyal to the United States will be allowed a 
voice in the Legisiative Councils of the pation.” 
If such admission was wise and expedient a year 
ago, the President argues that it is no less so now; 
and ‘‘if, in the exact position of these States at the 
present time, it is lawful to exclude them from rep- 
resentation, the question will not be changed by the 
efflux of time. Ten years hence, if these States re- 
main as they are, the right of representation will be 
no stronger, the right of exclusion will be no weak- 
er.” The President therefore urges that the ad- 
mission of the loyal Southern representatives in 
Congress is ‘‘ imperatively demanded by every con- 
sideration of national interest, sound policy, and 
equal justice.” 

The most important suggestion made by the 
President in regard to domestic affairs is, that the 
District of Columbia should be allowed a delegate 
in Congress, with the same rights and powers as are 
accorded to the delegates from the Territories. 

In regard to Foreign Affairs, our relations with 
France, growing out of the occupation of Mexico by 
French forces, are the most important. At the 
time when the Message was presented, the tidings 
had just come that the withdrawal of the French 
troops would not be commenced in November, as 
was agreed upon. The President hopes that the 
Emperor of France will reconsider his resolution, and 
adopt such measures as shall conform as nearly as 
possible with the engagements between France and 
the United States. Later intelligence than that 
embodied in the Message indicates that the Emperor 
proposes to withdraw his whole force at once in the 
ensuing spring, instead of, as originally proposed, 
in three divisions, the last leaving in November, 
1867. This we may consider as a substantial con- 
formity with the terms of the original stipulation ; 
the withdrawal though begun later will be finished 
earlier than originally stipulated. In the mean 
while, Mr. Campbell had been appointed Minister 
to the only Government in Mexico recognized by 
the United States—that of Juarez—and ‘it was 
thought expedient that he should be attended in the 
vicinity of Mexico by Lieutenant-General Sherman, 
with the view of obtaining such information as might 
be important to determine the course to be pursued 
by the Government of the United States in re-estab- 
lishing and maintaining necessary and proper inter- 
course with the Republic of Mexico.” As yet, how- 
ever, it does not appear that the Minister has been 
able to place himself in direct communication with 
the Government to which he was accredited. 

As to our claims upon the Government of Great 
Britain, arising from the depredations upon our 
commerce during the civil war by British subjects, 
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and notably those of the Anglo-Confederate cruiser 
Alabama», the President regrets that *‘ no consider- 
able advance had been made toward an adjustment.” 
The President ascribes this delay in a great meas- 
ure to the domestic situation in Great Britain, where 
an entire change of Ministry had occurred. The 
attention of the new Ministry had Leen called to 
the subject, and there was ‘‘some reason to expect 
that it will now be considered in a friendly spirit.” 
Whatever might be the wishes of the two Govern- 
ments, savs the President, ‘it is manifest that good- 
will and friendship between the two countries can 
not be established until a reciprocity in the practice 
of good-faith and neutrality shall be restored be- 
tween the respective nations.” Closely connected 
with this subject is the conduct of our Government 
in relation to the late Fenian attempt upon Canada. 
While considering this as essentially a political 
movement, and therefore recommending the exer- 
cise of clemency on the part of the British authori- 
ties toward those engaged in it, and having taken 
measures to secure a fair trial for citizens of the 
United States who have taken part in it, the Pres- 
ident declares emphatically that ‘‘so long as the 
neutrality laws remain upon our Statute Books they 
should be faithfully executed ;” and if they operate 
harshly or oppressively, Congress only can apply 
the remedy by their modification or repeal. Touch- 
ing the prerogative still affirmed by some European 
Powers, and formally abandoned by none, though 
the exercise of it has been tacitly forborne by Great 
Britain and France, of the right to exact military 
service from such of their citizens as, having been 
naturalized in the United States, have returned on 
transient visits to their native countries, the Pres- 
ident thinks this a favorable time for Congress to 
assert the principle that “naturalization by one 
state fully exempts the native-born subject of any 
other state from the performance of military serv- 
ice under any foreign Government, so long as he 
does not voluntarily renounce its rights and bene- 
fits.” 

The Message closes with the assertion that ‘ our 
Government is now undergoing its most trying or- 
deal,” and with the hope that ‘‘the peril may be 
successfully and finally passed without impairing 
its original strength and symmetry ;” and the aver- 
ment that ‘‘the interests of the nation are best to 
be promoted by the revival of fraternal relations, 
the complete obliteration of our past differences, and 
the reinauguration of all the pursuits of peace:” 
these ends to be attained by preserving ‘‘the har- 
mony between the co-ordinate departments of the 
Government—each in its proper sphere cordially co- 
operating with the other in securing the mainte- 
nance of the Constitution, the preservation of the 
Union, and the perpetuity of our free institutions.” 

REPORTS FROM DEPARTMENTS. 

The Report of the Secretary of the Treasury pre- 
sents an elaborate resumé of the fiscal condition of 
the Government. The prominent features are, that 
the entire public debt, deducting the amount in 
the Treasury, was, on the 31st of October, 1866, 
$2,551,000,000, being a reduction since the 30th of 
June, 1865, of $130,000,000, of which $99,000,000 
had been effected within the four months imme- 
diately preceding. Since October, 1865, when the 
debt was at its maximum, $2,741,000,000, the en- 
tire reduction has been $206,000,000. During the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1866, the receipts were 
$558,000,000, being $90,000,000 more than the esti- 





mates; and the expenditures $520,000,000, being 
200,000,000 less than the estimates, nearly the 
whole of the diminution of expenditures being in 
the War Department. ‘The receipts for the fise- 
al vear ending June 30, 1867, are estimated at 
247. »,000,000, and the expenditures at $316,000,000, 
lreasury of 
The receipts and expenditures were 


which would leave a balance in the 
$159,000, 000. 


mainly, in round numbers, as follows: 


From Customs 

From Public Lands . 
From Direct Tax 

From Internal Revent 
Miscellaneous Sources .. 


- $179,000,000 
660,000 

2 000,000 
309,000,000 


67,000,000 


EXPENDITURES. 
Civil List , . $12, 
Foreign Intercourse............. l, 
Miscellaneous 27,400,000 
Interior Department. . 18,800,000 
War Department , 
Navy Department......... . { 
Interest on Debt... . © 


00,000 


00,000 


284,000,000 
B00, 000 


OOO O00 


The Secretary disavows the idea that a 
debt is for us a blessing, and although he 
that it may not be advisable to continue the reduc- 
tion as rapidly as it has been made during the past 
year, but that it may be better to reduce the 
of taxation in various directions where it now press- 
es most severely, he yet hopes that it may be 
ularly reduced at the rate of four or five millions 
of dollars a month, so that the whole may be prid 
He fur- 
nishes an elaborate exposé of the principles which 


public 


judges 


rate 


reg- 


by the generation which contracted it. 


have guided him in managing the fiscal affairs of 
the country, enlarges upon the evils of a redundant 
currency, urges its gradual but constant contrac- 
tion, with a view to the resumption of specie pay- 
ments, which, he thinks, with proper legislation, 
may be done in less than two years.——The prin- 
ciples which, in the opinion of the Secretary, should 
govern our revenue system are: (1.) That as few 
articles as possible should be subject to internal 
taxation. (2.) That duties upon imports should 
correspond with the taxes upon home commodities ; 
they should not be so high as to be prohibitory, or 
to build up home monopolies, or to prevent the free 
exchange of commodities ; nor so low as to serious- 
ly impair the revenues, or to subject home manu- 
facturers to a competition, which they can not sus- 
tain, with cheaper labor and larger capital. (3.) 
That raw materials, whose value is largely enhanced 
by the labor to be expended upon them, should be 
free from taxation, or at all events very lightly 
taxed. (4.) That the burdens of taxation should 
fall chiefly upon those whose interests are protected 
by taxation, and upon those to whom the public 
debt is a source of wealth and profit, and as light- 
ly as possible upon the laboring classes. The 
present high prices, resulting mainly from a redun- 
dant currency and high taxes, are regarded by the 
Secretary as not only ‘‘ oppressing the masses of 
the people,” but as ‘‘ seriously checking the devel- 
opment, growth, and prosperity of the country.” 
They prevent the building of dwellings, manufac- 
tories, and ships; they affect injuriously the opera- 
tions of agriculture, and of many other national in- 
terests. Assuming that no important interest can 
suffer without involving suffering in others, the 
Secretary proceeds to show, by a simple table, that 
while we have every facility for commercial enter- 
prise, our foreign commerce has declined nearly fif- 
ty per cent, within the last six years, while the 
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tonnage of foreign vessels in the American trade 
has increased in a ratio fully equal, rhe 
of American and foreign vessels engaged in our 


tonnage 


trade is thus given: 
1850. 
Tonnage of American 
engaged in 
the foreign carrying 
trade, which entered 
American ports 
Tonnage of such ves- 
cleared from > 6,165,924 
American ports 
Tonnage of foreign) 
vessels which enter- > 2,353,911 
ed our ports 
Tonnage of foreign) 
vessels cleared from 


our ports... 
While it 


diminution, from 


vessels 


eels 


2,624,005 3,505,123 4, 


is true that a large proportion of this 
1860 to 1865, was to the 
depredations of Confederate cruisers, still, after the 
war, there should have been a rapid increase 
American vessels; and this must have be 
had not the high prices of material ar 
us transferred the 
British Provinces, 
more cheaply than in Maine. 

be taken from Virginia to the Pre 
these Provinces to England, and there be 


owing 


mn 


d labor with 


r to the 
be br 
‘timber can 


business of ship-buildi 


where vessels can now ilt 


vinees, and from 
made into 
ships which can be sold at a profit, while the 
kind of vessels can only be built in New England 

But, continues the Secretary, ‘the evil 
stop here. A nation which builds ships 
navigates th s to build 
ships ceases to be a commercial and maritime na 
tion. Unless, therefore, the causes which prevent 
the building of ships in the United States shall 
cease, the 


same 


at a loss.” 
does not 


m; and a nation which ceas 


foreign carrying trade, even of our own 
productions, must be yielded to other nations. To 
this humiliation and loss the people of the United 
States ought not to be subjected. The United States 
will not be a first-class Power among nations, 
will her other industrial interests continue long to 
prosper as they ought, if her commerce shall be per- 
mitted to languish.” 

Having passed in survey the entire financial con- 
dition of the country, resulting in the conviction 
that ‘‘we have been for some time and still are 
moving in the wrong direction, and that much of 
our prosperity is unreal and unreliable,” the Secre- 
tary comes to the final conclusion, that ‘the ability 
of the country to right itself speedily is unshaken,” 
we having as yet but “touched the surface 
resources, the great mines of our national wealth 
being yet to be developed.” He is “ of opinion that 
specie payments may be resumed as early as the Ist 
day of July, 1868 ;” and hopes that “such will be 
the character of our future legislation, and such the 
condition of our productive industry, that this most 
desirable result may be brought about at a still ear- 


nor 


of our 


lier day.” 

The financial policy recommended by the Secre- 
tary may be summed up under five general heads: 
(1.) The national bank-note currency should be re- 
deemed at central points. (2.) The entire currency 
should be curtailed to the amount required by a le- 
gitimate and healthful trade. (3.) The tariff should 
be modified so as to relieve raw materials, as far as 
may be, from high duties. (4.) Five per cent. bonds, 
the interest payable in England and Germany, 
should be issued, sufficient to absorb the six per 
cent. bonds now there, and to meet any additional 
foreign demand for further investment. (6.) The 
Southern States should be rehabilitated, so that by 
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the revival of their industry and productiveness | 


they may be able to bear their share of the national 
burdens. 

The Report of the Secretary of War is devoted 
mainly to the details of the measures attending the 
disbandment of the vast army of volunteers. The 
successive steps by which this has been accom- 
plished are these: On the Ist of May, 1865, there 
were in the United States service 1,034,064 men; 
on the 15th of November of that year, 800,093 had 
been mustered out and paid; on the 20th of Janu- 
ary, 1866, the number mustered out was 918,722; 
February 15, 952,452 ; June 30, 1,010,670 ; Novem- 
ber 1, 1,023,021, leaving in the service only 11,043 
volunteers, white and colored. The work of dis- 
banding this army of more than a million of men 
might have been performed within three months, 
had it not been found necessary to retain a portion 
of the force for a considerable time after the con- 
clusion of the war. ‘* Past experience shows,” says 
the Secretary, “that should any national emerg- 
ency require a larger force than is provided by the 
peace establishment, an army could be swiftly or- 
ganized to the full strength of a million of men.” 
The materials of war have also been largely dimin- 
ished by sale. Thus, up to August 2, there had 
been sold more than 200,000 horses and mules, 
nearly 4500 hospitals, barracks, and other build- 
ings. Of the 590 ocean transports in service on 
the Istof July, 1865, at a daily expense of $82,400, 
there were a year later only 53, at a daily cost of 
$3000, and most of these have since been dis- 
charged; and of the 262 vessels employed in inland 
transportation, not one remained in the service of 
the Government on the 30th of June, 1866. The 
military railroads, which during the war reached 
an aggregate length of 2630 miles, having 433 en- 
gines and 6600 cars, have been transferred to pri- 
vate boards and companies, upon condition of the 
adoption of loyal organizations of directors. The 
military telegraphs, 15,389 miles, have been dis- 
continued. The total expense of operating these 
railroads and telegraphs during the war was nearly 
$50,000,000. After disposing of all perishable and 
unserviceable stores and supplies, there are still left 
on hand clothing, munitions, and arms sufficient 
for the immediate equipment of large armies; and 
as the disbanded troops stand ready to respond to 
the national call, our military strength remains 
really unimpaired, although the army has been re- 
duced to a peace footing. 
of the regular army, as fixed by the Act of July 
28, 1866, is 75,382 rank and file ; its present strength 


is fixed at 54,302; and as soon as the ranks are | 


well filled it is designed to raise the standard of 
qualifications required for enlistment. 

The superiority of breech -loading small-arms 
having become apparent, measures have been tak- 
en for their speedy production. The ordinary 
Springfield muskets will be converted into breech- 
loaders at a small expense: these will form a gun 
better in all respects than the Prussian needle gun. 

The army is now organized into thirteen Depart- 
ments, as follows: (1.) The East; General Meade, 
head-quarters at Philadelphia. (2.) The Lakes; 
General Hooker, head-quarters at Detroit. (3.) 
Washington; General Canby, head-quarters at 
Washington. (4.) The Potomac; General Scho- 


field, head-quarters at Richmond. (5.) The South; | 


General Sickles, head-quarters at Charleston. (6.) 
The Tennessee ; General Thomas, head-quarters at 
Louisville. (7.) The Gulf; General Sheridan, head- 


The maximum strength | 
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quarters at New Orleans. (8.) Arkansas; General 
Ord, head-quarters at Little Rock. (9.) The Mis- 
souri; General Hancock, head-quarters at Fort 
Leavenworth. (10.) The Platte; General Cooke, 
head-quarters at Omaha. (11.) Dakota; General 
Terry, head-quarters at Fort Snelling. (12.) Cali- 
fornia; General M‘Dowell, head-quarters at San 
Francisco. (13.) The Columbia; General Steele, 
head-quarters at Portland, Oregon. 

The Report of the Secretary of the Navy shows that 
the present number of vessels is 278, armed with 
2351 guns. Of these 115 vessels, carrying 1029 
guns are in active service. The entire number of 
seamen is about 13,000. Of the vessels in active 
service 69, with 694 guns, are on squadron duty. 
The European Squadron, Admiral Goldsborough, 
has 10 vessels, with 113 guns; the Asiatic squad- 
ron, Admiral Bell, 8 vessels, 78 guns; the North 
Atlantic squadron, Admiral Palmer, 15 vessels, 
135 guns; the South Atlantic squadron, Admiral 
Gordon, 8 vessels, 75 guns; the North Pacific 
squadron, Admiral Thatcher, 10 vessels, 119 guns; 
the South Pacific squadron, Admiral Dahlgren, 7 
vessels, 67 guns; the Gulf squadron, Commodore 
Winslow, 10 vessels, 71 guns. 

The Report details at length the movements of 
all these squadrons during the year, dwelling in 
particular upon the ocean voyages of the Monitors 
Monadnock and Miantonomoh, which have dispelled 
the belief formerly entertained that our turreted iron- 
clafs could not safely venture outside the harbors in 
which they were constructed. These vessels, how- 
ever, were designed for coast operations and harbor 
defense, and, says the Secretary, ‘‘ will furnish se- 
curity to any port, and be able to disperse or destroy 
any blockading fleet which may appear in our wa- 
ters, The peculiar formation of our coast is in it- 
self a protection against the heavy and formidable 
iron-clads, of immense tonnage and deep draught, 
which European constructors have devised, because, 
except at a few points, it will be difficult for them 
to approach within cannon-shot of our shores, and 
there is but a single port which they can enter from 
the capes of the Chesapeake to the Rio Grande. 
But while in the estimation of our best naval offi- 
cers our Monitor class of vessels are more than a 
match for the monstrous and expensive iron-clad 
structures of Europe, they are of such draught that 
they can enter all of our principal harbors, and are 
therefore peculiarly adapted to our coast defense.” 

The Report of General Grant embodies the sub- 
reports of the several officers commanding military 
departments. The most important of these is that 
of General Sheridan, who gives a very unfavorable 
account of the condition of affairs in Texas. He 


| declares it to be his opinion that ‘‘the trial of a 


white man for the murder of a freedman in Texas 
would be a farce.” General Wood reports more 
favorably of Mississippi, in which State he says that 
substantial justice is now administered by the local 
tribunals to all classes of persons irrespective of 
color or former political opinions, although there is 
much crime, and many outrages have passed un- 
punished. The crops in Mississippi are a total fail- 
ure; the corn will not feed the people through the 
winter, and the cotton will not pay the cost of pro- 
duction. 


CONGRESS, 


Although few important measures have as yet 
been finally acted upon, the general line of policy to 
be pursued is clearly foreshadowed. The tone of 
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the leading members of the dominant party was in- 
dicated in a speech delivered by Mr. Colfax, upon 
occasion of a public reception given to the Repub- 
lican irembers. He denounced the conduct of the 
President in unsparing terms; charged that in his 
**speech at St. Louis he palliated the guilt of the 
murderers” at that he had expelled 
from office thousands of men appointed by Mr. Lin- 
coln, men to whom more than to any other equal 
number of persons the present Administration was 
indebted for the r it wielded, ‘* their only crime 
being inflexible fidelity to the principles professed 
by the successful candidate for the Vice-Presidency 
in the canvass of 1864.” The people had decided 
between the President and Convress, and 
had reassembled to carry out this decision. 
things, he said, had been 
versy by the recent elections: (1.) “The work of 
reconstruction must be in the hands of those who 
have been the friends, not the enemies of the nation. 
Those who plunged the country into war shall not 
be clothed with the power to legislate for the wid- 
ows and orphans, the kith and kin, of the men they 
have slain in the attempt to slay the nation.” (2.) 
The promise of Abraham Lincoln in his emancipa- 
tion proclamation *‘ must be fulfilled both in letter 
and in spirit, and guaranteed beyond any power of 
abridgment in our supreme law, forbidding inter- 
ference by any unfriendly State with the privileges 
and immunities of the liberty granted by the whole 
nation to all its people.” (3.) ‘* No persons shall 
be disfranchised in this Republic on account of their 
race, and yet have their numbers counted to confer 
increased political power on those disfranchising 
them.” (4.) “The national debt shall be forever 


New Orleans; 


power 


Congress 
Four 
settled bevond contro- 


sacred, and all debts or claims growing out of the 


rebellion, or the breaking of fetters that ended it, 
shall be forever held illegal and void. And the peo- 
ple also decreed that Congress should enforce this 
decision of theirs by appropriate legislation.” 

On the first day of the session several important 
bills were introduced: In the Senate, by Mr. Sher- 
man, a bill prohibiting the payment of any money 
to any person who having been nominated to an 
office, and rejected by the Senate, was subsequently 
appointed by the President; and making it a mis- 
demeanor, punishable by fine or imprisonment, to 
make such appointment, to exercise office under it, 
or for any disbursing officer to pay any money by 
way of salary or fees to any person so appointed. 
—By Mr. Williams, That any person, except heads 
of Departments, appointed to office by the consent 
of the Senate, shall bold such office until his suc- 
cessor shall be duly appointed in like manner; but 
if any officer becomes unable to perform the duties 
of his office during the recess of the Senate, then 
the President may commission a person to fill the 
office, until the end of the next session of the Sen- 
ate. A similar bill was introduced in the House by 
Mr. Stevens, containing a further provision that 
any person nominated by the President and rejeeted 
by the Senate, shall be incapable of holding any 
office under the United States for three years after 
such rejection, unless two-thirds of the Senate re- 
lease him from the disability. The purport of these 
bills is to render the President incapable of making 
any removals from office without the concurrence 
of the Senate.—A bill providing that hereafter the 
times for the meeting of Congress shall be the 4th 
of March, the day on which the term begins for 
which the Congress was chosen, the first Monday 
of January next thereafter, and the second Monday 
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of November next preceding the end of the term 
for which the Congress is elected. On this first day 
of the session a bill was passed in the House, by a 
vote of 111 to 29, repealing the 13th section of the 
Act of July 17,.1862, which authorizes the Presi- 
dent to extend by proclamation pardon and amnes- 
ty to persons who may have participated in the re- 
bellion. 

On the day following the House, 
107 to 37, instructed the Committee 
“to inquire into the expediency of reportir 
providing Territorial Governments for the several 
districts of country within the jurisdiction of the 
United States formerly occupied by the once exist- 
ing States of Virginia, North Carolina, South Car 
olina, Georgia, Florida, Mississippi, Alabama, Loui- 
siana, Arkansas, and Texas, and giving to all adult 
male inhabitants born within the limits of the Unit- 
ed States, or duly naturalized, and not participants 
in the late rebellion, full equal political rights in 
such Territorial governments.” 

On the 6th Mr. Sumner offered a series of six res- 
olutions “declaring the true principles of recon- 
struction, the jurisdiction of Congress over the whole 
subject, the illegality of the existing governments 
in the rebel States, and the exclusion of such States 
with such illegal governments from representation 
in Congress and voting on Constitutional 
Amendments.” The following is the text of the 
most important of these resolutions : 


a vote of 
on Territories 
a Bill 


1 Vv 


rrom 


That the work of reconstruction must be conduct- 
ed by Congress and under its constant supervision ; 
that under the Constitution Congress is solemnly 
bound to assume this responsibility, and that in the 
performance of this duty it must see that every where 
throughout the rebel communities loyalty is protected 
and advanced, while the new governments are fash- 
ioned according to the requirements of a Christian 
Commonwealth, so that order, tranquillity, education, 
and human rights shall prevail within their borders. 

That in determining what is a Republican form 
of Government Congress must follow implicitly the 
definition supplied by the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, and in the practical : oy eee of this definition 
it must, after excluding all disloyal persons, take care 
that new governments are founded on the two funda- 
mental truths therein contained first, that all men 
are equal in rights; and, second, that all just govern- 
ment stands only on the consent of the governed. 

5. That all proceedings with a view to reconstruc- 
tion originating in Executive power are in the nature 
of usurpation ; that this usurpation becomes expecial- 
ly offensive when it sets aside the fundamental! truths 
of our institutions; that it is shocking to common- 
sense when it undertakes to derive new governments 
from that hostile population which has just been en- 
gaged in armed rebellion; and that all governments 
having such origin are necessarily illegal and void. 

6. That it is the duty of Congress to proceed with 
the work of reconstruction ; and, to this end, it must 
assume jurisdiction of the States lately in rebellion, 
except so far as that jurisdiction has been already re- 
nounced; and that it must recognize only the loyal 
States, or those States having legal and valid Legis- 
latures, as entitled to representation in Congress, or to 
a voice in the adoption of Constitutional Amendments. 

Mr. Wade offered a resolution, which was re- 
ferred, proposing to amend the Constitution so that 
the President shall be elected for four years, and 
shall not be re-eligible for election, and that in case 
of the death of the President the Vice-President 
shall become President, and he shall not be eligible 
for re-election after the close of the term. The 
general topics comprehended within the foregoing 
proposed Bills and resolutions have engrossed much 
of the debates in Congress. 

On the 13th of December Mr. Stevens introduced 
into the House a bill providing for the civil govern- 
ment of North Carolina. It recites the facts of the 
insurrection in that State, by which the civil gov- 
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ernment of that State is alleged to have been over- 
thrown, so that when the insurrection was quelled 
there was foand ‘in the district formerly compris- 
ing the State of North Carolina no government or- 
ganized or officers qualified according to the Con- 
stitution of the United States;” and military law 
was therein established; and it being the duty of 
Congress to cause to be organized in that State a 
republican government, therefore it is enacted that 
a Convention shall be assembled at the capital on 
the 20th of May, 1867, which shall be * invested 
with the sovereign power of the people of the dis- 
trict to frame a State Constitution, which shall be 
submitted to the Congress of the United States for 
approval, modification, or rejection, preparatory to 
the re-establishment of the said State, and the re- 
investing of its loyal citizens with all the rights, 
privileges, and immunities appertaining to the cit- 
izens of other States of the Union.” The qualifi- 
cation of voters for delegates are to be a male resi- 
dent of the district, ‘‘of the age of twenty-one years, 
without distinction of race or color, who can read 
or write, or may own in fee real estate of the as- 
sessed value of $100 or more ;” but no one who has 
before had the right of voting is to be disqualified 
from voting at this election. Every delegate to 
the Convention must take an oath that, on the 4th 
of March, 1864, he would ‘‘ willingly have complied 
with the requirements of the proclamation of the 
President of the United States of December 8, 1863, 
had a safe opportunity of so doing been afforded ;” 
that on the said 4th of March, 1864, and ever there- 
after, he was opposed to the continuance of the re- 
bellion, and voluntarily gave no aid or encourage- 
ment thereto, but desired the suppression of all 
armed resistance to the Government of the United 
States; and that henceforth he will support the 
Constitution of the United States. The proposed 
Act makes stringent provisions against the admis- 
sion of any person as a delegate who can not take 
this oath; and should any one falsely take it he 
is to be indicted for perjury, and no person can act 
as a juror upon his trial until he shall himself have 
taken the same oath. The effect of this proposed 
Act is to place the State of North Carolina in the 
precise position of an unorganized Territory of the 
Union. The principle, if adopted in regard to this 
State, will be equally applicable to each of the other 
seceding States. 

The most significant measure upon which final 
action has yet been taken is the passage of the bill 
respecting the right of suffrage in the District of 
Columbia. Its chief importance arises from the 
fact that it may be regarded as an indication of the 
general intent of Congress in respect to the entire 
question of negro suffrage. 
ments, the several sections of this Act: 

$1. “Every male person, excepting paupers and 
persons under guardianship, of the age of twenty-one 
years and upward, who has not been convicted of any 
infamous crime or offense, and excepting persons who 
may have voluntarily given aid and comfort to the reb- 
els in the late rebellion, and who shall have been born 
or naturalized in the United States, and who shall 
have resided in the district for the period of one year, 
and in the ward or district in which he shall offer to 
vote three months next preceding any election there- 
in, shall be entitled to the elective franchise, and shall 
be deemed an elector and entitled to vote at any elec- 
tion in said District, without any distinction on ac- 
count of color or race.” 

§ 2. Provides for the punishment, by fine or impris- 
onment, of any person whose duty it is to receive votes 
at any election who shall “ willfully reject the vote of 
any person entitled to such right under this Act.” 

8. Provides for the punishment, by fine or impris- 


We give, with abridg- | 
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onment, of any person who “shall willfully interrupt 
or disturb any such elector in the exercise of such 
franchise.” 

§ 4. Makes it the duty of the several courts in the 
District “to give this Act in special charge to the 
Grand Jury at the commencement of each term of the 
court next preceding an election in said District.” 

§§ 5, 6, 7. Direct the Mayors and Aldermen of the 
cities of Washington and Alexandria to prepare lists 
of the persons qualified to vote under this Act, and 
regulate the manner of conducting elections under it. 

$§5 and 9 are designed to prevent and punish brib- 
ery at elections. 

This Bill passed the Senate December 13, by a 
vote of 32 to 13; and on the following day passed 
the House by 18 to46. The majority being more 
than two-thirds in each House, secures the adoption 
of the Bill even should the President veto it. The 
debates in the Senate upon this Bill were significant. 
Among the most notable speeches was one by Mr. 
Davis, of Kentucky, in opposition to it. He de- 
clared that ‘‘the great God who created all races 
never intended that the negro, the lowest, should 
ever have co-ordinate and equal power with the 
highest, the white race, in any government, national 
or domestic;” that ‘“‘our Government is a white 
man’s government, made for himself without the 
aid or any reference to the negro, or the Indian, or 
any other race of man;” and that while ‘ our na- 
tional family properly and wisely comprehends all 
of the nationalities of Europe who may come here, 
according to the terms of our naturalization laws, 
and their posterity, yet Indians, Mongolians, Chi- 
nese, and Tartars ought not and can not safely be 
admitted to the powers and privileges of citizen- 
ship.” Mr, Davis affirmed that although “the 
people of the South made war in a wrong cause, 
turning their backs upon peace and prosperity and 
liberty, to fight for separate political power,” he 
would ‘‘ venture his life upon the proposition that 
in all the essential elements of Joval Y, in devotion 
to the Constitution, to law and to order, in Jove for 
that system of government and liberty which our 
fathers founded and fashioned, the South is greatly 
more loyal than the radical States—the radical por- 
tion of the radical States.” 

Among the bills reported in the Senate are: 
From the Judiciary Committee to regulate the duty 
of the Clerk of the House in its organization. He 
is to place on the rolls the names of members from 
those States only that were represented in the pre- 
ceding session. A violation of this provision is to 
be considered as felony. The Bill was passed.— 
From the same Committee a bill was reported pro- 
viding that none of the States which participated 
in the late rebellion shall hereafter be permitted to 
take part in the election of President and Vice- 
President until, through the agency of the law- 
making power, they shall regain the civil govern- 
| ments of which they have been deprived by their 

revolutionary course.—And still another, repealing 
so much of the law of April, 1790, as prevents pros- 
| ecugions for treason after the lapse of three years 
from the alleged commission of the offense. 
| Memorials have been presented in the Senate 
from the Union League at Norfolk, praying for the 
| abrogation of the present State Government of Vir- 
ginia, and the establishment in its place of a Terri- 
| torial Government; and from the white loyalists of 
| Louisiana, asking for the abrogation of the present 

State Government of that State, and the establish- 
| ment in its place of a Provisional Government. The 
| petitioners, among whom are Mr. Wells, the pres- 
| ent Governor, Mr. Hyman, Chief Justice of the Su- 
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preme Court, and Mr. Howell, Associate-Justice, 


say: 


* maj roe ot Spe menwn ae the State re 
of the late rebellion, penly 
advocate vs 

The principles and perso ns of those 

-d loyal are as odious to them now a 

and those who assisted the Gener 

in its victorious contest are now in the condition 

of a vanqt — 1 party. The murders and pri utions 

of loyal men are increasing in frequency and turpi- 

tude ; the lives, liberty, and property of the freedmen 
are mai pendent upon the interests and cay 

of the val: and neither we nor they can obtain 

justice in the civil courts, or adequate military protec 

tion. We therefore petition your Honorable Bodies to 
take such action as will supersede the present political 
organizations in our State by such as will be loyal to 
the General Governme ent, and secure to the loys i] pe 
ple of Louisiana protection in their lives, liberty, and 
property.” 


Mr. Trumbull, presenting this p 
occasion lay down what may be « 
exposition of the views of the majority 
publican party in Congress. He said that 
risdiction over t I 
rebellious States, and the 
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ization 


nited 


to set up a Governme! 
States. Thev the existing 
State organizations, which constituted the link 
between them and the Federal Government; and 
thus breaking the link which bound them to th 

Union, were no longer States of the with 
the appertaining rights and privileges. ‘they 
were still communities within the jurisdiction of the 
Union, and the laws of the Union operat d over the 
people just as completely during the rebellion a 
” The armed force of the United 
States overthrew the rebellious State organizations ; 
but the S h had been super- 
seded were not thereby revived. ‘ There then ex- 
isted no link by which these States, as States, were 
connected with the Federal Government; and in 
order to renew that connection it was necessary that 
State Governments should be set up; and the Pres- 
ident of the United States undertook to organize 
such Governments, through Provisional Governors 
whom he appointed.” While Mr. Trumbull con- 
sidered that the President had no authority to do 
this, yet, he thought, 


nion, 


before or since 


ate Governments whicl 


‘* Had the President's plan succeeded, had he organ- 
ized State Governments that were loyal to the Union, 
that were under the control of loyal men, that pro- 
tected loyal citizens and secured freedom to all the in- 
habitants in those States, Congress might, and doubt- 
less would, have overlooked the manner of their or- 
ganization, and recognized them as restored to their 
former relations ; because Congress is as anxious, and 
the people of the country are as anxious, as the Pres- 
ident himself ever was or can be for the complete res- 
toration of the States of the Union to their former po- 
sition upon fair and honorable terms. But the people 
of this country are not willing that the rebellious 
States shall continue to be ruled over by rebels, and 
Union men be persecuted for their loyalty.” 

The foregoing abstract indicates the tone and 
spirit of the proceedings of Congress in relation to 
the great national issues, and shows that the ma- 
jority in that body do not propose to modify their 
policy to accord with that advocated by the Presi- 
dent. Significant hints have been thrown out of a 
design to impeach the President ; but these have, as 
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t Commissioner of the 8 
siana, and Ar a ae an ased 
position on the part « >» freedmen to take udvat 
of the Homestead Ret and the actual work 
plished up to October 1. In Louisiana sixty-nine en- 
tries have been made, and one hundred and eighty- 
three persons settled on the pu blic lands, representing 
over six thousand dollars’ worth of personal property ; 
many more applications are made by persons who 
will move * = se lands as soon as this year’s work 
In A many practical difficulties have 
prevented the Aasiets unt C mmiseioner from obtaining 
correct information of the location of public lands. 
Thirty families, with one hundred and twenty-five per- 
have entered lands and moved tothem. In Flor- 
ida more has been done than in either of the above- 
mentioned States. It is probable that after their re- 
lease from this year’s contract many will enter lands, 

notwithstanding the fact that they will be compell 
to compete with their more wealthy white neig 
“The reports contain evidence that the manner of 
executing the laws on the 7 rt of magistrates and ju- 
rors in some parts of the South does great injury to 
the freed peopl The necessity for enforcing General 
Order No. 44 from head-quarters of the armies of the 
United States in Louisiana, Mississippi, and Texas by 
the Assistant Commissioners is fully established. The 
decisions of some of the district judges in the State of 
Mississippi that the Civil Rights bill was unconstitu- 
tional has no doubt robbed the colored people of priv- 
ileges intended to be secured for them by that law. 
The machinery of the Civil Rights bill is not in fall 
pe ne sem in some — of the South, for many 
riminals that ou to be brought to trial under that 
pill are at large. The Assistant Commissioners gen- 
erally favor the contract system. The freedmen are 
reported as having, in most cases, faithfully perform- 
ed their obligatiéns. Employers have, as a general 
thing, settled with the freedmen in accordance with 
the terms of their contracts; yet when any of them 
have failed to do so the State laws have not, in all 
cases, afforded the freedmen the proper remedies and 
protection. For this reason Assistant Commissioners 
copes that they have relieved the evil as far as possi- 
ble by assuming the guardianship of the freedmen as 
contemplated by the laws of Congress. I call special 
attention to the vagrant laws of Maryland, Georgia, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, and Texas. The small time 
allowed after the expiration of one contract before a 
person must enter another to escape vagrancy will 
occasion practical slavery. The arrest of assembled 
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persons as vagrants upon information given by any | 


party, his trial by a justice of the peace, and the sale 
of his services at public outcry for payment of the fine 
and costs, without limit as to time, whipping, and 
working in chain-gangs, present some of the obnox- 
ious features of the irregular law.” 


The present condition of the leading Pacific rail- 


ways is given at length in the Report of the Secre- | 


tary of the Interior, The Union /’acific Railroad 
has been completed to a point 23 miles west of the 
100° of longitude, and 270 miles from Omaha, where 
the dépéts are established. The Company is en- 
gaged in making surveys to ascertain the best 
route still further beyond. It has expended nearly 
$10,000,000, and has already established railroad 
and telegraphic communication for a distance of 
418 miles west of St. Louis.—The Central Pacific 
Railroad has opened its line to a point 94 miles from 
Sacramento, and has a force of 10,000 men employed 
in grading the next two sections. It has also a 
large force engaged in paint a tunnel 1600 
feet long at the summit of the Sierra Nevada, and 
another of 900 fect seven miles eastward of that 
place. It is expected that during the present year 
the road will be completed to a point 195 miles east 
of Sacramento; and that Salt Lake City will be 
reached in 1870. The expenditures upon this road 
have been $12,000,000. 


Three negroes, lately convicted of larceny at An- | 
Bb ’ e ” 


napolis, Maryland, and sentenced to be sold under 
the laws of the State, were sold at public auction 
on December 22. An agent of the Freedmen’'s Bu- 
reau on December 24 issued a warrant for the ar- 
rest of the Judge who condemned them, and the 
United States Court is to examine into the matter. 
Laws condemning freed negroes to slavery for lar- 


ceny have existed for many years in most of the | 


Southern States, and are now attempted to be en- 


forced in the face of the Emancipation Proclama- | 


tion and Civil Rights Bill. An attempt to enforce 
a not less unjust law was lately made in North Car- 
olina, when the Sheriff of Raleigh attempted to in- 
flict corporal punishment on a negro by whipping. 
Colonel Bomftort, commanding the United States 


forces in the military district, interfered, and in | 
obedience to an old order of General Sickles, his | 


superior, prohibiting corporal punishment for crime, 
prevented the whipping. An appeal was made to 
President Johnson, who decided in favor of the 
State authorities, and annulled the order of General 
Sickles. The negroes were whipped, and Colonel 


Bomfort is left to stand trial for offense against the | 


State laws of North Carolina! 

An ocean yacht race from New York to Cowes, 
in the Isle of Wight, took place during the month 
of December, 1866. The contestants were the 
yachts //enrietia, J. G. Bennett, Jun., commander ; 
the Vesta, George Osgood, owner; and the Fiecet- 
wing, Pierre Lorillard, owner: and the wager thir- 
ty thousand dollars each. The vessels started on 
December 12, and the winning yacht, the /enrietta, 
reached Cowes on Christmas-day, making the run in 
thirteen days and twenty-two hours. The race cre- 
ated much excitement on both sides of the water. 
The city of Cowes tendered a banquet to the con- 
testants. Queen Victoria reviewed the yachts, and 
granted an interview to the victor, while her son, 
Prince Alfred, Duke of Edinburgh, accepted the 
challenge which Mr. Bennett extended to all com- 
petitors, and is to race with him in Angust next. 

Three officers and ninety men of the Second 
United States Cavalry and Eighteenth Infantry 
were surprised and massacred by Indians on De- 
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cember 22 near Fort Philip Kearney, Dakotah. 
Colonel H. B. Carrington, Eighteenth Infantry, 
commanding at the fort, was placed under arrest, 
charged with neglect of duty in suffering them to 
be slaughtered. 

SOUTHERN AMERICA. 

Maximilian returned from Orizaba to the City 
of Mexico December 12, and declared that he will 
remain in the country. Generals Marquez, Mira- 
mon, and Mejia have announced their intention to 
sustain him after the departure of the French, and 
claim to have an army of 80,000 men with which 
to doit. General Sherman and Minister Campbell, 
on arriving off Vera Cruz on the steamer Susgue- 
hanna, declined to land, and on December 3 sailed 
for Brownsville, Texas, and Matamoras, Mexico. 
After an interview with General Escobedo they left 
for New Orleans. Matamoras had been tempora- 
rily oceupied shortly before by General Sedgwick, 
but evacuated by orders from Washington. On 
| December 22 General Escobedo was captured by 
Canales and shot, the latter purporting to act in 
the name and by the authority of General Ortega, 
who claims to be the iegal President of Mexico. 

The war in Paraguay appears to have been vir- 
tually ended by the desperate battle before Fort 
Curupaity, on September 22. The allied army and 
fleet were badly repulsed and damaged. Subse- 
| quently General Flores, commanding the Uruguay- 

an, and General Mitre, commanding the Argentine 
|army, withdrew their forces and abandoned the 
| war, to be prosecuted by the Brazilians alone. At 
our latest dates the latter remained in position be- 
| fore Curupaity, but all hope of further advance 
against the stronglv-posted Paraguayans had been 
abandoned. General Flores, on returning to Uru- 
guay, declared himself Dictator for another year, 
EUROPE. 

The threatened demonstrations of the Fenians in 
Treland, as noticed in our last Record, have not tak- 
en place. The English Government had filled the 
island with troops, and succeeded in preventing an 
uprising. 

The Reform Demonstrations in England contin- 
ued with all the enthusiasm previously displayed. 
The London Trades Unions—organizations of great 
| numerical strength—had placed their organizations 
| and funds under the control of the Reform leaders. 
Appalling explosions in the coal mines of York- 
| shire, England, occurred at various times during 

December of 1866, by which several hundred lives 
| were lost. The section of the Crystal Palace at 
| Sydenham, England, devoted to Eastern products, 
was destroyed by fire on December 30, 1866. 
| John H. Surratt, an accomplice of Booth in the 
} assassination of President Lincoln, was arrested 
| November 21 in Rome, while serving in the Papal 
| Zouaves, but managed toescape. Subsequently, De- 
cember 2, he was rearrested at Alexandria, Egypt, 
and secured on board the United States war steamer 
Swatara, 
| Rome was finally evacuated by the French troops 
on December 11, but up to our latest dates had not 
been occupied by the Italian forces. Victor Eman- 
| uel has made propositions to the Pope to the effect 
that Florence shall be made the capital of Italy, 
| Rome be declared a free city under the control of 
| the Pope, the Cardinals to be made Princes of the 
| Kingdom, and the people of the Papal States allow- 
ed to vote on the question of union with Italy; the 
only concession of the Pope to be that he shall crown 
and acknowledge Victor Emanuel as King of Italy. 
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| le YM Maine to Louisiana the Magazine is wel- 
, comed, and from almost every State and Ter- 
ritory come some contributions to the Drawer. All 
are given to the readers of the Drawer that have 
the essence of wit in them, and that can be printed 
without offense; and the variety is adapted to the 
various tastes of a multitude of readers. Perhaps 
a story seems dull to one that spreads a smile over 
the countenance or shakes the fat sides of another 
So laugh away, friends, each when your turn comes. 
Louisianian, I was 
studying at an academy in W——, State of Maine. 
I roomed in a doctor's office on Main Street. a 
rectly across the hall from our office was that vf, f 
lawyer. On one door was the sign “ L. P. B: 
M.D. ;” on the other, ‘‘ J. Stackpole, Att'y at La 
Now in spite of these sig rns it fre quen tly hi r bea ne ‘ed 
that people would come into our office and ask : “Is 
this Squire Stackpole’s?” ‘‘ Lawyer St se at 
home?” ete. Such stupid blunders at last became 
annoying. My chum, who was a little profane, 
1 to cure the next case. So, sat 
one sultry day, cudgeling our brains over the Greek 
Reader, the door suddenly opened, and in bolted a 
greenhorn, when the following dialogue took place : 
GreENHORN, “ Is this Squire Stackpole’s office ?” 
Cuum. ‘*No, confound you! Can't you read?” 
Amused at this laconic and decisive rejoinder, I 
determined to try my hand on the next customer. 
Soon after, as I lay on the lounge “ ponying” Vir- 
gentle tap was given at the door. The usual 
brought in =~ stranger. Half-suspect- | 
subject,” I eee him civilly, 
“thus began 


TWELVE years says a 


determine as we 


,a 
‘Come in!” 
ing him to be a ‘ 
whereupon he seated bine If, s 
Question. ‘‘ Do you stop here?” 
Am. “Fea” 
QUESTION. 
Ans, “ Yes.” 
Sure of my man, I threw down my ‘“ 
rhtened up, looking wise as Coke or 
‘State your briefly,” said I; 
he did as follows: 
‘Tam a carpenter; have been working in Wind- 
locked my tools in my chest and went to Au- 
gusta. In my absence the chest was broken open 
and part of the tools were stolen. I carried the re- 
mainder away with me. The point’ of law is to 
know whether or not, after moving the tools, I can | 
convict the thief on circumstantial evidence.” 
After mature deliberation I delivered the opinion 
ol f the Court as follows: 


Can I get a little advice ?” 


pony” and 
Black 


which 


strai 


tone 
sLrone, 


case 


“Tf you can prove that you had such and such | 


tools at such and such place on a given day, and | 
that they were feloniously taken from you, and | 
that such and such man has tools corresponding | 
exactly to yours, and you can show incontestably 
that he could not have come into possession of them 
in any other way, then clearly he stole them from 
you. The case is a plain one.” 

I then resumed my “ interlinear,” 
say, ‘‘ Now I am ready for the fees.” 

‘*Carpenter” looked about the room abstractedly | 
for a few moments, glanced at some of the titles to | 
the books in the library, stared curious ly at my | 
red-covered equulus, and finally said “T haven't 
got no money to pay you for your advice. W ouldn’t | 
ye like to have yer fortin told?” | 

Inwardly bursting with laughter at this new 
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ag much as to 


| fuss when a body gits married ? 


Drawer, 


turn in the case, I confessed that I « 
in fortune-telling, and that he was welcome to tl 
advice. He then slunk out of the room, and I inte 
the back office, and explod After that I court- 
eC usly directed every be dy to the “ Squire’s” office 
that time I one often thought of studying 
but remembering the i 
have concluded other ato 


not believe 


Since 


law, 


ANOTHER: 
In the county town of Somerset 
State, lived an old farmer named Tom 
iarly known ‘aptain Tom.” He 
corrigible 1d would not scruple t 
‘“‘ coarse-haired truth.” 
had a huge elm-tree dir 
to which he 


County, 
S_ 
as °° ( was ; 
joker, 
Now it happened that ] 
in front of his hou 
hung an immense gate 
into the orchard. Back in the country 
lived §S W not celel for 
One day Sam was riding by 
he met the proprietor in the 
horse, the following colloquy ens suc d 
Tom. Sam! 
Sam. ‘‘Good-morning, CaptainTom! Fine g 
’ looking at the noble 
pretty good; but the gate 
it. t has pulled the tree 
Don’t yo eans 


ectly 


rated 
Captain 
yard 


am 


** Good-morning, 
ate- 
post you have ther elm, 
*most too much for 
about two inches. 
toward Leigt 

Sam (hi olding up 


**Well, I declare 


Tom. is 
over 


u see i 


I do 


Oxe of the ablest of our Western lawyers sends 

the following: 
Judge ——, 

Supreme Court of one « 

Union, when he first ‘*‘ came was 

blundering speaker. On when 

was trying of replevin, involving the r 

of property to a lot of hogs, he addressed the 

as follows: 

‘Gentlemen of the jury, there was just twenty- 
four hogs in that drove—j just twe nty-four, 
men tly t my as the 
box !” The effect can be imagined. 
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An Alabama correspondent depicts in a lively 
manner the 
There 


state of society in his neighborhood : 
was a “big wedding” in town the other 
night; the chivalry gathered from far and near, 
and all the gentlemen, from the bishop down, be- 
came slightly intoxicated, which is a part of the 
ceremony in this region of Old Aunt 
Sylvia, our colored cook, hearing of the “ big do- 
ings” over the way, expressed herself in this wise: 
"iw. what is de use of making such a 
It’s all just foolish 
nonsense, so it is! Why, 7 hab had three husbands, 
and nebber was married yet !” 


country. 


says she, 


Docror —— is President of a College in Western 
Pennsylvania, and is much given to form and cer 
emony. At the opening of the fall term of °65, 
boarding being scarce, the Doctot consented to re- 
ceive a number of students into his family, among 
whom was one H , more noted among his fel- 
lows for knowledge of the game of ‘seven up” 
and ‘‘euchre” than for his store of classical or 
biblical literature. Now it had been a custom, 
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time out of mind, at the Doctor's table, for each 
member of his family to repeat a verse of Scripture 
before grace was said. At the first meeting of the 
Doctor with his boarders at the table each repeated 
his verse until it came H——’s turn, who, not having 
known of this custom of tlte Doctor, was of course 
unprepared, and politely told the Doctor, ‘‘ J pass /” 
At another time, forgetting “‘his verse,” he at- 
tempted part of the Lord’s Sermon on the Mount, 
by repeating, ‘‘ Blessed are the merciful, for they 


shall be mercied!” These comical and repeated 


blunders caused much merriment among his fellow- | 


students, and sorely grieved the order-loving Doc- 
tor—so much so, that he was heard to exclaim, a 
short time afterward: ‘‘ Scripture shall not be mu- 
tilated at my table !” and immediately discontinued 
the custom, and has never resumed it. 

A Dows-Easrer tells a pretty good political 
yarn: 

At the time of ‘‘ Log-cabin and hard-cider” cam- 
paign, the eloquent and scholarly Dr. T——, then 
a young man, had just been placed in charge of his 
first church in a city way down in Maine. Party 
politics ran high, and were not entirely confined 
outside the walls of the ‘‘church”—at least so 
thought some good Democratic brethren, who con- 
sulted together in relation to what position the new 
minister would take, as he had come so recently 
among them that they had been unable to learn 
whether he was a Whig or a Democrat. At any 
rate, after consultation, our Democratic brethren 
concluded that, as it was hardly safe to rely upon 
him as with them, and fearing his influence in case 
he should go on the other side, decided that, as he 
had just come into the parish, *twould perhaps be 


better, in order to keep in good fellowship all around, 
for him to stand aloof from any part in the approach- 


ing election. 
R 
as having the greatest influence with the minister, 
as a committee to call and talk with him, and ad- 
vise him to keep out of politics. So one morning 
Brother R 
who, as usual, was very happy to see him, and in- 
quired anxiously in regard to the state of the church. 
This gave our worthy brother an opportunity to ap- 
proach the subject in hand, and he commenced : 

‘ Brother T.- , you are aware that there is a 
great deal of political feeling through the country 


at the present time; party lines are pretty closely 
drawn; and, I am sorry to say, appearances indi- | 
cate that it may not be kept entirely outside the | 
church, but that brother will range himself against | 


brother in this contest. We have, therefore, been 
consulting in regard to what is your duty in the 


matter, and I have been sent to give you the result | 


of our deliberations. It is this: You have just 


come among us, a young man, and are loved and | 


esteemed by the whole church; hardly a member, 
if even one, knows your political views. Should 
you take part with either side in the approaching 
contest, the other side will necessarily feel opposed to 
you, and a bitterness will spring up which, we fear, 
would end in sad disaster to our church, 
therefore, felt it our duty to advise you to abstain 


from any part in the coming campaign, and hope | 


that our views, if not in sympathy with your own, 
may be received in the same spirit of Christian love 
that prompted them.” 

Mr. T sat quietly and heard him throughy as 
he had often before done upon subjects connected 


Consequently they appointed Brother 
‘ r 
, one of the oldest members, and considered | 


called in to see the young minister, | 


We have, | 
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with the welfare of their church—as hx 


whom, in particular, he felt glad to lean upon for 
support in his youth and inexperience. But, not- 
withstanding the apparent frankness and sincerity 
of the advice, he thought he could detect a little 
sign somewhere that it was outside of the church 
that was fearful of being offended, and being a man 
naturally full of fun—a very dry, quiet fun, by-the- 
way—and a good Harrison man withal, he tho 

he would let Brother R—— decide for him whe : 
after all, there would be any thing wrong in his ex 
ercising the right of franchise. So he replies: 

‘There is a good deal, I know, in what you have 
said; but, though I am a minister of the Gospel 
still I am a man, and entitled to all a man’s right 
and privileges in the community, and if on the day 
| of election I should quietly, and interfering with no 
man, go down to the polls and dep sit? y ball t fi 
Martin Van Buren, and then quietly go home again, 
whose business is it?” ’ 

The bait took in a moment, and Brother R—— 
rising from his chair, came across the floor, and 
taking Mr. T—— by the hand, said, energetically : 

‘*Brother T——, it’s 
should do as I chose about it!” 

Deacon C— had an Irish girl who was decid- 
edly verdant. The Deacon was building a wood- 
house on ground which inclosed a well. ‘And, 
shure,” said the Milesian help, ‘‘are ye goin’ to 
move the well?” Observing a smile on his face, 
she added: ‘‘Ah! what a big fool I be. Shure 
every drap of wather would run out movin’ it!” 


was on 


} 


| 


| 
| 
| 


nob 


Dear Drawer,—Your horse-seliing story, con- 
tained in the December Number, reminds me of a 
good one that happened not long ago in my coun 
try (Germany). A dealer in horse-flesh, of Jewish 
persuasion, sold to a gentleman of little experienc 
in such matters a steed as perfectly ‘“ without 
faults.” Next day the buyer came back in great 
fury, because his groom found out that the alleged 
‘* faultless” horse blind in the right « 
‘* Why,” replied the sly jobber, ‘‘this is not the 
horse’s fault, it is only his mis 





was *N c, 
rtun 
DvurinG the never-to-be-forgotten ‘‘ Tippecanoe 
and Tyler too” campaign of 1840 the Whigs held a 
grand political Convention in the little village of 
Salem, in the western part of Jefferson County, 
Ohio. <A large procession of ‘true blues” came 
from the town of Steubenville, who were very hun- 
gry and dry by the time they arrived at the plac 
of meeting. Among the crowd was the late Judge 
Wilson, or ‘Old Jimmy,” as he was generally call- 
| ed, then editor of the Steubenville Herald. Leading 
the crowd, he proceeded to the village tavern, kept 
by a “ bully” Democrat by the name of Andrews. 
‘** Here, Andrews,” said Old Jimmy, ‘is a lot of 
the dryest Whigs you ever saw. I want hard cider 
for the crowd, with a gourd to drink it from!” 
**Bless your soul, Judge!’’ responded Andrews, 
| « I haven’t a drop of hard cider in the house. Sorry 
| I can’t accommodate you.” 
‘* But,” said the Judge, “ you must get us some 
hard cider or the Convention can’t go on.” 
‘* Well,” said Andrews, “I'll do the best I can,” 
and he accordingly retired to another room and set 
| his ‘‘ wits to work” to manufacture the much-de- 
| sired beverage. Finding some venerable rain-water 
in a barrel in the back-yard he took a few gallons 
of it, and mixed therewith some vinegar and “ forty- 


| 
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read them. Drawing up a friend to witness his 
newly-acquired orthographic talents, he burst forth : 
‘+ Hans, did you read this? See what it says:” and 
commencing with finger pointing to each word as 


he vocalized it, ‘‘ Ze greatest wonder of the world ! | 
Mat had mistaken the 
picture, and was bored by his friends unmercifully | 


Come one! come gimlet !” 
for months afterward. 
One time a friend had been sampling some of 


Mat’s native wines, and objected to the fruitage of 
a bottle. ‘Oh, I knows dat is good,” cried he, in- 


dignantly, ‘‘for Dr. Stone civilized it, and said it | 


was ze pure grape juice!” 

SAUNDERS, mine host of the Tremont, is a rare 
joke-loving hombre, and can tell a story in an in- 
imitable manner, and appreciate a joke even when 
the point tells against himself. Several years ago 
a tall, loose-limbered, foolish-appearing loon came 
in to the supper-table in a slow and measured man- 
ner, and attracted attention by the voracity with 
which he made away with the eatables. Having 
devoured the portion of several men he called at 
Saunders’s desk, and paying his ‘‘ four bits,” drawl- 
ed out the question in a stuttering way, “I say, 
Cap, hev you got more beds than you want? for I 
thought ef you had I'd take one, and ef you didn’t 
have more’n you wanted I'd go somewhar else and 
take one.” Mine host wondered at the queerness 
of his style of language, but answered that if he 
wanted lodgings he could be accommodated—that 
he still had some spare beds. The stranger came 
out with his dust and was shown to a double-bedded 
room, occupied by a little Irishman. Before day- 
break Saunders was awakened by hearing stealthy 
footsteps in the dining-hall, and hastily throwing 
on some garments he proceeded to investigate, pis- 
tol in hand. Just as he reached the hall-door he 
heard a voice in a smothered tone crying, ‘* Saun- 
ders! Saunders! who did you put in my room, 
sure? for the murthering thafe has stole my boots !” 
It was the little Irishman prowling around in his 
stockings; and the two hastily proceeded to the 
room of the late guest, found it sans him, Mike’s 
boots, and the bed, blankets, sheets, and pillow 
gone. The suggestion about the stranger’s ‘‘ tak- 
ing a bed” had been acted upon, and it was so rich 
a sell no attempt was made to apprehend the thief, 
although heard of at every mining camp along the 
river for miles, and supposed by all to be a ‘* Jew 
Peddler with his pack on his back.” 


A Goop story is told of a fellow at a cattle-show, 
who was making himself ridiculously conspicuous 
hy an evident intention of finding fault with every 
thing. (A disagreeable habit, by-the-way, with 
some people.) At last he burst forth with, ‘‘Call 
these ‘ere prize cattle? Why, they ain’t nothing 
to what our folks raised. My father raised the 
biggest calf of any man round our parts!” “I 
don’t doubt it,” was the timely remark of a by- 
stander; ‘and the noisiest.” The forward youth, 
as well may be imagined, irfcontinently subsided. 


Oxe day Nais-ed-din, a Turkish priest, having | 
ascended: the pulpit of the Mosque, thus addressed 
the congregation: ‘‘ Oh, true believers, do you know 


what I am going to say to you?” ‘‘ No,” responded 
the congregation. ‘‘ Well, then, there is no use in 
my speaking to you,’’ and he came down from the 
pulpit. A second time he went to preach, and re- 
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} and some of us do not know.” 


| of St. Paul, was for the plaintiff. 
|W 


peated his question, ‘‘Oh, true believers, do you 
know what I am going to say to you?” “We 
know,” replied the true believers. “ Ah,” said he, 
descending from the pulpit, ‘‘as ye know, why 
should I take the trouble of telling ye?” When 
next he came to preach the congregation had re- 
solved to test his powers; so, on his asking the 
usual question, they replied, ‘Some of us know, 
** Very well,” said 
he, quitting the rostrum for the third (and last) 
time, ‘‘let those who know teil those who do not 
know.” 

A Lapy in Tennessee vouches for the authentic- 
ity of the three following : 

I was once attending the Methodist cl it 
our village when the minister for that year was to 
preach his last sermon before leaving. 

We all kneeled at prayer, when he began to be- 
seech the Lord to send a minister to that people 
who should be the instrument of doing more good 
than he had ever been able todo. The congrega- 
tion responded, most vociferously, ‘* Amen !” 

I wap a little cousin whose name was B 
iting us. My husband, as usual, was about to en- 
gage in family worship one morning, and when h 
uttered the words ‘‘ Let us pray,” before any of us 
could assume the devotional attitude the little fel- 
low was down, and turning his eyes up he said, 
** Cousin F. , please be as short as possible.” I 
need not say that the solemnity of the occasion for 
some of us was at an end. 


vis- 


I must relate a cat story before winding up. One 
of my neighbors, Mrs. M , had an extraordinary 
number of cats, and desiring to get rid of some of 
them, thought she would put them in a bag and 
turn them loose after reaching our county seat, 
about ten miles distant. On arriving at C—— she 
emancipated them, bidding them, as she fondly 
hoped, an eternal adieu. She spent the day with 
a friend, and late in the afternoon reached home. 
How great was her astonishment, when entering 
her yard, to find them all seated in a row upon the 
piazza, evidently delighted at her return! 

E—— W——-, of Minneapolis, is one of the most 
promising young lawyers in Minnesota, and a very 
great wag withal. Last term of court he was em- 
ployed by an ex-provost marshal, who was the de- 
fendant, in an action for damages. J 
During the trial 
ventured the assertion that ‘‘the provost 
marshal’s department during the war was a bu- 
reau.” S—— denied this, and arguments pro and 
con were offered by each in turn, until finally S—— 
became excited, and turning to W——, exclaimed: 

‘* What! does the gentleman mean to say that 
the provost marshals scattered all over the North 
during the late war were a bureau ?” 

“Oh no,” coolly replied W , “they were the 
drawers !” 

In view of the remarkable regularity that char- 
acterized those gentlemen in drawing their salary 
the answer was considered a good one. 


—, 


A coop story is told about a couple of church- 
members—one of them a deacon by the name of 
Bennet, and the other a Brother Griffin. Brother 
Griffin was addicted a little to the use of intoxicat- 
ing drinks, and was the cause of some trouble to 





the church. On one occasion Deacon Bennet was 
sent by the church to talk with Brother Griffin in 
regard to the error of his ways, and, if possible, per- 
suade him to reform. In going from his house to 
that of Brother Griffin’s he was compelled to cross 
a stream of water, over which there was a row-boat 
ferry. In crossing the Deacon told the ferryman 
where he was going, and his business. When he 
arrived at Brother G.’s he found him in the hay- 
field at work with his men. He was very cordially 
received by Brother G., who suspected his errand 
and invited him to a seat in the shade of a large 
tree. 

‘It is a very warm day, Deacon, very wa 
won't you take a little something ?” said G. 

‘“ Well, I don’t care if I do take just a swall 
said the Deacon. 

To make the st ry as brief as possible, the bottle 
was brought into requisition pretty often, the Dea- 
con forgot his errand, and started for home toward 
the close of the afternoon, consid rably “over the 
bay.” When he arrived at the bank of the river, 
which was very steep, he had to call the ferryman, 
who was upon the opposite side, and wait for him 
By waiting the liquor had a pretty 
£ 1 when he finally started 
for the boat, instead of going toward it, he rushed 
down the bank the river. The ferryman 
plunged in and brought him out, and after the Dea- 
con was on dry land the ferryman said: 

‘Why, Deacon, what is the matter?” 

‘*Oh,” whimpered the Deacon, “I f 
Brother Griffin I can’t stand!” 

After this if any one in that neighborhood got 

ich lic feels for 


r Griffin! 


yw,” 


to come over. 


rood chance to work, an¢ 


into 


so for 


ior it was said: ‘Oh, he 


A New YorRKER says: 

Our porter, Robert T—— 
Protestant, and, to help out his living, rents a small 
place in B , where he keeps a few cows. He 
considers himself unfortunate in being surrounded 
by a number of squatters, who are opposed to him 
both in religion and ha'jit. Still he manages to 
keep on fair terms with them. A little while since 
he bought a which proved vicious, kicking 
whenever milked. One evening she acted so out- 
rageously he had to hopple her. While trying to 
milk her in this condition his neighbor Jimmie 
dropped in to have a word in passing. After wit- 
nessing the struggle for a few minutes he exclaim- 
ed: ‘‘An’ Robert, that’s one of yee’s Protestant 
’ Robert inquired what he meant. “ An’ 
shure, isn’t she protesting all the time?” Robert 
acknowledged the joke. 


is a stanch Scotch 


cow 


cows.’ 


TueEReE once lived in Georgetown, District of Co- 
lumbia, a tanner named Anthony Hyde. Hibs sign 
was as follows: 

A. HYDE. 
Hyde’s my name, 
And hides I buy; 
Four cents for green, 
Eight cents for dry. 

A LEARNED judge of St. Paul (not the apostle) 
writes to the Drawer: 

There lived in one of our saintly cities, before we 
were out of our swaddling-clothes, Squire . 
known hereabouts as the ‘‘ Author of the Black 
Hawk War.” He was a good-natured old man, 
and perhaps a good judge. Holding court one day, 
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| declare, it sprinkles ! It ‘ll 


an attorney before him was confidently « 

dell, Cowen, and other Reports with which 
“crammed” himself for the The ok 
Squire, as he finished, peered over his spectacles, 
and astonished the young practitioner with the fol- 


occasion. 


lowing settler: 
‘**Dang the law, Mr. Attorney! Look at the 

ekity of the thing. I don’t find that you are sus- 

tained by Lord Co-Kee at all, and this Court follows 

the learned Co-kee always.” 

ill of a 

ia, there appeared a yot 


NoT many years ago, in answer to the c 
country parish in Virgit ig 
clergyman whose sole earthly possessions consisted 
of two black trunks and a horse, whose ill-kept 
condition gained for him the sobriquet of Buzzard 
The parson, however, being a man of fine address 
and brilliant parts, soon made for himself friends, 
and, it may be, excited the envy of some, by secur- 
ing the affections of a lovely young widow, whose 
great wealth was more than an offset for his pov- 
erty. The time for the wedding came. Thx 
mony had proceeded to that point where 
in presence of the company, most solemnly d 
to the bride, **‘ With all my worl lly 1 
endow,” when his that 

was completely upset by a wag ju 
exclaiming, ‘*There goes 

black trunks!” 


th 
tie 


rravity, and 


fht of t 
} 


On the afternoon before the ni 


November, when the great meteoric shower was ex- 
pected to occur, little Annie S——, of this city, 
gged very earnes 


came to her mother and be 
be allowed to stay at home from school the nex 
aid she, “I want to I 
going to fall to-night.” 


dav, ** because,” ick up stars 


all day to-morrow ; they ar 

Tue following is about as mean a character a 
he Drawer ever showed up: 

An old woman and her husband lived in 
mont. The old man one day, ridi: 
town, was thrown from his ho 
and instantly killed. His wife, 
hurried to the spot. Taki 
ting it fall again she exclaimed, in 
**Ye're dead, Isaac—dead as a nit.’ 
other hand: ‘‘ Yes, ye’re dead as a door-nail. 
I know what I shall do with that new cloth I bor 
for your shirts. I shall make it right into sheets,” 
The day of the funeral came, an an old 
black bonnet of her grandmother's time. It was 
a cloudy day, and as she started she held out her 
hand, raised first one eye, then the other, toward 
the clouds, then, in her usual loud tone, “ye 
spile my bunnit! 
Being -per- 
but first 


“ bun- 


g up one 


said: 


Guess I won't go; ye won't need me.” 
suaded by her friends she consented to go, 
tied a large red silk handkerchief over her 
nit.” 


A CORRESPONDENT in New Mexico sends the 
following : 

George Koalhous, who lives just below us, in 
San Elizario, Texas, and known on the Rio Grande 
as a hospitable, jolly, good fellow, is constantly get- 
ting off the richest of bulls. Among the many I 
will instance one. When Judge B was holding 
his first session of court at San Elizario the Teutonic 
George was acting in the capacity of deputy sheriff. 
One fine morning in September last the Judge said: 
‘**Mr. Sheriff, open the court.” George (or ‘* Don 
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Nicholas,” as the natives dub him) very promptly 
and pompously went and opened all the doors and 
windows, after which, with much conscious dignity, 
gave his Honor a military salute, and ejaculated, 
** Sir, the court is open.” 

A cLerk in Iowa City says: A very wey and 
nobby young lady called in the store the other da 
ind requested to see our lavender kid gloves, wh« re- 
ipon she was shown several different shades of that 

Being a little overcome with so great a va- 
riety, she asked, ‘‘Which of those pairs are the 
lavender¢ , 

Tur night after the sanguinary battle of Pe: 
Tree Creek, fought July 20, 18 in w hich | = 
bel General Hood was nage a most salutary 
lesson in his efforts to drive ‘‘the invader” from 
the soil of Georgia, a party of half a dozen soldiers 
were discussing the events of the day, and mention- 
ing the names of their comrades who had been kill- 
ed or wounded, among the list of which most of 
them had some particular friend to mourn. At last 
Daniel Probert, an Englishman, but as good a sol- 
dier as ever wore the blue, remarked that his friend 
Bill, during the last charge, was ‘it in the / 
but Jit was an ’armless wound !” 


“4 sn Drawrr,—When Foote was issinis 
the ate of Mi sissippi, pre vious to the Cx 
sional election, for which he was a candidate, 
arrived one day at the town of L——, where he 
engaged to make a speech. While waiting 
dinner he chanced to pick up a late number of 
Banner—a little one-horse paper published i 
place—and found contained therein a ver 
article against himself. He clipped the ar 
the paper, and after eating his dinner proceed 
the court-house, where a very re 


id already assembled ; among others, in company | 


of his sweet-heart, Billy Cox, the editor of the afore- 
mentioned paper. Foote, in the course of his speech, 
took occasion to speak of the many severe and un- 
just things which were said of him by the news- 
pape rs. ‘* And foremost in bitterness, but last in 
importance,” he said, ‘* I may mention a scurrilous 
little sheet published in this town, the editor of 
which, judging by the reading contained therein, 
has but a thimbleful of brains to balance a worldful 
of spite!” This was too much for Billy to stand; 
he sprang up and commenced a vindication of him- 
self. 
«Sit down!” commanded the orator; ‘ the peo- 
ple came here to hear me speak, not you.” 


“Well, you needn’t get your choler up about | 


it,” replied Billy. 

I have my ‘collar’ up, and I always kee; 
my collar up,” answered Foote, at the same time 
giving a pull to that much-needed article of dress, 

hich already reached the neighborhood of his ears ; 
‘‘and I would advise the gentleman to keep the 
other end of the same garment down !” 


\ Kansas man sends the three following: 

‘If any body can beat that at meanness, let's 
hear of it,” says your November Drawer, after the 
manner of beet and squash and ‘‘some pumpkins” 
braggings. The school janitor in Connecticut, who 
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days of Spanish coin—12}, 6}, and 16} cent pieces. 
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the “characters” in Western Maryland 


1 clever Irishman, whose 


natural result of his patient 


Living, as he does, on a canal, he oc 


as 


a few mules i is possession. - 


among others, was a neat little one, 


fee swore, would kick at every opport 


which Cuff undertook to cure him by 


cudgeling, every time he ventured to 
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industry. 
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Irish good-humor of friend Murphy ; 
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and 


with the 
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he often remonstrate with Cuffee, and finally | the posit on, asserted that his man 
threatened to thrash 1 if he ever found him | gaged in the service of his country, « 1S O1 
‘‘bating a dacent mule like that again.” True to | the soldiers who spotted Wilkes Booth in evide 
his instincts, not an entire day after the threat had | of which he held the certificate of Abraham ] 
pasoes 1 by before Murphy heard the darkey’s ver- | The Mayor replied that if he « uld nee ce 
berations in the stable. Almost breathless, he | tificate he would certainly appoint his man 
bursts into the stable, crying, ‘‘ Ah, ye darty black wey 
divel! and I’ve found ye bating the mule again,} Drar Drawer,—Here is 
have I? and it as dacent a mule as iver was seen! | equ: ms as good, and of the sam 
I'll larn ye to bate an innocent crather like this!” | the Nove mber Number abot 
laying his hand on the mule, who immediately let | gon who thought his pone r 
fly, catching Murphy on the shin, and sending him | the table-cloth. Little Tommy 
limping against the wall. ‘‘Oooh!” says Murphy, | often find a seat at the first table, tl 
‘‘he’s cracked me on the shin! and it’s yez, ye| a large family of grown persons. One 
darty black divel—it’s yez that has larnt him the | member being absent, Tommy was allow« 
thrick !” Cuff’s sudden collapse in one corner saved | his place. The plates were of white st 
his pate from the terrible blow Murphy aimed at | and, as was customary, were turned upside 
him. thus showing the trade-mark and maker’s nam 

m Beige the bottom. 
I was Sheriff of the County, and C—— a} ‘‘ Well,” said Tommy, “I'm glad I'v 

Roman Catholic ecclesiastic—both of them hearty, blessin’-plate for once.” 
whole-souled men, and each the owner of a fast horse. | “Why, Tommy, what makes you thi 
Driving through one of the main streets of the city | the blessing-plate ?” asked his mot! 
at a 2.40 gait brought them within the reach of the} ‘‘ Why, don’t grandpa read th 
law, and both accordingly found their way to the | bottom of the plates?” said Tx mmy. 
Recorder’s office, and due cause required why fines aaa 
should not be imposed. | Tyre late Judge W , formerly 

’ said the Sheriff (who, it seems, was left | of the Supreme Court of Wisconsin 

he race), ‘I was only following the | de ep thought, and often so engros 
as to be wholly unconscious of conversat 


‘*And I,” quoth the priest, ‘‘ was running away | presence. Colonel S—— is one o . 
from the Sheriff!” V irginia gentlemen, quick, sensitive, 
The Recorder ‘ -_, see it” in that light, how- | talker withal. The Colonel has a far 
ver, and collected the | n, on which he had just discovered 
- | | peat-bed; and being much elated by thi 
Dear Drawer,—Like most city mortals weary lof “sudden fortune,” was apt to talk a 
the dust and turmoil of town, I took a trip Meeting the Judge in company with sev 
mer into the country, and spent two wer ke very | tlemen of the bar and legislators, tl 
asantly in the bustling town of B——, Vermont, | the capitol, the favorite subject « 
situated upon the bank of the beautiful Connecticut | opened. He, anxious to enlighten the 
River. I heard while in B a good story, in | rected his conversation particularly to tha 
which a self-conceited, inquisitive, but good-natured | ual, who was sitting, head i i an 
Yankee, who literally hears and understands with | on, apparently an attenti 
his elbows, figured as a hero, Friend A is | its of economy, 
eternally prying into other people’s affairs, and no- | facturing advanta 
thing delights him more than to be the first to re- | upon in all the earnestn 
port a scrap of news or scandal ; this propensity of | remarkable. After ¢ 
hearing with his elbows always makes him the _ atistical and diver 
laughing-stock of his audience. A short time ago | Judge what he thoug 
a whole family in B—— were poisoned by taking “Of what ?” says the Jud 


ht of it. 
Prussic acid. A——, upon hearing of the catas- “*Of peat,” replied S——. 
trophe, dropped his tools, made a circuit of the ‘* What Pete ?” again asked t! 
town, reporting at every house the wonderful intel- ‘Why, Irish peat,” says S— 
ligence that Squire C—— and family had all been | plexed at the apparent ity 
poisoned with ‘ putrid sausage !” ‘**T don’t know him, Sir,” replied 
—— | having heard a word of the subject. 

JupGe D— and Mr. P were always squab- | —— 
bling over some legality or other. On one occasion Dear Drawer,—As I draw lots of 
the Judge announced his intention of holding court | your Drawer every month jought I would sen 
on Good Friday. P at once rose: ‘May it} you this little scissoring, which I found in an old 
please your Honor, such a proceeding is wholly | paper of 1849: 
wit hout a precedent since the days of Pontius Pi- At an infant Sabbath-school, to the care « f whict 
late The court was not held till Saturday, as a | I was ‘‘ promot d” a few years sin , I gave a ‘* Bi- 
natural consequeice. ble story,” the “ Prodigs 1 Son.” When 1 ci 

ane the place where the poor ragged son one 

AN ancient burgh, within cannon-shot of Gotham, | former home, ¢ 
having recently become infested with burglars, to | off,” I inquire 
the great alarm of its drowsy inhabitants, the City of the smalles 
Council resolved to create a police force—the Mayor said, “‘ I donno, but I des he set de 
having the appointment of the men for that responsi- —- 
ble situation. One of the Councilmen, in urging JupGe M‘FARLAND tells a good story of his Tex- 
the claims and qualifications of his constituent for | as practice. He now lives at Austin, but formerly 


his 


ather saw him “a gre 


| what his father probably did. 


a 
t 
t 


, ys, with his little fist 
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practiced at La Grange, in Fayette County. He 
had a client named H , who was at dagger’s 
point with his father about some property inherited 
from young H ‘s mother. The client came to 
the Judge one day with a story that his father had 
tried to poison him. 

“‘What evidence have you of that?” 
the Judge. 

‘*Oh! my boy, old Sam, told me so.” 

‘**Was his story a voluntary one?” 
Judge. 

**Oh yes, entirely so. I took Sam out and hit 
him three hundred, and he voluntarily belched it 
out.” 

The Judge declined to prosecute on that evidence. 


inquired 


queried the 


Tue First Texas cavalry, under Colonel Davis, 
were quartered for a while at the barracks just be- 
low New Orleans. One day several of the young 
officers got leave of absence to go up to the city, 
but overstaid their leave, and got to the barracks 
after dusk, to find a sentry at the entrance. For- 
tunately one of them had a bottle in his pocket. 
The sentry was a Texas refugee, who had fled with 
them from this State. He, however, knew bis duty, 
and hailed: 

** Who comes there ?’ 

* Friends!” (sotto roce) ‘‘ with a bottle.” 

** Advance, friends, and present the countersign.” 

The countersign proved good. They were new 
to the service then, but that countersign (on a gen- 
tle hint from the Colonel) was not again used. 


’ 


In the old times of the Texas Republic General 
Houston was sorely troubled with a lot of visionary 
madcaps who were constantly urging on a war of 
extermination against the Mexicans, numbering 
some seven millions of people, and the Indians, 
who at least equaled the few thousands of whites 
then in Texas. On one occasion a committee of 
these young war-horses waited on the General, their 
chairman and spokesman being Hugh M——, a 
young lawyer recently arrived from Georgia. A 
large crowd was present, and M , who was a 
handsome young fellow and a very elegant speak- 
er, improved the occasion to recite the wrongs of 
the people, to enlarge on the barbarity of the foe, 
and to explain to the President his duty, of which 
he demanded an immediate performance. Old Sam 
rose to the full majesty of his great form, and rais- 
ing his face and hands solemnly upward, said: 
‘** Heavenly Father, I beseech Thee to save my poor, 
devoted country!” (lowering his head and hands 
and hissing out the remainder of the sentence)— 
“save it from these smart young men!” The 
committee retired amidst a roar of laughter; and 
M . who told the story, said that he had never 
after attempted that sort of tactics on old Sam. 


Tuts comes from the Granite State, and is as 
fair a specimen of a scared Yankee as is often seen: 

For twenty-three years old Jake Willard has 
cultivated the soil of Baldwin County, and drawn 
therefrom support for himself and wife. He is 
childless. Not long since Jake went in search of 
a cow. His course was through an old worn-out 
patch of clay land, of about six acres in extent, in 
the centre of which was a well twenty-five or thirty 
feet deep, that at some time, probably, had served 
the inmates of a dilapidated house near by with 
water. In passing by this spot an ill wind drifted 
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Jake's tile from his head, and maliciously wafted 
it to the edge of the well, and in it tumbled. 

Now the old gentleman had always practiced the 
virtue of economy, and he immediately set about 
recovering the lost hat. He ran to the well, and 
finding it was dry at the bottom, he uncoiled the 
rope which he had brought for capturing the tru- 
ant cow, and after several attempts to catch the hat 
with a noose he concluded to save time by getting 
down into the well himself. To accomplish this he 
made fast one end of the rope to a stump hard by, 
and was soon on his way down the well. It was a 
fact, of which Jake was no less oblivious than the 
reader hereof, that Ned Willis was in the dilapida- 
ted old building aforesaid, and that an old blind 
horse, with a bell on his neck, who had been turned 
out to die, was lazily grazing within a short dis- 
tance of the well. The devil himself, or some oth- 
er wicked spirit, put it into Ned's cranium to have 
a little fun; so he quietly slipped up to the old 
horse, and unbuckling the strap, approached with 
a slow and steady “ting-a-ling”’ to the edge of the 
well. 

** Dang the old blind horse !” said the man at the 


bottom of the well. ‘‘He’s coming this wav sure, 


| and ain’t got any more sense than to fall in here. 


Whoa, Bill!” 

But the continued approach of a “ ting-a-ling” 
said just as plainly as words that Bill wouldn't 
whoa. Besides, Jake was at the bottom, resting 
before trying to shin it up the rope. 

‘Great Jerusalem!” said he; ‘‘the old cuss will 


be a-top of me before I can say Jack Robinson. 


Whoa! dang it! Whoa!” 

Just then Ned drew up to the edge of the well, 
and with his foot kicked a little dirt into it. 

“© Lord!” exclaimed Jake, falling on his knees 
at the bottom. ‘“‘I’m gone now—whoa! Now I 
lay me down to sleep—w-h-o-a !—I pray the Lord 
my soul to—whoa, now! O Lord have mercy upon 
me !” 

Ned could hold in no longer, and fearing Jake 
might suffer from his fright he revealed himself. 
Probably Ned didn’t make tracks from that well. 

A Texan sends the following: 

The First Texas cavalry formed a part of the 
force under General Davidson in his raid to Pasca- 
goula from Baton Rouge. Severe orders had been 
issued against straggling and foraging. One night, 
after a hard day’s march, Colonel Haynes and Ma- 
jor Holt, of the First Texas, had just got comfort- 
ably to bed when a big hog set up a most unearth- 
ly squeal in the neighborhood of the camp. The 
Colonel immediately began to rouse an orderly to 
send for the officer of the day, when the Major, 
opening his eyes, yawned out: 

‘* Lie down, Colonel, that is none of our men. 

** How do you know it is none of our men ?” 

“ Well, Colonel, I have campaigned a heap more 
with this regiment than you, and I have found out 
that when the First Texas strikes a hog it never 
squeals but once.” 

That was entirely satisfactory, and the Colonel 
slept calmly. 


” 


Ow some railroads it is customary to have a lock 
on the stove to prevent passengers from meddling 
with the fire. A wag being asked why they locked 
the stove, coolly replied that ‘‘it was to prevent 
the fire from gomg out!” 





